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FOREWORD 


T 'HE Governors’ Conference at its Fortieth Annual Meeting on 

June 16, 1948, directed the Council of State Governments to 

“conduct a study and compile a report on the systems of educa¬ 
tion in the various states.” 

The Conference further stated: “The education of the youth of the 
land is one of the fundamental duties of government, and provision of 

adequate and efficient machinery for that purpose is one of the prin¬ 
cipal costs of government.” 

In undertaking this study, the Council of State Governments ex¬ 
plored a field closely related to its major purposes. The Council is the 
joint governmental agency established and supported by the states for 
service to the states. It is (1) a clearing house for information and re¬ 
search, (2) a medium for improving legislative and administrative prac¬ 
tices of state governments, (3) an instrumentality for encouraging full 
co-operation among the states in the solution of interstate problems, and 
(4) a means of facilitating and improving federal-state relations. 

This study has been under the immediate direction of Francis S. 
Chase, Lecturer in Educational Administration and Director of the 
Rural Editorial Service at the University of Chicago, assisted by Edgar 
L. Morphet, formerly Director of Administration and Finance in the 
Department of Education for the State of Florida. 

The information in this report has come directly through the offices 
of the governors of the states with the enthusiastic cooperation of the 
state departments of education. The Council of State Governments is 

grateful to them and to many other educators and public officials who 
have advised with the staff on this project. 

This is the first study of education to be conducted by an agency of 
all of the states. It should be of value to the governors of th6 states, to 
state legislators, to educational officials, to teachers, to students, and to 
members of civic groups generally, all of whom have a great and imme¬ 
diate interest in what has been called democracy’s major obligation. 

Frank Bane 

May 1, 1949 Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


E ADERS in government and education recognize that sound school 

administration must be based upon an investigation of the facts. 
^ In their efforts to strengthen the public school system they often 
find need for accurate current information on practices and provisions 
affecting school operation. To help meet this need this study offers a 
large amount of pertinent information on major aspects of the organiza¬ 
tion, administration, and financing of public elementary and secondary 
education in the several states. It provides a basis for educational im¬ 
provement by picturing as clearly as possible the significant facts affect¬ 
ing operation of the public school systems and by highlighting factors 
tending to increase or decrease the economy and effectiveness of 
operation. 

SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The scope of the study was determined by an outline approved by the 
Executive Committee of the Governors’ Conference on August 24, 
1948. This outline proposed a study to embrace the organization, ad¬ 
ministration, and financing of the public school systems in the forty- 
eight states. The following pages present the findings of the study with 
respect to: 

1. Variations in load, ability, and eflbrt and other aspects of the cur¬ 
rent educational situation 

2. Characteristics of the state agencies responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of elementary and secondary education 

3. Characteristics of local school organization and administration 

4. Conditions affecting the teaching personnel 

5. Physical facilities for education 

6. School finance practices 

Emphasis is placed on current situations as revealed in data for the 
school year 1947-48; but in order to give perspective, comparison is 

made for certain purposes with data for the years 1937-38, 1941-42, and 

1 



: the STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

1945 —^0. In sonie cases where figures are not available for 1947—48, 
figures for 1946-47 are substituted. 

PROCEDURES AND SOURCES 

In oathering information for this report, major dependence was 
placed upon information obtained directly through the governors of the 
several states. Through the governors, extensive data were requested 
from state educational authorities on all of the aspects listed above 
under '‘Scope of the Study.” The first request for information was sent 
to the states early in October, 1948. At that time state authorities were 
asked to provide a wide range of information on operations for 1947-48 
and to verify data for past years compiled from the U.S. Office of 
Education and similar sources. 

.After the first forms were returned, the data supplied were sum¬ 
marized and returned to the state departments of education for further 
checking. \\ herev'er possible, information obtained was compared with 
that reported by previous studies. In addition, information was sought 
throuo^h analv'ses of recent state survey reports and similar sources. 

o * 

Next a mimeographed progress report was used to obtain further cor¬ 
rections from the states. Then an extensively revised tentative report 
was submitted to state governors and educational authorities in order 
to give them another opportunity to verify and supplement data before 
publication. In a few cases visits were made to state departments of edu¬ 
cation for the purpose of supplementing information. 

While many persons have contributed information or suggestions, 
this report, except as other\vise indicated, is based on information sup¬ 
plied through the governors of the several states, primarily with the 
assistance of their state departments of education. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

Any nation-wide study of this kind is limited by the ability of state 
educational agencies to supply information needed. Many state depart¬ 
ments of education complied promptly and fully with the requests for 
information. Others found it possible to supply accurate data only on 
certain phases of school operation; and some, because of the lack of 
research and statistical services, found difficulty in compiling data for 


1947-48, 
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Inevitably some inaccuracies may occur in spite of all efforts to verify 
data. It is believed, however, that in the main the pictures presented are 
in line with the conditions actually prevailing in the several states. 

The differences in methods ol reporting make it impossible at the 


present time to procure strictly comparable data on many phases of 
school operation. Comparisons even on relativeh' objective measures 
such as enrolments and current expenses need to be made with caution 


because of the absence of standardized forms and procedures for com¬ 


piling and reporting data. It is particularly difficult to obtain informa¬ 


tion on rural school operations, and many state departments of educa¬ 
tion do not have separate data on many important aspects of education 
for rural and urban school systems. For this reason educational pro\ i- 
sions in rural areas are not treated so fully as is desirable. 


f 
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PRINCIPLES, PROBLEMS, AND PROGRESS 

IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


F rom our colonial beginnings to the present, statesmen have as¬ 
serted, and citizens have affirmed, the claim of education to a 
unique position in our republican form of government. Leaders 
in government and in education today more than ever are aware that 
freedom of choice for the individual can be reconciled with the common 
good only through the proper education of all citizens. They recognize 
further that assaults upon our free institutions and the liberties of indi¬ 
viduals can be withstood only by a citizenry thoroughly educated in the 
democratic processes and fortified by the ability to use knowledge and 
resources to attain good ends. Citizens share with statesmen a growing 
consciousness that our ability to maintain and extend our democratic 
institutions is determined both by the kind of education provided and 
by the ways in which it is provided. Throughout the nation there is an 
earnest searching for ways of improving the agencies responsible for 
education, while keeping them in harmony with the best of American 
traditions and the true character of American government. 

STATE RESPONSIBILITY AND LOCAL CONTROL 

State responsibility for education is firmly imbedded in the constitu¬ 
tions of the several states and buttressed by tradition and court deci¬ 
sions. This responsibility of the governments of the several states for the 
education of their citizens is much more than a theory or a tradition or a 
legal convention. An examination of the efforts of the states to strength¬ 
en their public school systems indicates that it is a living principle gui - 
ing the recommendations and actions of governors and legislatures in 
each of the forty-eight states. There is evidence that state governments 
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PRINCIPLES, PROBLEMS, AND PROGRESS 5 

recognize their obligations to make improved educational programs and 
facilities accessible to all. 

Accompanying this acceptance of state responsibility is the conviction 
that a large share of local control is both desirable and essential. This 
conviction takes different forms in different states, but it is present in all 
states as it has been throughout the history of the Republic. This belief 
that education should be kept close to the people appears to be accom¬ 
panied more and more by a feeling that it should be as free as possible 
from political entanglements and from the domination of any interests 
that might use it for selfish ends. 

ADVANCES IN EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 

The tide of public concern for education has brought increased ex¬ 
penditures for education in every state in the past ten years and has 
stimulated serious efforts to improve the basic structure of education. 
In several states substantial gains have been made toward bringing op¬ 
portunity for relatively good programs of elementary and secondary 
education within reach of all; but in some states progress has been re¬ 
tarded by serious defects in organization, administration, and methods 
of financing education. All in all, the past ten years represent a period of 
considerable progress in American education and a period during 
which the road has been paved for advances of an even more sub¬ 
stantial nature. 


DIFFERENCES IN PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Educational advances have been more marked in some aspects and in 
some states than in others. The differences among the states in provi¬ 
sions for education stand out sharply. For example: 


1. Responsibility for state-wide policy making for public education is 
vested in a single state board in some states, in several boards in other 


states, and in no board at all in a few states. 

2. The number of local school administrative districts ranges from 
fewer than 100 in each of six states to more than 5,000 in each of seven 


states. 


3. The methods of selecting local school superintendents include elec¬ 
tion by popular vote, appointment by local boards, and appointment by 
state school authorities. 


4. The average amount of money available per pupil for the current 
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opcraiiim- expenses of' schools in the highest state is about four times 
the averaoe in the low est state; and the average in the ten highest states 
is more than ttvice that in the ten lowest states. 

5. The proportion of teachers with less than two years’ college prepa¬ 
ration ranges from none in two states to 51 per cent in one state and to 
abo\ e 30 per cent in several. The proportion of teachers with Bachelors’ 
or higher degrees ranges from about 85 per cent downward to 25 per 
cent or lower: and the proportion with Masters’ or higher degrees 
ranges from 52 per cent dowmw'ard to less than 5 per cent. 

6^4verage annual salaries of teachers (including principals and super- 
visors) range from above $3,400 downward to less than $1,300. Two 
states report annual salaries below $1,500 for more than half of their 
teachers, \\hile three other states report that no teachers receive less 

than S2.400. 

7. The \ alue of school property per pupil in average daily attendance 
ranges from above $600 in seven states to less than $200 in four states. 

8. The annual expenditure for textbooks and teaching supplies varies 
from above S8.00 per pupil in seven states to less than $2.00 per pupil in 

four states. 

9. The proportion of total cost of education borne by the state govern¬ 
ment ranges from less than 4 per cent in one state to more than 84 per 

cent in two states. 

10. The proportion of the total personal income of the people spent 
for public elementary and secondary education varies from above 3 
per cent in four states to 1.5 per cent or lower in three other states. 

These and other striking variations in provisions for education are 
documented in appropriate sections of the report. The purpose here is 
simply to call attention to the wide variation in practices and provi- 

sions. 

SIMILARITIES IN PURPOSES AND POLICIES 

Beneath the sharp differences noted above lies a solid stratum of com¬ 
mon concern manifested in more or less similar policies and practices. 
All states now attempt to provide a minimum of twelve years of school¬ 
ing at public expense. All have developed certain common patterns of 
school organization and similar curriculums. All states have state de¬ 
partments of education, and all states have some type of local adminis¬ 
trative unit to which a considerable degree of control is delegated. All 
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ise, attempt to assure that the educational opportunities 
available in all parts of the state shall meet certain minimum standards. 
All states make some attempt to equalize the burden of school support 
among the local units. 



even more marked than the disparities which first catch the eye. Under¬ 
lying the similarities is a common tradition and an acceptance of com¬ 
mon purpose. In all states public education is held to be in the interest 
of the state itself and not merelv for the benefit of indi\ iduals. In all 


states education is recognized as a function of government itself and not 
merely a service to be offered at the discretion ol go\ernment. In all 
states the acceptance of state responsibility is influenced by traditions of 
local control. True, this is stronger in some states than in others, but all 
states attempt to reconcile a maximum of local control with the main¬ 


tenance of desirable minimum standards. 


ESSENTIALS OF SOUND .ADMINISTRATION 

Our democratic traditions demand that public education be kept re¬ 
sponsive to the will and to the needs of the people. Our political tradi¬ 
tions and our governmental structure require that the primary responsi¬ 
bility for the proper administration of education shall rest t\ ith the state 
governments, but that a large measure of control shall be vested in local 
administrative units. Both national and state studies recognize these as 
basic American tenets which have a wholesome efi'ect on school admin¬ 
istration. From such studies, from the general principles of administra¬ 
tion, and from the facts revealed by the present stud\-, the follo\\ ing six 

essentials for the sound administration and operation of our state school 
systems may be deduced: 

1. Provision for systematically obtaining and studying the facts as a 
basis for policy decisions 

2. A state policy-making agency for education through which the \\ ill 
of the people may be voiced and the interests of the state protected 

3. Local administrative units of sufficient size to promote effective 

local control and to provide appropriate educational opportunities at a 
reasonable cost 

4. Provisions calculated to assure high quality professional leadership 
for both state and local agencies 
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5. Conditions conducive to maintaining well-qualified staffs of 
teachers for all phases of elementary and secondary education 

6. A system of financing that will provide sufficient funds and dis¬ 
tribute them in such a way as to assure adequate educational opportuni¬ 
ties for all and to eneourage both sound administration and a hiirh 
degree of local initiative 

The evidence presented in this report seems to indicate that several 
states have fallen short in nearly all of these essentials, and that all 
states are falling short to some extent in at least one. 


MAJOR STRUCTURAL DEFECTS 

Previous studies have pointed out that lack of sufficient revenue lor 
the support of education is a major handicap to suitable educational 
provisions in many states. Lack of revenues undoubtedly contributes to 
the present acute shortage of qualified teachers and to other shortcom¬ 
ings in provisions for education revealed by this study. Unfortunatch. 
there are major structural defects in educational organization and ad¬ 
ministration which intensify the ill effects of the lack of revenues, tliv 
shortage of teachers, and other adverse factors. Three of the most scriou'- 

of these defects are: 


1. Constitutional and statutory provisions which raise barriers to capable ediu a- 
tional leadership. The most serious barriers are found in methods lor 
choosing both state and local administrators, lack of clear definition ol 
responsibilities, inadequate compensation, and short terms of office in 
many states. Many slate surveys have documented these shortcomin!:'. 

2. Unsatisfactory local administrative units. Weak local school districts 
handicap both .sound administration and the provision of needed edu¬ 
cational programs in many states. The small number of pupils in thou¬ 


sands of these local units tends to increase the cost of education out ot 
proportion to its quality and contributes to the difficulty of maintainins; 
competent leadership and instructional personnel. Moreover, the di>- 
trict organization found in several states tends to prevent the proper 
exercise of local responsibility as many districts are too small for effec ¬ 


tive operation. 

3. Methods of distributing state school funds. The methods of apportion¬ 
ing state school funds in manv states are not conducive to guaranteeinc: 

^ ^ • • r I 

a reasonable minimum of educational opportunity in all parts ol the 
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stHtc, or to equitable distribution of the costs of schools, or to effective 
and economical operation. Many states report and numerous studies 
show that the methods of distributing state school funds tend to interfere 
with needed school district reorganization and to perpetuate existing 
small districts. The extreme variations found in the per pupil expendi¬ 
tures wuthin states indicate that children in some districts have meager 
opportunities for education as compared with children in other districts 
in the same state. Analyses of school finance practices in the several 
states reveal bases for distributing school funds that tend either to per¬ 
petuate inequalities or to increase them. Other methods of distributing 
state school funds tend to encourage extravagance or to overemphasize 
one phase of the school program at the expense of other phases. The 
finance analyses likewise show that relatively few states use effective and 

reliable formulas based on the taxpaying ability of the local districts for 
distributing state school funds. 

Underlying and abetting all of these weaknesses is a lack of facts to 
guide those who make state policy. The difficulties encountered in ob¬ 
taining data needed for this study bear testimony to the lack of neces¬ 
sary records and research in a number of the states. In some states it is 
almost impossible to obtain an accurate picture of the qualifications of 
teachers or the variations in current expenditures among the several 
districts. State responsibility for education cannot be exercised properly 
unless facts are available about local provisions for education through¬ 
out the state and the effect of state policies and practices upon these 
provisions. 

POINTS OF STRENGTH 

Some progress has been made even where basic provisions for organi¬ 
zation and administration have been weak; and several states are mak¬ 
ing improvements in the basic structure for education. Recent changes 
in a number of states have been in the direction of meeting the six 
essentials of sound administration listed above. Reports of state surveys 
and legislative commissions in many other states have recommended 
similar steps. The past record of achievements in education in most 
states has been remarkably good under existing conditions, and the 
present interest in improvement of conditions affecting education prom- 
ises to pave the way for new achievements in all states. 



II 


THE CURRENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 

IN THE STATES 


T his chapter is intended as a backdrop against which to view the 

characteristics of state and local organization, administration, 
and finance. It offers some insight into the nature and extent oi 
the educational problems in the several stales and the success with wfiic h 
these problems arc being met. Information is given on ediuational 
load, ability and effort to support education, and certain prov isions for 
education. 

There are wide variations among the several states and among the 
local school systems within each state in educational load as measured 
by the proportion of children of school age in the total population. 
There are equally wide, although sharply contrasting, variations among 
the states and school districts in ability to support education. In gen¬ 
eral, the very states and school districts which have the largest nuinl>er 
of children to educate have the lowest per capita wealth and income. 
Those states and those areas within states which arc the greatest soun e 
of future population tend to be the states and areas where the prov i^ioriN 
for education arc least adequate. 

VARIATIONS IN EDUCIAIIONAL LOAD 

The best measure of the potential educational load in a stat<' is tlie 
proportion of the total population in the age group trom a to 1 v ears 
inclusive. Practically all children in this age group should l)C in s( hoof 
and consequently the citizens of the state have the obligation ot ^u[)port- 
ing a school program at least for this group. 

At present there is no way of obtaining from tiic st.ites comparaljle 
data for children of school age. JSome states do not attempt to maintain 
any school census; and among the states which do, the age groups in- 
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eluded vary so widely that comparisons are meaningless. For this reason 
the school census data provided by part of the states could not be used 
to show the relative educational load among the states. 

Fortunately, the U.S. Bureau of the Census projects annually esti¬ 
mates of the total population and of the population in certain age 
groups in each state. These estimates are used to supplement the federal 
census figures obtained every ten years. The Bureau of the Census esti¬ 
mates on total population and school-age population by states are the 
figures used in the first two columns of Table 1 in the Appendix and 
constitute the bases for computing the percentages of total population 

in the school-age group in each state, as shown in the table and in 
Chart 1. 

School-Age Children 

Variations among states in educational load are shown graphically 
in Chart 1 in terms of the numbers of children between the asres of 5 and 

o 

17 inclusive in each one thousand of the total population. The range is 
from 283 school-age children per thousand population in New Mexico 
downward to 166 per thousand in New Jersey. The six states with the 
highest proportion of school-age children average approximately 95 
more children in each one thousand population than do the six states 
having the lowest proportion of school-age children. Not only are there 
more children to be educated in each thousand of the population in 
these states, but there are also correspondingly fewer adults to carry the 
burden of educational support. Chart 1 gives the rank of the states and 
the proportion by which each state exceeds or falls short of the all-state 
average of 205 school-age children per thousand of the total population. 
It will be noted that each of the eleven states at the top has more than 
250 school-age children per thousand of the population, whereas each of 

the eight states at the bottom has fewer than 180 children per thousand 
of the population. 

The states with the heaviest proportions of school-age children in¬ 
clude New Mexico, Utah, North Dakota, South Dakota, and most of 
the southeastern states. Of the states with the lightest educational load, 
five are in the northeast, one in the midwest, and two in the west. 

Chart 3 indicates graphically the regional distribution of the educa¬ 
tional load. 
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Estimated Number of Children Ages 5-17 per 1,000 of the Total Population 

IN Each State, 1947 

(Based on Table 1 in the Appendix) 
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CHART 2 


Ability of States To Support Education in Terms of Estimated Income 

PER Child 5-17 Years of Age, 1947 

(Rased on Table 2 in the Appendix) 
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ExROIAIf'N'i' AND ScflOOI.-AOE PoiM 'T.A4 K>\ 

Althou^^h the potential educational load is best measured in i(*rm> of 
the numbers of children between the ages of 5 and 17 inclusive, a fjetter 
measure of the present educational load is the proportion of th(* popula¬ 
tion actually enrolled in all schools, public and non-public, in carh 
state. However, school enrolment figures are not fully comparal)le Fx*. 
cause the basis for reporting enrolment is still not uniform in all states. 
Enrolment figures for children in non-public schools arc not too reliable 
for many states and arc not available for others. Furthermore, sonx- 
states admit children to kindergartens at four years of age, wfiile inan\- 
other states have not established kindergartens on any extensive srale. 
Some states have established public junior colleges in which some of tht* 
seventeen-year-old children may be enrolled, while other states do nrjt 
have public junior colleges. In spite of all these differences, the r<iti<;> of 
reported school enrolments to total school-age populations in tlit* ^i<ite> 
give some indication of the extent to which the present educational load 
approaches the potential load. These ratios are shfjwn in Table 1 in tlu‘ 
Appendix. 

EnROI.MKNT in PcHIK: SfiMOOI.S 

While the proportion of the population enrolled in all sc IukjN indi¬ 
cates tlic relative educational loads borne by the people of the <v\rrA\ 
states, the present l)urdcn of educational support borne l^y stat(' and 
local governments is indicated by the proportion of the population en¬ 
rolled in public schools. The last column (;f Fable 1 in the Appendix 
gives the percentages of school population enrolled in public schooN. 
This information for each state needs to I)e related t(^ tlu' ratio of hoo!- 
age population to the total population. 

VARIATIONS IN ABILI IA' TO SUPPOR'F EDUC A I ION 

Wealth and ineome constitute the economic basis of support lor all 
phases of government. In states where the axerage level of iruome i^ 
high, the people can devote more dollars to the support of froverninental 

funetions than thev can in states where the axeraire income is low . One 

^ _ 

good measure of a state's ability to support a desirable proirrani o. 
education, therefore, is the income per capita, that is, the avcracre in¬ 
come per person in the total population in that state. 
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Since, as indicated abo\c, the ratio of school-aw childrtm to total 

o 

population varies so greatly among the states, this factor must also be 
considered in determining the ability of the states to support education. 
The income per school-age child (5 to 17 years inclusive), therefore, is in 
many respects an even better measure of ability than the income per 


c;H.\R r j 

Disiuibutkjn oi- Children 5-17 Year.s of Ace pi r 1,000 of 

PopuLATio.-^ By States, 1947 

(Fiasccl on Fable 1 in the Appendix) 


I lfL Toi AI 



166 TO 195 
196 TO 225 


^ 226 TO 255 
256 TO 285 


capita. This figure is obtained by dividing the total personal income of 

the people in each state by the number of school-age children in the 
state. 

A third important measure relating to the ability of a state to support 
the present public school program is represented by the ratio of the 
number of children in average daily attendance in the public schools of 
the state to the total personal income of the people of the state. 

Table 2 in the Appendix shows these measures of abilitv for each of 
the states and the rank of the states on each measure. 
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Per Capita Income 

A study of the per capita income in each state shows that the most 
wealthy state has nearly three times the per capita income of the least 
wealthy. The per capita income is over SI, 600 in eight states: 

Nevada. SI ,842 Delaware. SI ,646 

New York. 1 ,781 California. 1 ,643 

North Dakota. 1 ,678 Montana. 1 ,641 

Connecticut. 1,671 Illinois. 1,624 

The per capita income is less than $1,000 in ten states: 

Oklahoma. $930 Kentucky. S850 

Tennessee. 916 Alabama. 837 

Louisiana. 892 South Carolina. 778 

North Carolina. 890 Arkansas. 710 

Georgia. 885 Mississippi. 659 

All of the states with a per capita income of less than $1,000 are in the 
southern region, and none of the states with per capita income above 
$1,600 is in this region. 

Income per Child 

The income per child of school age varies even more strikingly than 
the income per capita. In the top-ranking state. New York, the income 
per child bepveen the ages of 5 and 17 is nearly five times that in the 
least wealthy state, Mississippi. Chart 2 shows graphically the relative 
ability of the states to support education as measured by the average 
amount of personal income for each child between the ages of 5 and 17 
inclusive. 

It will be noted that the income per child is more than $9,000 in each 
of the five states at the top while it is less than $3,500 in each of the seven 
states at the bottom of this chart. Chart 4 shows the regional distribu¬ 
tion of the states according to ability to support education as measured 
by the average amount of personal income per child of school age. 

While the average income per child of school age is an indication of 
the ability of the people of a state to support education, the income per 
child in average daily attendance in public schools is a closer indication 
of ability to provide education at public expense for the children now 
attending public schools. The range in income per pupil in average 
daily attendance in public schools, as shown in Table 2 in the Appendix, 
is slightly more than 5 to 1—from $15,739 in New York to S3. 030 in 
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Mississippi. Seven states have average incomes of more than S12,000 
per pupil in average daily attendance in the public schools: 

Massachusetts . S12 ,894 

Delaware. 12 ,592 

New Jersey. 12 ,1 57 


$3j000 per child in av^erage daily 

South Carolina. S4 ,043 

Arkansas. 3 ,942 

Mississippi. 3,030 

CHART 4 

Rhi.ATn'^E Ability of States To Support Educ.ation .as NIeasi/rfd 

Income per Child 5-17 Years of Age, 1947 

(Based on Table 2 in the Appendix) 



VARIATIONS IN EFFORT TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 

Which states are making the greatest effort in terms of their ability to 
support their public school program? In which states has this effort in¬ 
creased and in which has it decreased during the last ten years^ 
Probably the best single measure of the effort made by a state is the 
percentage of the income of the people of the state which is allocated to 
public schools. Data on the income of the people are available periodi¬ 
cally from the U.S. Department of Commerce, the latest data available 
when this study was prepared being for the year 1947. Each state was 


New York. SI5,739 

Connecticut. 14,257 

Rhode Island. 13 ,950 

Illinois. 13,903 

Six states have incomes of less than 
attendance in public schools: 

Georgia. S4,77] 

North Carolina. 4 ,434 

.Mabama. 4,298 
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asked to report the revenue receipts of the public schools from state and 
local sources (not including federal funds) for the year 1947-48 The 
percentage of the income of each state allocated to public schools is 
therefore found by dividing the state and local revenue receipts for pub¬ 
lic schools by the total personal income of the people of the state. For 
the year 1937-38 similar figures were used, except that those for state 
and local revenues received by the public schools were taken from the 
U.S. Office of Education Biennial Survey. 

School Revenues Related to Income 

A study of Table 3 in the Appendix shows that the proportion of the 
total personal income of the people allocated to public schools in 1947- 
48 ranges from a high of 3.6 per cent in New Mexico to a low of 1.4 per 
cent in Illinois. In other words, $36 out of every $1,000 of personal in¬ 
come received by the people of New Mexico goes to support public 
schools, whereas only $14 out of every $1,000 is allocated to this purpose 
in Illinois. Revenues for public schools constitute 3 per cent or more of 
the total personal income in the states of Arizona, Montana, and Utah. 
In contrast, Massachusetts and Connecticut are spending only 1.5 per 
cent of their total personal income for public schools. In the sixteen 
states at the top of Chart 5 the revenues for public schools constitute 
from 2.6 per cent to 3.6 per cent of the total personal income of the 
people, whereas the thirteen states shown at the bottom of the chart al¬ 
locate 1.9 per cent or less of their total personal income to public 
schools. 

Chart 6 compares the proportion of school-age children per thousand 
of the total population for the six states with the greatest and the six 
states with the least income per child of school age. This chart, in con¬ 
junction with Charts 1, 2, and 5, will show that in general those states 
which have the higher proportions of children in their total population 
tend to have low incomes per child of school age and attempt to com¬ 
pensate for this in part by devoting a larger than average percentage of 
the total personal income of their people to the support of public 
schools. Comparison of Charts 2 and 8 or of Charts 4 and 7 will show 
that in spite of the extra effort those states low-est in income per child are 
likewise low in level of educational support as measured by current 
expenses per child in average dailv attendance. 



CHART 5 

Effort of the States To Support Education as Measured by Ratio of Public School 

Re\t:nui:s to Total Personal Income, 1937-38 and 1947-48 

(Bsscd on Ta.h)lc 3 in the Appendix) 
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C Changes sixce. 1‘C)7“3S 

Kow'iuio iw'cint^ kt pulilic schools from kindergarten through grade 

12 consiiuue a smaller percentage of the total personal income of the 
people in LM~-48 than in H'*37-38. This is depicted by Chart 5. The 
mev:lian perecntaee of income allocated to public schools for all states 


caiART c. 

R: I \ri\T rin cvih'NAi laAAo ANP Ariiirv To Support Education of the Six States with the 

ItRe AI:'^r lNC'A>iK AND THE SlX STATES WITH THE LOWTST INCOME 

PER Child of School Age 


A\rS-3E EDUCATIONAL LOAD AVERAGE INCOME PER CHILD 
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AVERAGE FOR STATES OF NORTH CAROLINA. KENTUCKY, ALABAMA, SOUTH CAROLINA, ARKANSAS AND MISSISSIPPI 



Each Student Represents 20 Children 5-17 Each $ mark Represents $ 1,000 of Personal 

Years of Age per 1,000 of the Population. Income per Child 5-17 Years of Age. 


AVERAGE LOAD, ABILITY, EFFORT, AND EXPENDITURE FOR (I) THE SIX STATES WITH 
THE GREATEST AND i2i THE SIX STATES WITH THE LOWEST INCOME PER CHILD: 


Children 5-17 years of age in each 


(2) 

1,000 of the population 

172 

266 

Personal income per child 

Percentage of total personal income 

$9,911 

$3,028 

allocated to public schools 

Current expense per pupil in 

1.76% 

2.44% 

average daily attendance 

$224 

$100 


was 3.1 per cent in 1937-38, but in 1947-48 the median had dropped to 
2.3 per cent. In spite of the decline in the proportion of income devoted 
to public schools, the rev^enues for schools have increased considerably. 
This seeming paradox is explained by the increase in the personal in¬ 
come of the people in the several states. 

An attempt was made also to determine the revenue receipts for pub¬ 
lic schools and state-supported colleges and universities in each state for 
1947—48, but many states were not able to give this information. The 
percentages of income devoted to public education in 1947-48 by the 
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twenty-eight states reporting range from 1.5 in Illinois and Rhode 

Island to 4.0 in New Mexico. The data in Table 3 of the Appendix show 

that in no state except ^N^evada is the percentage of income devoted to 

public education as high at present as it \vas ten years ago. In a few of 

the states reporting, the percentage of income devoted to all public 

education has decreased only slightly, but in many the decrease has been 
1 per cent or more. 

School and Other Revenues 

An effort was made to determine the percentage of state and local 
revenues allocated to public schools in 1947-48 (computations based on 
revenues from state and local sources for all state and local govern¬ 
mental purposes). This information was available for all states for 1941- 
42 only; and only twenty-five states were able to giv'^e similar informa¬ 
tion for 1947—48. For the states reporting, the percentages of state and 
local revenues devoted to the public schools have increased sharply in 
several states and slightly in others, but there have been slight decreases 
in a few states. Considerable caution must be exercised in comparing' 
states on the basis of the percentages of state and local revenues allo¬ 
cated to public schools. A relatively high percentage may mean that a 
state is making a great effort to support education or it may mean 
simply that other services are inadequately supported. 

LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL SUPPORT 

Expenditures for public schools have been increased in all states since 

1937-38. These increases are due to the increased numbers of children 

attending schools, to decreased purchasing power of the dollar, and 

other factors, including improved provisions for education in many 

school systems in all states and in most school systems in a number of 

states. For comparative purposes expenditures are given in terms of cost 
per pupil. 

Current Expense per Pupil 

The term “current expense” is ordinarily used to include all items of 
current expenditure except debt service and capital outlay. How^ever, 
the interest paid on indebtedness is also a form of current expense and is 
frequently added to the other items in arriving at a figure representing 
the expenditures for the current school program. 
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The a\ cra?e current expense including interest per pupil in average 
daily attendance is given in Table 4 in the Appendix by states for the 
vears 1937-38, 1941-42, 1945-46, and 1947-48. In a few cases where 
exact figures for 1947-48 were not available, careful estimates were 
obtained from the state departments of education or 1946-47 figures 

were substituted. 

Increases since 1937-38 

A stud\- of Table 4 shows that the current expense per pupil increased 
slit^hdv in all states between 1937-38 and 1941-42 and took a sharp 
upward spurt in most states between 1941-42 and 1947-48. This is 
shown bv the medians for all the states which are given below by years: 


1937-38.$82.79 

1941^2. 97.14 


1945-46.$139.81 

1947-48. 178.71 


It will be noted also that the changes have been greater in some states 
than in others, producing a number of changes in the relative ranking of 
the states. Some of the more striking improvements in relative ranking 

are shown below: 


Florida .... 
Kansas. . .. 
Montana. . 
Nebraska. . 
Oregon... 
Texas. . . .. 
Utah. 


1937-38 

..36 
. .30 
. .12 
. .33 
. .21 
34 
29 


1947 -^ 

29 

17 
2 

24 

9 

18 
21 

4 


Washington. 10 

Variations among the States 

In 1937-38 the lowest current expense per pupil was $28.35 in Mis¬ 
sissippi and the highest $159.67 in New York. Thus the expen^ture 
p>er pupil was approximately five and a half times as great in the highest 
as in the lowest state. Ten years later in 1947-48, the current expense 
per pupil had more than doubled in Mississippi, reaching $66.54, 
whereas the current expense in New York had climbed to an estimated 
$250.75 per pupil. In general the percentage increase in current expense 
per pupil has been greater in those states which ranked near the bottom 
in 1937-38. The actual net difference in dollars, however, tends to be 
greater than it was ten years ago. The differences in the states for 1947- 
48 are clearly revealed by the following comparison of the five highest 
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C'hart *7 classifies tlic sttitcs tieccirdint^ to cairj'cuit c'xjdciisc per pupil and 
C:hart 8 shows the rank of the states in current expense per pupil in 
1947-48 and the inc reases made since 1937 -38. 
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Adjusted Cdrrext Expen.se 

In the comparison of increases in current expense, allowance should 
be made for the decreased purchasing power of the dollar. The most 
commonly used index for calculating the comparative purchasing power 
of the dollar in different years is the Consumers’ Price Index prepared 
b\ the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This is an index for moderate-income 
families in large cities with a base of 100 for the period from 1935 to 
939. There is evidence that price changes have been .somewhat greater 
















CHART 8 


CvRRt NT E\ri Nsi. (Inci voiNC. Interest) per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance in 
Each State. 1'137-38 and 1947-48; and Current Expense 1947-48 

.\D|I STED IN Terms of 1935-39 Cost of Living 

(B.lscc 1 on Tables 4 and 5 in ihc .Appendix) 
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THE CURRENT EDUCATIONAL SITUATION 

in smsllci cities srid iii rursl sress thsii in the cities iTiecisLired hy the 
index. In other words, the adjustment effected by the use of the Con¬ 
sumers’ Price Index appears to be conservative. 

In making adjustments for current expense and for teachers’ salaries 
in this report, the index used for a given school vear was an averac^c of 

the monthly B.L.S. indices from September through the following Au¬ 
gust. This yielded the following indices: 

1937-38. 101.9 

1941-42. 113.3 

1945- 46. 132.3 

1946- 47. 154.2 (applied where 1946—47 data are used) 

1947- 48. 168.5 

The result of applying these indices to current expense per pupil for the 
years given is shown in Table 5 in the Appendix and in Chart 8. 

It is encouraging to note that even when these adjustments are made, 
the current expense per pupil shows a considerable increase during the 
past ten years in most states and a decrease in very few states. Some of 
the most marked increases are registered in states where amounts for 
current expense are still comparatively low. The net gain or loss for the 
ten-year period in the adjusted current expense is shown in Table 5 for 
each state. Forty-four states registered gains ranging from less than 
$6.00 per pupil up to nearly $48 per pupil, or net percentage gains rang¬ 
ing from slightly under 6 per cent to more than 69 per cent. The states 
showing the highest percentage of gains are given in Table I, with the 
adjusted current expense per pupil in average daily attendance and 
their rank among the states for 1937-38 and 1947-48. It is worth noting 

that in spite of the increases, all of these states exeept Texas still rank 
below the median. 


TABLE I 



1 

, 1937- 

-38 

1947-48 

-- 

State 





Gain 

Amount 

Rank j 

f 

Amount 

Rank 

(Per Cent) 

Texas.i 

South Carolina. 

Louisiana. 

S68.93 

38.58 

56.56 

33.38 

43.62 

44.52 

34 

44 

39 

47 

41 

40 

5116.91 

65.34 

95.44 

58.79 

70,88 

70.23 

18 

43 

32 

45 

40 

41 

69.6 

69.4 

68.7 
66.1 

62.5 

57.7 

Alabama.• 

Virginia.. 

Kentucky. 
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Variations in Current Expense within States 

It should be kept in mind that the current expense figures given in 
Tables 4 and 5 in the Appendix are state averages which give little indi¬ 
cation of the range of expenditures within each state. 

In spite of the progress that has been made in a number of states in 
improving programs for financing schools, there are still marked varia¬ 
tions in most states in current expense per pupil in various types of dis¬ 
tricts. Some of the low expenditures may arise from lack of local effort, 
and some of the high expenditures undoubtedly are due to the fact that 
the extreme smallness of enrolment in some districts causes a high per 
pupil cost. However, when these extremes are disregarded, it is evident 
that in some districts in most states expenditure levels are too low to 
support adequate programs. 

Table 6 in the Appendix gives the current expense per pupil in the 
low-expenditure and high-expenditure rural elementary districts, rural 
12-grade districts, and city 12-grade districts in states from which such 
information is available. In a few states the range between the low- 
expenditure and high-expenditure districts, whether rural or urban, 
was only about 2 or 3 to 1. In other states, it was 10 or more to 1. Some 
illustrations of these extremes may be found in the amounts shown 
for Colorado which indicate a per pupil current expense of only $39 in 
the low-expenditure rural elementary district, whereas in the high- 
expenditure rural elementary district it was $838. In the rural 12-grade 
districts, however, the range was only from $109 to $191, and in the 
urban districts it was from $98 to $188. In Kansas the range in rural 
elementary districts was from $112 to $735, in the rural 12-grade dis¬ 
tricts from $119 to $326, and in the city districts from $88 to $248. 

Chart 9 shows some ranges in current expense without interest per 
pupil in average daily attendance in rural 12-grade districts and city 
districts of representative states for 1947-48. 

The districts marked “low” are districts at or near the bottom in cur¬ 
rent expense per pupil, and those marked “high” are at or near the top 
in current expense per pupil for the designated state. It will be seen that 
the range is much greater in some states than in others and that the low- 
expenditure districts in some states are spending more per pupil than 
the high-expenditure districts in other states. Differences in expenditure 
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Ijctwccn rural and urban districts in the same state mav 

from the chart. The c.xact figures for all states reporting 
Table 6 in the Appendi.x. 

As is shown later in this report, there ttrc still main- 
equalizing educational opportunities within the states th 


also Ijc s('en 

arc gi\-en in 

problems of 
at lui\c not 
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‘ At or near the bottom in current e.xpen.se per pupil in average daily attendance. 
• At or near the top in current e-xpen.-^e per pupil in average daily attendance. 


been solved. Some of these problems arise from the maintenance of 
numerous small districts in which economical programs can never be 
provided, and others arise from inadequate programs of local and state 
finance that have thus far failed to provide for some of the basic needs 
that should be met in a satisfactory program of finance. 


Value of School Property 

hile it is difficult to obtain comparable figures on prov'isions for 
school buildings and equipment, some indication of the relative ade¬ 
quacy of these provisions may be obtained from the value of school 
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propcri\ per pupil in a\'crur;c daily attendance. These figures are given 
in l aMe ^ in the .\ppendi\. The \ alue of school property per pupil h 
'ai\ on in the lirst column. The iin estmcnt in school property per pupil in 
the state ha\ ini; the largest investment is nearly seven times that in the 
<iaie w ith the least investment. It is more than $600 per pupil in the 
lollowino' states: 

.W'w \oik. S810.00 Nevada. S619.00 

Rhode Island. 6"2.S9 Illinois. 607.75 

Nev- Jersev. trO.OO Wisconsin. 604.82 

M.issaehuseus. 658.60 

It is less than S200 per pupil in: 

Sinuh Ckirolina. Sl'M.OO Mississippi. S147.00 

Tennessee. 168.00 .Alabama. 121.00 

C hart 10 shows the relative position of all states in value of school 
propcrt\' per pupil in average daily attendance. 


Amounts of Indebtedness 

Some states ha\ e managed to provide their present school plant with¬ 
out accumulating large amounts of indebtedness. Other states have sub¬ 
stantial amounts of indebtedness per pupil. The amount of per pupil 
indebtedness should be subtracted from the value of school property per 
pupil in arriving at the net investment in, or the value of, the property. 
The school indebtedness per pupil is more than $150 in the following 
states: 

.Nevada. S229.79 Illinois. $156.88 

Maryland. 217.92 California. 154.04 

New jersev. 193.33 Texas. 153.29 

Ohio. 157.34 


It is less than $30 per pupil in the following states: 


West Viri^inia. S28.89 Alabama . . . . 

Wisconsin. 27,88 Kentucky... 

Maine. 26.50 Massachusetts 

Georgia. 25.30 Mississippi. . . 


. .. $20.93 
. .. 20.00 
. .. 17.09 

. .. 7.69 


Expenditures for Certain Items 

The expenditures per pupil for certain items also give some indication 
of what is being done in the various states. The expenditures for text¬ 
books and teaching supplies reported by the states range from less than 
S2.00 per pupil in several states to more than $10 per pupil in others. 
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The states reporting the highest expenditure per pupil for textbooks and 
teaching supplies are: 


California. SI 3.56 

Nebraska. 10.90 

Wyoming. 10.29 

Nevada. 9.48 


Washino-ion. S8.68 

Minnesota. 8.47 

South Dakota. 8.27 

Massachusetts. 7,72 


States reporting expenditures of less than S2.00 per pupil for textbooks 
and teaching supplies are .\labama, Arkansas, South C'arolina, and 
West Virginia. 

CHART 10 

Estimated Value of School Property per Pupil i.n Average Dail y 

Attendance, bv States, 1947-48 

(Based on Table 7 in the Appendix) 



The expenditures for capital outlay from year to year vary consider¬ 
ably in practically all states, especially at the present time because of 
price levels, the extent of bond issues, and other factors. The figure for a 
given year, therefore, is not necessarily indicative of the relative effort 
being made in a state to provide school plant facilities. In 1947-48 the 
expenditure per pupil for capital outlay was less than $5.00 in Maine, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, and Rhode Island. 
It was more than $50 per pupil in Oregon and Washington. Nine other 
states report expenditures for capital outlay in excess of $20 per pupil. 

The expenditure for interest has a rather direct bearing on the pro- 
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1h\ .ui-'C iIk' amount w hk h has to be used for interest (other thino-s 
I'eine equa.l' ali'eets somew hat the amotint which may be available for 
cwihcr phases of tlte program. The amount expended per pupil for inter¬ 
est ranged from less than SI.00 in thirteen of the states to more than 


S5.Oi' in tour states. 


.\TTEXD.\.\C E AND ENROLMENT RATIOS 

Table 8 in the .\ppendix gives for each state a number of ratios relat¬ 
ing to public school enrolment and attendance for 1947-48. The first 
column in the table shows the percentage relationship between the aver¬ 
age dailv attendance in public schools and school-age population. Sev¬ 
eral factors ha\'e a bearing on these ratios for the various states. In some 
states a much larger proportion of the school-age population is attend- 
iu's- school than in other states. Furthermore, in some states a rather 
lartre proportion of the school-age population may be attending non¬ 
public schools, and such attendance is not reflected in percentages in- 
\ ol\ ing only the public schools. The percentage ratios between enrol¬ 
ment in all schools and school-age population, as given in Table 1 in the 
Appendix, should therefore be studied in connection with the per- 
centa 2 :es in the first column of Table 8. 

Average D.-mlv Attend.^nce 

The average daily attendance in the public schools was above 80 per 
cent of the school-age population in five states and below 65 per cent in 
five other states. The states at the top and bottom in this respect are 
shown below: 



Per Cent 


Per Cent 

Xevada. 

. 9'>.4 

Kentucky. 

. .. . 64.1 

C'alifornia . . . 

. 90.2 

Massachusetts. 

. ... 63.3 

Wyominej. . . 

. 82.9 

Rhode Island. 

. .. . 63.0 

Utah. 

. 82.3 

Louisiana. 

. .. . 62.4 

Idaho. 

. 82.1 

New Hampshire. . . 

. ... 61.6 


The ratio of average daily attendance to enrolment in the public 
schools should give a fairly reliable indication of the extent to which 
enrolled children remain in school during the year. However, proce¬ 
dures for reporting enrolment and attendance are not yet uniform for all 
states, and figures given are only a fairly rough indication of the situa¬ 
tion among the states. The four highest and four lowest states in per- 
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centages of average daily attendance to enrolment in the public school 




are: 


Per Cent 

Vermont. 96,3 

Maine. 95.8 

Massachusetts. 92.6 

California. 92.0 


Per Cent 

Kentucky. . 81.4 

Xcw^ Mexico. 79.6 

Arizona. 78.5 

Georgia. 73.3 


Enrolment in Public Secondar\’ Schools 

One indication of the holding power of the schools in the various 

states is the ratio of enrolment in public secondary schools to enrolment 

in all public school grades (kindergarten through twelfth grade). Even 

this measure cannot be applied satisfactorily to those states which have 

had eleven-year programs and are just now' in process of changing to 

twelve-year programs. The states ranking highest and lowest hEthis 
respect are as follow's: 


Per Cent 

West Virginia. 31,1 


New York. 29.6 

Wisconsin. 29.6 

Illinois. 29.2 

Nebraska. 28.5 

Pennsylvania. 28.1 


Per Cent 

Arkansas. 18.3 

New Me.xico. 17.9 

Alabama. 17 g 

Kentucky. 16.3 

Louisiana. 15.2 

Mississippi. 14.3 


The ratios of the number of high school graduates to the total enrol¬ 
ment in the public secondary grades likewise vary considerably, showing 
that the holding power of the secondary schools is far from uniform 
among the states. In other words, children enrolled in secondary schools 
seem to drop out of school before graduating in proportions larger in 
some states than in others. The highest and lowest states in proportion of 
high school graduates to secondary enrolment are: 


Per Cent 

Nebraska. 22.0 

Connecticut. 21.7 

Iowa. 21.7 

Massachusetts. 21.6 

California. 21.5 


Per Gent 

New Mexico. 15.6 

Arizona. 15.5 

Virginia. 15.2 

West Virginia. 12.0 

Georgia. 11.6 


The percentages for all states reporting are given in Table 8 in the 
Appendix. 


Kindergartens and Junior Colleges 

Only a few states have thus far established kindergartens on a state¬ 
wide basis. If all children were enrolled in kindergartens for approxi¬ 
mately one year, we might expect kindergarten enrolment to be some- 
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thhv^ over onc-ninlh of the enrolment in kindergarten th- u , 
eighth grade. As Table 8 shows, in 1947-48 there were five st^/ 
more than 10 per cent of their elementary enrolments in kindcn'ln^'''" 

Per Cent 

. 15.1 .\cu- Jersey 

i. l a-lifornia'. . C 

Maine. 119 ' 1 

At the other end of the seale a number of states report no kincle,-,nr- 

eniolments, and several states report less than 1 per rent of their t,,, : 
clcmcnteiry enrolments in kindergartens. 

'JTe publie junior eollege .situation also varies greatly am- nt; 

states. Several .states have not established any publie junior 

while a few have what may be eon.sidered praetieallv state-uide 

terns. If all high school graduates enrolled in public junior eolle-r. - 

junior college enrolment would be approximatelv 200 prr ecru -s ,ir 

number of high school graduates. The highest percentages found a, m 
present time arc as follows: 


Cwilifornin . 
Wasliinoton 
Arizona . . . 
)pi. 



’SISY 


r C(’nt 


Cc f ( r 

. . 70,1 

I'tah. 


- . 44.6 

Cdjlorado. 

24 1 

. 39.5 

Missouri . 

22 

- . 34.4 

f liiiujis. 

'>0 “ 


All other state percentages arc below 20. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

-Ome states have a mueh heavier educational load than other' in 
terms of the proportion of school-age children in the population. 1 h-' 
number of .school-age children per thousand of the total popiilati- n 
ranges from 166 in New Jersey to 283 in New Mc.xieo, evith an avrra.- 
or all states o( 20.5. In the highest quartile of the states with rc'pci t to 

Ciitional load au most ol the southeastern states. North and ^otitli 
-Utikotcg Uttih, tind New Alexico. 

The states likewise vary in ability to support education, olicn in 
inverse latio to the percentage of c hildren in the population. The a^rr- 
^7^ P^'isonal income pei child ol school age ranges from S2.y^ m 
Mississippi to $10,742 in New ^ork, with an average for all M 

^ states with the lowest incomes per capita and fx'r child <’1 
.’c lool a,^c aie laigely concentrated in the southern part of tlic (Minitr\ 
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3. The state and local revenues for the support of public schools from 
kindergarten through grade 12 constitute 1.5 per cent or less of the per¬ 
sonal income payments of the people in Connecticut, Illinois, and Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and more than 3.0 per cent in Arizona, Montana, New 
Mexico, and Utah. 

4. The current expense per pupil in average daily attendance for 
1947-48 ranges from less than S67 in Mississippi to more than $260 in 
New Jersey. In four states the average current expense per pupil includ¬ 
ing interest is less than $100 and in three states it is more than $250. In 
general the states which are low in the average current expense per pupil 
are low in ability to support education and are making a greater than 
average effort as measured by the ratio of revenue receipts for public 
schools to total personal income. 

5. The variation in average current expense among districts within 
states is as marked as the variation among states. Often the current ex¬ 
pense per pupil in average daily attendance is from two to three times 
as great in some districts as in other districts in the same state. 

6. All states show an increase in the current expense per pupil in 
1947—48 as compared with 1937—38. Even when current expense is ad¬ 
justed by Consumers’ Price Indices to take account of the decreased pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar, forty-four states show a gain in the ten-year 
period ranging from about 6 per cent to above 68 per cent. 

7. The value of school property per pupil in average daily attendance 
ranges from less than $200 in four states to above $600 in seven states. 
There are also wide variations in the expenditure per pupil for capital 
outlay and for textbooks and teaching supplies. 

8. The proportion of children in ages 5 to 17 inclusive in average daily 
attendance in public schools ranges from less than 62 per cent to more 
than 90 per cent, and the proportion of average daily attendance to 
enrolment in public schools ranges from less than 80 per cent to above 
90 per cent. 

9. The ratio of secondary enrolment to the total enrolment in kinder¬ 
garten through grade 12 ranges upward as high as 31 per cent and 
downward to below 15 per cent, but these ratios are not strictly compa¬ 
rable, due chiefly to the recent addition of a twelfth grade in a number 
of states. 
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10. Iho ratio ol hi-h .«icliool graduates to enrolment in seconH 

hix^ls ranges Iroin alx)\ e 21 per cent downward to less than 16 per ^ 

11. Si.\ states report kindergarten enrolment totaling 10 per ceT^’ 
more ol the total enrolment in the kindergarten through grade 8 wh'7 
a eonsiderable nu.nU^- of states report no. or practically no, enrolment 

HI public kindci'i^artcns. 

12. The ratio of public junior college enrolment to high school eradu 
ates ranges Irom a high of above 70 per cent in California down to zero 
m manv ol the states. The states other than California having pubHc 
junior college enrolment totaling more than 30 per cent of the high 
school graduates arc Arizona, Mississippi, Utah, and Washington. 


Ill 


BASIC CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE 
EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


S INCE education is a responsibility of the several states, the highest 
importance attaches to the agencies through which the states dis¬ 
charge their responsibility and to the constitutional and legal pro¬ 
visions which govern the operation of their public school systems. 

Each of the state constitutions contains one or more provisions for the 
establishment or maintenance of public schools. Some of the constitu¬ 
tions simply recognize the states’ responsibility for education and direct 
the legislatures to establish and maintain efficient systems of free pub¬ 
lic schools. Others add a few general provisions but leave the details to 
legislation or state board regulation. 

In contrast, there are a number of state constitutions which contain 
detailed provisions for methods of selection of officials, terms of office, 
bases for distribution of state school funds, tax limitations, and other de¬ 
tails which tend to prevent sound organization and administration. In 
some of these it is so difficult to amend the constitution that the obstacles 
appear practically insurmountable. 

The laws regarding education are gathered in school codes which run 
to several hundred pages for most of the states. Some of these laws oper¬ 
ate in such a way as to encourage sound administration of the state 
school system; others are of doubtful value; and still others are a positive 
hindrance to efficient and economical operation. 

Most states recognize the importance of revising school codes from 
time to time. Twenty-six states report codifications of school law or revi¬ 
sions of existing codes since 1940; twelve others report codifications be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1939; and seven report no codification or revision since 
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I'EiO. Calilornia, Oklahoma, 
ihc last codiHcation. 


and Montana do 


not specify the date of 


The state educational agencies in the several states bear a general 
semblance to one another. Each state has a chief school executive d 
ficer, seiz ing usually under tlie direction of, or in co-operation with one 
or more state boards of education; and each state has provided the chief 
school officer \vith a professional staff which constitutes the state depart¬ 
ment ol education. There is a wide divergence, however, in responsibili¬ 
ties and functions assigned, in services rendered, and in relationships of 
the state agencies to one another and to local educational agencies 


STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Thirt\ -three states have state boards of education charged with gen¬ 
eral responsibility for elementary and secondary education, and six 

others have boards ^vith responsibility for certain aspects of elementary 
and secondary education. 


Scope of Responsibilities 

Table 9 in the Appendix shows the phases of education for which the 
general state boards of education exercise responsibility. In some states 
the boards have quite extensive powers over all phases of elementary 
and secondary education and closely related fields. In New York State 
the Board of Regents has responsibility for the state library and all its 
branches, state museums, and motion picture censorship, as well as for 

public elementary and secondary schools and teachers colleges. A few 
other boards exercise powers nearly as broad. 

In other states the powers and functions are so limited that the boards 
have little responsibility for major aspects of the public school systems. 
In Michigan the board is charged only with such responsibilities as ex¬ 
amination of textbooks in physiology and hygiene, supervising schools 
or the blind and deaf, reviewing decisions of local boards regarding 
pupil tra^portation, and making studies related to general problems of 
the public schools. It does have a larger responsibility for teachers col¬ 
leges and normal schools. In Kansas the board approves textbooks, 
regulates certification of teachers and certain aspects of the curriculum, 

but in most matters it acts in an advisory capacity to the state superin¬ 
tendent. 

The responsibility for vocational education appears to be treated as a 
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separate responsibilit\\ even in some states where it is assigned to the 
same board responsible for other aspects of elementary and secondary 
education. The division is indicated by designating the boards as state 
boards for vocational education when dealing with vocational aspects. 
In two states, Massachusetts and Nevada, the separation is carried a 
step further by adding members for purposes of vocational education 
only. The nine states which have no state boards for general aspects of 

elementary and secondary education do have boards which deal with 
vocational education onlv. 

Duties and Functions 

Information on the extent to which certain duties and functions are 
assigned by law to state boards of education is presented in Table 10 in 
the Appendix. The items checked by twenty or more states are given 
below with the number of states checkins: each: 


1 . Adoption of rules and regulations which have the effect of law. 37 states 

2 . Regulation of teacher certification. 37 states 

3. Prescription of minimum standards in specified areas. 34 states 

4. Determination of educational policies. 32 states 

5. Adoption of courses of study. 3 j states 

6 . Determination of regulations governing the apportionment of state 

school funds.^. 25 states 

7. Regulation of teacher education other than by certification. 23 states 

8. Determination of the plan of organization for the state department of 

education. 21 states 

9. Adoption of textbooks. 21 states 


It is worth noting that only thirty-two of the state boards of education 
are specifically charged with the determination of educational policies 
although this is generally considered the primary function of such 
boards. Thirty-seven boards are authorized to adopt rules and regula¬ 
tions which have the effect of law, but the matters subject to regulation 
are narrowly limited in some states. The same thing is true of the pre¬ 
scription of minimum standards. The determination of the plan of or¬ 
ganization for state departments of education is assigned by law to state 
boards in only twenty-one states. It is interesting to note that this power 
IS assigned in all ten of the states in which the chief state school officers 
are selected by the state boards; but in only two out of the seven in 
which the chief state school officers are appointed by the governors; and 

in only nine out of the thirty-one in which the chief state school officers 
are elected by popular vote. 
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Number of Members 

A Study of Table 11 in the Appendix will illuminate further the char¬ 
acteristics of state boards of education. It will be seen that the number 
of members ranges from 3 to 19 but the most common number of mem¬ 
bers IS 7 and the average is 8.6. The situation with regard to the number 
of members on state boards is summarized below: 


Boards having 3- 4 members. 3 

Boards having 5- 6 members. 4 

Boardshaving 7- 8 members. I 3 

Boards having 9-10 members. 10 

Boards having 11-12 members. 5 


Boards having 13 or more members. 4 

The summary below shows the number of state boards having a desitr 
nated number of members engaged in educational work: 


Boards having 0 educators. 11 

Boardshaving 1 educator. 15 

Boards having 2—3 educators. 5 

Boards having 4-5 educators. 4 

Boards having 6-7 educators. 3 

Boardshaving 18 educators. 1 


A total of twenty-two states require membership on the board of one 
or more professional educators, including the chief state school officer. 
In Arizona the law requires that 7 out of 8 members be engaged in edu- 

, o o 

cational work* In Indiana the requirement applies to 13 out of 19 mem¬ 
bers, in New Mexico to 3 out of 7, and in Wyoming to 2 out of 7. 
Actual membership of the boards includes more persons engaged in edu¬ 
cational work than are required by law. Thus Massachusetts has 4, 
Viiginia 2, and Arkansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, and New Jersey 1 
each, although none is required by law in any of these states. In nine 
other states the number of members engaged in educational work ex¬ 
ceeds the legal requirement. To guarantee a board composed entirely of 
laymen, Georgia and Missouri exclude from membership those actively 

in educational work. This is in line with present-day thinking 
about the character and functions of state boards of education. 

Methods of Appointment and Terms 

In thirteen of the states all members of the state boards of education 
are appointed by the governors and in fourteen others a majority are 
named by the governors. In three states a majority of members are 
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elected by popular vote. In Ne^v York all members are elected by the 
legislature; in Utah the members are elected by regional conventions 
of local boards of education; in Washington by convention of local 
school board members; and in Wyoming they are appointed by the 
state superintendent of schools with the approval of the governor. 

Twenty-four boards have one or more ex officio members, and three 
of these are composed entirely of ex officio members (the number will be 
reduced to two when the recently adopted constitutional amendments 
become effective in Colorado). Studies show a steady trend away from 
ex officio memberffiip. Whereas there were twenty-one boards com¬ 
posed wholly or chiefly of ex officio members in 1900, in 1949 there will 
be only two. Information in regard to number of’ boards chosen in 
various ways is given by states in Table 11 in the Appendix. The terms 
of office of appointed or elected board members are summarized below 


States having terms of 
States having terms of 
States having terms of 
States having terms of 
States having terms of 
States having terms of 
States having terms of 
States having terms of 
States having terms of 


2 years. 9 

* ***** 

3 years. 2 

4 years. 10 

5 years. 3 

6 years. 13 

7 years. 3 

8 years. 2 

9 years. 3 

3 years. 1 


The trend appears to be in the direction of terms longer than four years 
and over half of the states now have terms of five years or longer 


CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

Each of the states has a state superintendent of public instruction, a 

commissioner of education, or a chief state school officer under some 

other title. The importance of the office varies greatly among the several 

states as reflected in the powers and duties assigned and the qualifica- 
tions required. 

Methods of Selection, Terms, and Salaries 
In thirty-one states the chief state school officers are elected by 
popular vote, in ten appointed by the state boards of education, and in 
seven appointed by the governor. The method of appointment for each 
state is shown in Table 12 in the Appendix and in Chart 11. The trend 
appears to be in the direction of appointment by the state board. Mas¬ 
sachusetts changed to this method in 1947, and Idaho and Colorado 


I 
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found in thirteen states, in nine of tvhieh the chief state school officer is 

elected by P 3 ,,,, 3 ,hool officers range from S3.300 in 

The annu salaries are shown by states 

“* a n salary of those appointed by state boards is considerably 
""ih n that for either of the other two methods of selection. The 
S'cffief“atscLTo^^^^^ receiving salaries of less than S5,000 are 


TABLE II 

Salaries of Chief State School Officers, 1947 

by Methods of Selection 


-48 


Method of Selection 


Salary Groups 


Appointed by 


Total 


State 

Board 


S 3,000- 
4,000- 
5 , 000 - 
6 , 000 - 
7 ,000- 
8 , 000 - 
10 , 000 - 
12,000 
14,000 
16,000 


3.999. - 
4,999 . . 

5.999. 

6.999. . 

7.999. 

9.999. 

11.999. 

13.999. 
-15,999. 
and over 


Governor 


Popular 

Vote 


I 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 


3 

1 

I 

1 

1 


1 

8 

5 
8 

6 
2 

1 


Totals. 


10 


7 


Median Salaries 


S10,000 


31 


1 

8 

6 

12 

8 

5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

48 


$ 7,000 


$ 6,000 


S6,500 


all electetttt vote; and only one of those elected by popular 

vote receives a salary “j'^orofficer receives a salary lower 

In many states the chief ^ importance of 

than that of numerous officials. 1 h g 

the office would seem to JUS ly^^ state ffie chief state school officer’s 

state department ea . ^ of his own department and by 

salary is exceeded by th employees, including engi- 

the salaries of a wtde ^ wardens. Idaho reports 170 state 

neers, college presidents, P school officer; 

employees -ivin. higher " 

SXrs'M;n“ do’reeognite the importance of the chief 
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adopted amendments last November providing for selection b 

state boards. Recent state survey reports in several states have re^ ^ ^ 

mended a change from other methods of selection to appointmemT 
the state board. ^ - 

The terms of office of chief state school officers are shown by states' 

Table 12 in the Appendix and by methods of selection in Table I beln^*” 
I he majority of states now have either indefinite terms or terms of fo 

years or longer. The indefinite term is found in half of the cases where 
appointments are by the state boards. Terms of less than four years are 

CHART 11 

Methods Used by the States in Selecting Chief State School Officers, 1947-48 

(Based on Table 12 in the Appendix) 




APPOINTMENT BY STATE BOARD 
APPOINTMENT BY GOVERNOR 
ELECTION BY POPULAR VOTE 


table 1 


Perms of Office of Chief State School Officers, 1947-48 



by Methods of Selection 



Number 
OF States 

Term of Office in Years 

1 i ' 1 ( 1 

i 

^ 1 2 1 3 1 4 , 5 ' 6 lindcf.i 

1 

Median 

Term 

Appointed by state board . 

1 10 

1 1 

^ » * h 

* j 1 i . , ! i 1 i 1 ! 5 j 

6 yrs.- 

Appointed by governor. 

Elected by popular vote . 

1 1 

31 

. 1 ' 

. 1 1 i ' 3 1 1 . ] 

.■ 9 1 .22 

1 

indef. 

4 

4 

All methods . 

48 1 

‘ i 11 ^ 1 26 2 ' 1 , 6 i 

1 1 1 i 1 i 1 

4 
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state school officer by providing a salary at least equal to that of any 
state official other than the governor. The following summary shows 
the number of states in which designated numbers of state positions 
tother than tlie governorships) command higher salaries than those of 
the chief state school officers: 

0 positions with higher salaries, 8 states 
1-3 positions with higher salaries, 15 states 
4-6 positions with higher salaries, 8 states 
7-9 positions with higher salaries, 3 states 
10 or more positions with higher salaries, 5 states 

No information received from 9 states 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Information \vas requested in regard to the educationzd qualifications 
prescribed for the chief state school officers. Twenty-six states report no 
legal provisions in this respect. Fifteen states report specific education 
requirements: one requires two years of graduate work, three specify a 
Master’s degree, and the others require graduation from an approved 
college, university, or normal school. Six of the states with specific edu¬ 
cational requirements and two additional states require that the chief 
state school officers be able to qualify for teaching certificates. Most of 
these specify the highest grade of certificate issued. 

Requirements for experience in education were reported by eleven 
states—ranging from Nebraska’s requirement of four years as superin¬ 
tendent, principal, or supervisor to Kansas’ requirement of ten years in 
teaching or administration (five of which must have been in Kansas). 
All of the others, except Idaho, require at least five years of experience 
in teaching zind administration. There are five other states which have 
general requirements of training and experience expressed in . such 
terms as “must be an experienced educator,” “should have training and 
experience in educational work,” or must be a “person of educational 
attainment and breadth of experience in the administration of public 
education.” 

Information for all states reporting educational requirements is sum¬ 
marized in Table 13 in the Appendix. 

Relationships to State Boards of Education 

The relationships of the chief state school officers to state boards of 
education are shown, by states, in Table 12 of the Appendix. Itis app^- 
ent that the method of selection tends to influence the relationship. 
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All of the ten chief state school officers appointed by state boards 
serve as executive officers of the boards, and none serves either as an 
ex officio member or as chairman of the board. 

Of the seven chief state school officers appointed by the governors, 
three are in states having no state boards, and four serv'e as executive 
officers of their boards, but two of these are also ex officio members. 

In six of the states where superintendents are elected by popular vote 
there are no state boards of education; in four others the state super¬ 
intendents do not serve as executive officers of the boards; but in 
twenty states they are ex officio members. 

Nine chief state school officers serve as chairmen of the state boards 
of education; of these seven are elected by popular vote and two are 
appointed by governors. Twenty-two chief state school officers serve as 
secretaries of state boards; of these seven are appointed by the state 
boards, two by the governors, and thirteen are chosen by popular elec¬ 
tion. 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 

Each state has a group of professional staff members which assist the 
chief state school officer in performing state educational functions. This 
staff is referred to usually as the State Department of Education. There 
is considerable variation in the size of state departments of education, in 
the responsibilities assigned, in scope of activities, and in mode of opera¬ 
tion. 

Size of Staffs 

The total number of professional staff members in state departments 
of education ranges from a high of 523 in New York to a low of 12 in 
South Dakota. 

The number of staff members employed is affected by the size of the 
state and the school population served and by the extent of services and 
responsibilities assigned. States where the program of services covers all 
aspects of elementary and secondary education and related programs 
require a larger number of professional staff members in state depart¬ 
ments of education than do states where the services are limited to rela¬ 
tively few aspects of administration and instruction. The lack of ade¬ 
quate staffs for research and accounting and the inability of existing 
staffs to provide many other needed services indicate that state depart¬ 
ment staffs tend to be too small rather than too large. 
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The number of professional staff members per one thousand teachers 
as shown in Table 14 in the Appendix ranges from fewer than two to 
more than thirty. The ratio naturally tends to be higher for the smaller 
states as certain services are needed even though the number of teachers 
is relatively small. 

The number of professional staff members for each state is shown in 
this table with separate figures for vocational and non-vocational as¬ 
pects of education. In some states the staffs for vocational education 
are separate from state departments of education. For this reason 
it seemed best to exclude from the summary below the staff members 
enorasred in vocational education and vocational rehabilitation. The 

o o 

number of states having designated numbers of professional staff mem¬ 
bers for non-vocational aspects of education is shown below: 


10 or fewer. 7 states 

11-20 . 12 states 

21-30. 7 states 

31-40. 14 states 

41 and above. 8 states 


When the number of professional staff members engaged in non-voca¬ 
tional aspects of education is compared with the number of non-voca¬ 
tional teachers in elementary and secondary schools, the variations in 
size of staff become more meaningful. The number of states having 
designated numbers of professional staff members (excluding those en¬ 
gaged in vocational education and vocational rehabilitation) per one 
thousand teachers in elementary and secondary schools (excluding 
vocational) is given below: 

0.6^.9. 7 states 3.0-3.9. 3 states 

1.0-1.9. 18 states 4.0-4.9.2 states 

2 .0-2.9. 12 states 5.0 or more. 6 states 

Staff for Vocational and General Education 
The total number of professional staff members for vocational educa¬ 
tion and vocational rehabilitation combined exceeds that for all other 
aspects of elementary and secondary education in at least thirty-three 
states. There are nine states in which the professional personnel for voca¬ 
tional education (not including vocational rehabilitation or veterans 
education) exceeds the number of professional staff members for all 
other aspects of elementary, secondary, and teacher education. Three 
additional states have the same number of professional staff members 
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for vocational education as ior all non-vocational aspects. Tlicsc t\\ el\ c 
states are listed in Table III with the number of professional stall mem¬ 
bers for vocational education and general education. 

The comparative understaffing of non-vocational phases probably is 
due to the fact that federal funds are available for the employment of 
personnel engaged in vocational education. Otherwise there would seem 
little justification for the fact that in eight states, two-thirds or more of 
the professional staff members are concerned with vocational education 
and vocational rehabilitation. 


r.\BLE III 


StiltC 

Vocational 

Education 

General 

Education 

Arkansas . 

28 

lo 

Idaho . . 

14 

7 

Nlichigan .. 

31 


Minnesota. 

32 

24 

Missouri . . . . . 

48 

33 

North Carolina . 

65 

38 

North Dakota . 

6 

6 

Pennsylvania . 

i 4 

o3 

South Dakota . 

5 

4 

Virginia . 

48 

33 

West Virginia . 

, 16 

1 6 

Wyoming . 

7 

1 

1 

t 

1 


Qualifications of St.\ff Members 

Information was sought on the proportion of professional staff mem¬ 
bers having advanced degrees. Of the forty-four states answering this 
question, twelve reported no staff members with Doctors’ degrees and 
thirty-two states reported percentages of professional staff members hav¬ 
ing Doctors’ degrees r 2 uniging from 1 up to 25. The twelve state depart¬ 
ments of education having 10 per cent or more professional staff mem¬ 
bers with Doctors’ degrees are given below: 

Per Cent 

Marylgind.25 

Washington. 25 

Alabama. 21 

New York. 20 

New Jersey. 19 

New Hampshire. 16 

For the forty-three states which gave information on proportion of 
staff members holding Masters’ degrees, the percentages ranged from 14 


Per Cent 

Texas. 16 

Nebraska*. 15 

Delaware. 11 

Pennsylvania. 11 

, T ##***•**.* + ***'••• 11 


Florida .... 10 
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to litO. Four states reported 25 per cent or less with Masters’ degrees 
d went\ -one states reported between 26 and 50 per cent. 

1 he ten states with 75 per cent or more with Masters’ deorees are* 


\\ e$t \ ir^inia . . 

Per Cent 

. 100 

Oklahoma. 

Per Cent 

. 90 

1 owa. 

. 98 

Nebraska. 

. 89 

Indiana. 

A 1 

. 95 

Mississippi. 

. 84 

Arkansas. 

. 94 

New Jersey. 

. 82 

Missouri. 

90 

Texas. 

. 80 


1 he prescribed minimum qualifications for professional staff mem¬ 
bers show a wide range. Twelve states require Masters’ degrees or the 
equiwilent, and seventeen states require Bachelors’ degrees but give 
preference to applicants with Masters’ or higher degrees. Other states 
indicate that varying amounts of experience and education are required. 
In several states requirements are set up under civil service, specifying 
dificrent types of experience, degrees, and certification, according to 
positions involved. Five states permit the state superintendents of public 
instruction to set up standards for various positions, and other states 
delegate this power to the state boards of education. 


Methods of Appointment of Staff Members 

The prex ailing methods of appointment of professional staff members 
are by the state boards of education on recommendation of the chief 
state school officers and by the chief state school officers directly. The 
lormer method is used entirely by sixteen states and for a part of the 
professional staff by seven others. Appointment by the chief state school 
officers is reported as the sole method in eleven states and as the method 
of appointment of some professional staff members in twelve others. In 
addition, one state reports appointment by the chief state school officer 
with the approval of the governor, and others report appointment by 
the chief state school officers from civil service lists. Ten states in all 
make use of civil service provisions in appointment of personnel. 

Authority for dismissal of professional staff members is vested in the 
chief state school officers in fifteen states, in the chief state school officers 
with certain restrictions in five others, and in the state boards of educa¬ 
tion upon recommendation of the chief state school officers in twenty- 
one states. Twelve states reported civil service procedures of appeal for 
professional staff members under civil service, and six states indicate 
that reasons for dismissal must be stated in writing. 
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Salaries 

Salaries paid professional stalT members in state departments of edu¬ 
cation vary Nvidely from state to state. In ten states the top salaries paid 
go above $8,000, while in ten states the top salaries are under $5,000. 

As shown by Table 15 in the Appendix the highest salaries paid pro¬ 
fessional staff members are found in New \'ork with a top salary of 
$13,500 and Maryland with a top salary of $10,000. At the other end 
of the scale are Colorado with a top salary of $3,210 and North Dakota 
with a top salary of $3,300. The range in minimum salaries of profes¬ 
sional personnel is from $1,500 in New Mexico to $4,500 in Washington. 
In many states the salaries seem too low to be attractive to persons of 
requisite professional competence. If state departments are to be staffed 
by persons of recognized ability, the salaries offered must compare fav^or- 
ably with those paid faculty members of institutions of higher learning 
and superintendents in the larger school systems. 


Additional Services Needed 


Most states report a need for one or more services not no^v provided 
by state departments of education or for the expansion of one or more 
existing services. 

The services for which the greatest number express a need are shown 
in Table 16 in the Appendix. Among the important services lacking in 
a number of states are research, school plant consultative services, and 
finance and budget services. Since several states did not reply to this 
question and others did not make any canvass of needs, there is reason 
to believe that Table 16 understates the need for additional services. 
This is borne out by the fact that some of the states best provided with 
services express greater need than other states in which services are 
extremely meager. 

A frequency list of the services for which the greatest number of state 
departments express a need are: 


Research and statistical services. 

General supervisory or consultative services 

School plant consultative services. 

Health, physical education, etc. 

Elementary supervision. 

Audio-visual aid services. 

Guidance, child development, etc. 


21 states 
17 states 
16 states 
13 states 
12 states 
12 states 
10 states 
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Undoulnodl\- iho most striking need is for research and statistical serv¬ 
ices w Inch seem to be almost completely lacking in some states. Next 
in importance, aside from general supervisory or consultative services 
are consultati\e serx ices in the school plant field. 


Rel.mionships to Other Agencies 

In a number ot states certain educational services are provided jointly 
b\- the state educational agencies in co-operation with other state agen¬ 
cies. Twentx -six states indicated such co-operative relationships with 
the state departments ot health. The health serviees rendered co-opera- 
tix'ely include: school health services listed by nine states; general or 
unspecified services listed by eight states; health education listed by six; 
school sanitation listed by three; child health handbook listed by two; 
and school lunch program and approval of school buildings listed by 
one each. Five states report co-operative services with highway or motor 
vehicle departments, and four report co-operative services with state 
police departments or departments of public safety. One or more states 
report co-operative relationships with departments of conservation, de¬ 
partments of social xvelfare, departments of agriculture, state libraries, 
and a number of other agencies. Extension of such relationships would 
seem to be desirable in most states. 

In quite a different eategory is the division of responsibility for certain 
educational functions betxveen educational and non-educational agen¬ 
cies. Information as to the division of responsibility for sixteen selected 
serx ices is given in Table 17. It is evident that some of the services are 
not exclusivelx' educational in nature. 

r 

Among the functions which are assigned to state agencies other than 
educational agencies are the folloxving: auditing the school accounts in 
txventy-one states, approval of school bond issues in thirteen states, pre¬ 
scribing financial accounting forms and reports in seven states, review or 
approval of school budgets in ten states, health education in five states, 
apportioning state school funds in four states, and approval of school 
plant plans in three states. 

WTether or not these represent a seriovs whittling away of the au¬ 
thority of educational agencies depends largely on the manner in which 
these functions are exercised. For example, if approval of school plant 
plans extends only to assuring safe or fireproof construction, there is no 
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interference with proper exercise of edueaiicnial tuiu licais; but if ap¬ 
proval by non-educational a^eneic-s poes nuu h beycnid this, there is 
serious danger of interfering with educational jx^Jicies and pnjurain.s. 
Similarly, auditing of schotd accounts by non-edueaiional ag('iu ies is 
proper and useful when confined to acccjunting for funds, but rajt w hen 
used as a means of exercising ecjutrol o\er edut ational ptjlicies or ja ej- 


yrams. 


SUMMARY' OF FINDINGS 


1. Most states recognize the desirability of a single {)(jlie\-inaking 
agency for all phases of elementary and secaaidarx' edueati(.ai, iiu hiding 
vocational education and the preparation (jf teachers f(jr the jjuljlic 
schools. Departures from this principle include divisifui of res[)onsiljilii\' 
between two or more boards, the absence tif any Ixaird for general 
aspects of elementary and secondary education, the assignment ol pcdicy 
formulation to the chief state school officer, and the control of policy 
decisions by non-educational agencies. 

2. Best practice tends toward a board of seven tcj thirteen able and 
public-spirited citizens who repre.sent the general public interest and 
are not actively engaged in educational work. Departures include the 
presence of ex officio members and professional educators on boards. 

3. Appointment of state board members by the governor for over¬ 
lapping terms of five years or longer is the prevailing practice in most 
states. There are numerous exceptions: some questionable, such as com¬ 
plete turnover of membership with a new administration and boards 
composed of ex officio members entirely; some of possible merit, such as 

election by local school board members. 

4. The chief state school officer is the executive officer of the board ol 
education in most states; as such, sound principles of administration in¬ 
dicate that he should be elected by and be responsible to the board. 
Most serious exception is the election of chief state school officers by 
popular vote in thirty-one states. 

5. The chief state school officer is a highly qualified educational leader 
in many states (and should be in all). He should be given status and 
compensation commensurate with the importance of education in the 
structure of state srovernment. Unfortunatelv, in many states low com- 
pensation, short terms of office, and election on a political basis make 
the position unattractive to properly qualified persons. 



5.1 THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

0 . Each of the states has a state department of education serving as 
the stall' of the chief state scliooi officer and as a service center for local 
school districts. In some states the services are quite comprehensive; in 
others so meager that local school systems can expect but little in the 
wav of information or advice. 

Relati\ eh‘ few states have established conditions which make posi¬ 
tions in the state departments of education attractive to persons of pro¬ 
fessional competence sufficient to make them valuable as consultants to 
local sc hool systems. Salaries in line with superintendencies of the larger 
school svstems tend to be the exception rather than the rule. 

S. All state departments need competent research and statistical staffs 
to furnish information needed for determination of state policy and for 
s;uidance of local school systems. Very few state departments have 
enough personnel to gather the wide range of information needed, to 
maintain adequate records, or to make studies of various types of school 
construction, equipment, supplies, and procedures. 



IV 


SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF LOCAL SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


T he actual operation of schools in all states is intrusted to local 

school systems. These local administrativ^e districts as the basic 
school operating units are largely responsible for school build¬ 
ings, equipment, supplies, staff, policies, and programs. They provide 
the machinery through which local control of schools is exercised and 
through which decisions are made in regard to location and size of 
schools, educational programs and services to be offered, and amount of 
support to be provided locally. 

DESIRABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

The size and characteristics of the local school districts prevailing with¬ 
in a state influence the breadth and quality of the educational program, 
the relationship of education to community life, and the per pupil costs of 
education. Great importance, therefore, attaches to the kind of school 
districts through which a state discharges its responsibility for education. 

From national studies and reports and from numerous local surveys, 
there is emerging a consensus as to the characteristics needed in local 
school administrative units. Some of the more important of these char¬ 
acteristics are set forth in the following statement adapted from reports 
prepared in 1948 by the Commission on School District Reorganization 
in the Greater Battle Creek (Michigan) Area and the survey staff for 
study of the Fayette County and Lexington (Kentucky) public school 
systems: 

A Properly Organized School District 

1. Contains at least one well-defined community or a number of interrelated com¬ 
munities; 

2. Has the pupils and resources to offer a comprehensive program of education from 
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the kindergarten through the high school, and to make provision for posr-hir t^ 
school and adult education at reasonable unit cost; 

3 . Is able to procure capable educational leadership; 

4 . Is able to maintain a competent, well-balanced staff of teaclicrs, suurrvisor<; 'ir.a 

1 • 1 ' I i Tj 

sj)ccialists; 

5. Can finance its school program without unduly burdensome taxes: 

6 . T.ocatcs schools with clue regard to 

a) bringing together enough children in each age group to make G:ood inMoirri 
possible at reasonable cost, w'hilc 
h) jjlacing schools in neighborhood or community centers, and 
r) holding the time spent in transportation to a maximum of one hour ear h w av 
for high school children and less for younger children; 

7. Is of such size and so organized that all the peopleof the district can exercise a voic r m 
^ 7 ) choosing the school board, 

h) developing programs for all age groups, and 
c) other phases of planning and policy making. 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF SUHOOL DISTRICTS 

A comprehensive program of education can be offered at rcas(>na[)le 
cost only where local administrative units are large enough to [)ring 
together in convenient centers sufficient numbers of children in each age 
group to justify employment of well-balanced staffs of teaclicrs for both 
elementary and secondary schools. The National Ck)mmission on St hoo! 
District Reorganization, after carefully reviewing pre\ ious studio and 
examining much new data, declared: 

Satisfactory local school administrative units provide the servita s ot rduc.ition.li ;in'l 
business administration; supervision of attendance, instruction and transportariun. 
school library service, and community library service if the community has no puhiir 
library; adult education leadership; physical and health examinations of children; 
specialists for the identification of atypical children; the services ot school psychologist^ 
and nurse-tcachers; and a research staff. In localities where the schools must ot 
necessity be small, the central staff of the administrative unit should include s|><'ciil 
teachers in instrumental and vocal music, art, and specialized types of vocation.^ 
education. In order to perform these services a school administrative unit should ha\r- 

a) At least 1200 pupils between ages 6 and 18; and 

b) If possible as many as 10,000 pupils ages 6 to 18. 

If the number of pupils falls much below' 10,000, the unit should become a part <A an 
intermediate unit in order to supplement its services.^ 

A minimum enrolment of 1,200 pupils would require forty clas>ror>ni 
teachers if one teacher is provided for every thirty pupils. Otlier 
studies have set the minimum higher. It should be noted. ho\\e\'cr, that 

1 National Commission on School District Reorganization, Tour Sihoo! Dnfnct (National EaurJ 
tion Association, 1948), p. 131. 
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these standards apply only to administrative units and not to size or 
location of schools. The Commission was firm in the view that schools 
should be located with regard to community life and the convenience 
and welfare of pupils; and it assumed that most districts ^vould have at 
least one high school and several elementary schools. 

Examination of Tables 18-20 in the Appendix will show how wdde a 
gap exists between these standards and the actual situation in a large 

CHART 12 

States According to Percentages of School Administrative DisTRic;rs 

Employ ing 40 or More Te.achers, 1947-48 

(Based on Tables 18 and 19 in the Appendix) 



number of states. Only Louisiana, Maryland, and West Virginia have 
no districts employing fewer than forty teachers; and in only nine other 
states do the majority of districts meet this standard* As Chart 12 indi¬ 
cates, there are thirty-one states in which less than 10 per cent of the 
administrative districts employ forty teachers or more and only ten 
states in which as high as 60 per cent of the administrative districts em¬ 
ploy forty teachers or more. This makes it clear that the movement for 
reorganization of school districts has made but little headway in most 
regions of the country. 

Most of the so-called common school district states have a majority of 
districts with nine teachers or fewer. Thirty states report over half of 
their districts in this category. In Mississippi, 76 per cent of the total 
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scliool onrciliiicnt is in districts employing nine teachers or fewer- 
Wvoining has 70 per cent and South Dakota has 55 per cent of its enrol¬ 
ment in districts having nine teachers or fewer; while Colorado Ne¬ 
braska. and South Carolina report over 40 per cent in such districts 
Chart 13 shows the states having designated percentages of adminis¬ 
trative units employing nine teachers or fewer. Progress toward re¬ 
organization is indicated in the nine states which have no districts era- 


CHART 13 


States According to Percentages of School Administrative Districts 

Employing 9 or Fewer Teachers, 1947-48 
(Ba.sccl on Tables 18 and 20 in the Appendix) 



ploying nine teachers or fewer and in the nine additional states in which 
less than 50 per cent of the districts are of this small size. In contrast 
are the eleven states which have nine teachers or fewer in three-fourths 
or more of all administrative districts. 

It is recognized that geography, conditions of roads, and relative den¬ 
sity or sparsity of population are factors which must be considered in 
determining the size of administrative units. These factors do not jus¬ 
tify the large number of extremely small administrative units which 
exist in a majority of states. Larger administrative units have many ad¬ 
vantages even where it is necessary to maintain a number of one- 
teacher or other small schools within each administrative unit. 
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significant aspects of organization 

Each of twenty-three states reports more than 1,000 basic administra- 

districts; each of eleven reports more than 4,000 districts; and II- 
^ois Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin report over 6,000 

districts each. 

At the other end of the scale, there are six states with fewer than 100 
districts each, led by Maryland with only 24. Seven other states have 
beftveen 100 and 200 districts each. The majority of states with fewer 
than 200 districts are states which have adopted the county as the basic 

administrative unit. 


Intermediate School Districts 
The smallness of many basic school administrative units and other 
considerations have led to the formation of some type of intermediate 
unit in thirty-four states. An intermediate district is a school adminis¬ 
trative unit performing certain functions or services for two or more 
basic administrative units. Such units are intermediary between the 
state educational agencies and the basic operating districts. As a rule, 
intermediate units exercise only supervisory or service functions for 

schools operated by basic units. 

In a majority of the states the county serves as an intermediate unit of 
school administration. All of these states provide for county superin¬ 
tendents of schools and several have county boards of education. Among 
the services often performed by the county intermediate units throUj,h 
the superintendents of schools are supervision of instruction, attendance 

supervision, and administration of transportation. 

In New England and New York there are supervisory or superm- 
tendency districts composed of two or more local basic units that furnish 
some administrative or supervisory service. In a few states the to^^nship 

serves as an intermediate unit. 


NUMBER AND SIZE OF SCHOOLS 

As might be expected, there is a relationship in many states between 
the number and size of school districts and the number and size of 
schools. The National Commission on School District Reorganization 


recommends schools in w^hich: 

o) The enrollment in the kindergarten and grades 1 to 6 is not fewer ^ 

with at least seven full-time teachers, a more desirable minimum em^ 
more pupils with twelve or more teachers. 
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l>) 

c) 


The cnrollincnl in junior and senior hit^h school grades is not fewer than 300 

pils, or 75 pu[)ils of each age group, with a minimum of twelve full-time teacher! 

Ehc enrollment in schools rrrganized to provide educational opportunities for per 

sons who have completed grade 12 is not fewer than 200 pupils with ten full-time 
teachers. 


Provided: 


/o 


That elementary pupils arc required to travel not more than 45 minutes and hi”h 
school pu|)ils not more than one hour each way between home and school; .uiri 

That each elementary schcjol serves a neighborhood cjr small communitv (<^ 1(7 

# ^ 

each hii^h school serves a larger community; and every community has a m ■ 


Unquestionably, it is necessary to provide one-room schools in manv 
isolated rural communities; yet the number of such schools existing in 
most states is far greater than is justified by the needs of children or bv 
geographic conditions. Information on the number and size of schotjU 
by states is given in Table 21 in the Appendix, The state with the largest 
number of one-teacher schools is not, as might be expected, one of the 
more sparsely settled states but the relatively densely populated stale of 
Illinois, which reports 6,778 one-teacher schools. Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, and Wisconsin have over 4,000 one-teacher sch(X)ls 
each. In contrast, Utah reports only 28 such schools, and Rhode Island 
26; and on the Pacific Coast Washington is low with 167 one-tcacher 
schools. 

Table 22 in the Appendix shows in inverse order the rank of slates on 
the basis of the ratios that one-teacher schools bear to the total numlxT 
of elementary schools. There are eight states in which the numlx*r 
of one-teacher schools is more than 75 per cent of the total numlx'r ol 
elementary schools: 



Per Cent 


Per Ont 

Iowa. 

. 96.8 

Illinois. 

. 81.3 

South Dakota. 

. 96.2 

Missouri. 

.79 2 

North Dakota. 

. 92.4 

Minnesota. 

. " 8 .' 

Nebraska. 

. 86.2 

Wisconsin. 

. 76 0 


In contrast, there are fourteen states in which the one-teacher s( h(x^l^ 
constitute less than 25 per cent of all elementary schools. Among the 
latter are states such as Arizona, Utah, and Washington with geo¬ 
graphic conditions not too different from some of those with extrenielv 
large percentages of one-teacher schools. The states in which one- 

- op. cit.j p. 131. 
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teacher schools constitute less than one-fourth of all elementary schools 



Per Cent 


New Hampshire. 24.7 

California. 23.4 

Arizona. 21.7 

4.'exas»»«•••••••.. ^1.1 

North Carolina. 19.4 

Maryland. . 17.4 

Indiana. 16.8 


Connecticut. 

Per Cent 

. 15.^ 

Ohio. 

. 14.9 

Washington. 

. 14.8 

New Jersey. 

. 8.8 

Rhode Island. . . 

. 8.4 

Utah. 

. 7.7 

Massachusetts. . . 

. 7.3 


In spite of the mounting evidence that 300 or more pupils arc re¬ 
quired to provide a comprehensive high school program at reasonable 
cost, the majority of high schools in most states are far below this size. 
New Jersey ranks at the top with over 90 per cent of its high schools 
enrolling 300 or more pupils and approximately 1 per cent enrolling 
fewer than 100 pupils. At the other end of the scale are North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Mississippi, South Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, and Montana, 
with fewer than 100 pupils in over two-thirds of their high schools. 

Table 22 gives the rank of all states in percentage of high schools 
enrolling fewer than 100 pupils (beginning with the lowest) and per¬ 
centage of high schools enrolling more than 300 pupils (beginning with 
the highest). The differences in the number of high schools enrolling 
between 100 and 300 pupils account for the fact that some states are 
lower in one ranking than in the other. There are only six states in which 
more than half of the high schools enrol 300 or more pupils. They are: 

Per Cent Per Cent 

New Jersey. 90.5 California. 66.4 

Rhode Island. 69.0 Delaware. 58.1 

Connecticut. 67.7 Pennsylvania. 52.6 


On the other hand, less than 10 per cent of the high schools enrol as 
many as 300 in the ten following states: 


Per Cent 

Missouri. 9.9 

Oklahoma. 9.7 

Kansas. 8.3 

Louisiana. 7.8 

Montana. 7.1 


Per Cent 

Iowa. 6.9 

Nebraska. 4.3 

South Dakota.. 4.0 

North Dakota. 2.5 

Mississippi. 2.0 


Chart 14 shows the percentages of high schools in each state with 
enrolments of fewer than 50^ 50—995 100—2995 and 300 or more. 

Geography and density of population affect the size of high schools 
but do not account for the extreme differences found. Note that Utah, 



























CHART 14 


Pi Kct NTAGi s OF High Scnooiii IN Each State with Enrolments of Various Sizes 1947 

(Based on Table 21 in the Appendix) 

PER CENT ENROLLING FEWER THAN 100 PERCENT ENROLLING 100 OR MORE 
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Minnesota, and Wisconsin rank fairly high in percentage of high schools 
enrolling 100 or more, although the latter two have very high per¬ 
centages of one-teacher elementary schools. On the other hand, Okla¬ 
homa’s rank is much lower on the basis of high school enrolment than 
on the percentage of one-teacher schools; while Iowa, Nebraska, and 
the Dakotas have large proportions both of one-teacher schools and of 
small high schools. 

LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 

The local board is the responsible governing body for the local school 
administrative unit, whether it is a common school district operating a 
one-teacher school, or a large county or city unit with many schools and 
a large administrative staff. In all states local boards of education are 
vested with far-reaching authority for a wide range of important deci¬ 
sions affecting elementary and secondary education. Within the limits 
of the possibilities afforded by the size and resources of the district, the 
local school board largely determines the adequacy of buildings and 
equipment, the qualifications of teachers and administrators, and the 
quality and extent of educational services. 

County Boards of Education 

The size, methods of selection, terms of office, and compensation of 
county boards of education are given in Table 23. The authority of 
boards in states where the county is the basic unit is quite different from 
that in states where the county is an intermediate unit. There are great 
similarities, however, in composition, methods of selection, and other 
provisions for boards. The most common number of board members is 
five, and the range in number of members is from three to nineteen in 
states where the county is a basic unit, and from three to twenty-one 
in states where the county is an intermediate unit. 

The prevailing method of selection is election by popular vote. Five 
of the states where the county is the basic unit report appointment of 
county boards: by the grand jury in Georgia, by the governor in Mary¬ 
land, by the general assembly in North Carolina, by school trustee 
electoral boards in Virginia, and by county courts in some counties of 
Tennessee. Several states where the county is the intermediate unit also 
report appointment of school boards: by the trustees of the county pub¬ 
lic schools in Mississippi, by county directors of the board of freeholders 
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in Now Jersey, by directors of districts under the supervision of the 
county superintendents in Pennsylvania, and by a committee composed 
of the district judge, chairman of the county committee, and state super¬ 
intendent in New Mexico, 

The terms of office of county school board members range from one to 
seven \ ears, but most terms are either four or six years in both types of 
units. 

Compensation of school board members is limited usually to expenses 
a small amount per diem, or annual compensation of $200 or less. 
Florida, reporting compensation ranging up to $2,400, appears to be the 
only state in which there has been an attempt to put school board mem¬ 
bers on a salary basis, although in Indiana township trustees are paid up 
to S5.000 and serve ex officio as members of the county school boards. 
In both states the provisions have been under attack, and in Florida 
legislation passed in 1947 provides for elimination of salaries by 1951, 

City School Boards 

State-by-state information on city school boards is given in Table 24. 
For the thirty-nine states reporting, the range in size of city school 
boards is from Uvo to fifteen, with five being the most common number. 
In over half of the states, city school board members are elected by 
jxjpular vote. Eight states report appointment by the mayor in some or 
all cities, seven by city councils in some or all, and a number report 
miscellaneous methods of appointment. There is some overlapping due 
to the fact that in some states more than one method of selection is used. 

The terms of office of city school board members range from two to 
six years with three- and four-year terms being the most common. The 
compensation generally is limited to expenses or a small per diem or 
annual amount in lieu of expenses. 

School Boards in Other Types of Units 

Twenty-eight states supplied information in regard to boards of basic 
units other than counties and cities. These units include common school 
districts, town and township districts, and independent districts of vari¬ 
ous kinds. This information is sununarized in Table 24. The number of 
members reported ranges from one to twelve, but most have three or 
more members. The method of selection with very few exceptions is 
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popular election. Terms of office range from two to six years, with three 
years being the most eommon term. The majority of states report no 
eompensation for sehool board members of these units; others report a 
small per diem or an annual amount intended to cover expenses. 

SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 

The local superintendent of schools is in a position to exercise great 
influence upon local provisions for education and upon the caliber of 
administrative and instructional personnel. This is true particularly for 
the superintendents of large basic administrative units; but it can be 
true also for intermediate or supervisory units under proper conditions. 

Since the school board is the board of directors for the local public 
school system, the superintendent as its chief executive officer should be 
selected by the board and be responsible to it in rural as well as in urban 
systems. He should be selected on the basis of professional qualifications 
and have a term long enough to permit him to exercise vigorous educa¬ 
tional leadership. 

Table 25 in the Appendix shows the minimum qualifications, meth¬ 
ods of selection, terms of office, and salaries of superintendents of schools 
of county basic units and of county or corresponding intermediate units 
for the year 1947-48. It should be noted that in each of the states desig¬ 
nated by “B” the superintendents are the chief school officers for county 
basic units. In the states designated by “C” the superintendents are of¬ 
ficers of counties which serve as intermediate or supervisory districts. 
In the remaining states, designated by “S,” the superintendents are 
officers of supervisory or superintendency districts other than counties. 

Minimum Qualifications 

The minimum legal qualifications set for these superintendents of 
sehools range from six years of college and thirty semester hours in educa¬ 
tion courses downward to no professional requirements at all. Of the states 
reporting, over half require a Baehelor’s degree or the equivalent, and a 
considerable number require graduate work, six speeifying a Master’s 
degree and two others five years or more of eollege. Twenty-two states 
report required hours of professional preparation ranging from twelve 
to thirty-five semester hours. Some states speeify completion of courses 
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in school administration and school finance. A large number of states 
also require experience in teaching or school administration or both 
The low qualifications set in a number of states indicate that the impor¬ 
tance of the position of county superintendent is not fully understood 


Methods of Selection and Terms of Office 

The superintendents of a majority of the county basic units are 
appointed b\- local boards; a majority of the superintendents of 
count>- intermediate units are elected by popular vote; and a majority 
of the superintendents of supervisory districts other than counties are 
appointed by either local boards or joint school committees. The infor¬ 
mation is summarized in Table I by t>q)es of districts. 


TABLE I 


1 

1 

Type of Dbtrict 

1 

No. of 
States 

Appointed 
by Local 
Boards 

Elected 
by Popu¬ 
lar Vote 

Appointed 

and 

Elected 

Other 

Methods 

Countv basic.J 

11 

7 

2 

2 

0 

Countv intermediate. 


6 

18 

2 

1 

Supervisors'. 

6 

5 



1 

f i 



1 


States reporting. 

' 44 

18 

20 

4 

1 

2 


The terms of office range from one to five years, with Connecticut and 
New York having indefinite terms. The four-year term is the most com¬ 
mon , but terms of two years or less are found in several states. The short 
terms coupled with popular election constitute a serious barrier to 
continuity of educational leadership. 

Salaries 

The highest salaries paid any county superintendents are $13,500 in 
Illinois, $12,500 in Louisiana, $12,000 in Georgia, and $11,500 in 
Pennsylvania. These salaries are paid only in a few wealthy and thickly 
settled counties. The lowest salaries reported are $100 in Colorado, $750 
in Minnesota, and $1,200 in Kentucky and Washington. The lowest 
salary reported by New Jersey is $6,000 (this is also the highest); the 
lowest reported by Maryland is $5,500; and the lowest salaries reported 
are $4,000 or over in Connecticut, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan, New 
Hiunpshire, New York, and Pennsylvania. The states reporting average 
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salaries of S5,000 or over for county superintendents or superintendents 
of supervisory and similar intermediate districts are: 


\Iar viand. 

. . , S7 ,188 

Illinois. 

S5 ,095 
5 ,000 

New Jersey.. 

. . . 6 ,000 

Connecticut. 

Louisiana. 

. . . 5 ,685 

Indiana. 

5 ,000 

New Hampshire. . . 

. . . 5 ,542 

New York. 

5 ,000 

Florida. 

. .. 5,151 

Pcnnsvlvania. 

5 ,000 

North Carolina. . . . 

. .. 5,127 




The states reporting average salaries of less than $3,000 are: 


Minnesota. 

. $2 ,743 

Montana. 

S2 ,362 

North Dakota. . 

. 2 ,700 

Nebraska. 

2 ,227 

Wyoming. 

. 2 ,650 

Oklahoma. 

2 ,177 

Idaho. 

. 2 ,520 

Kansas. 

2 ,147 

South Dakota. . 

. 2 ,474 

Colorado. 

1 ,800 


PROVISIONS FOR REORGANIZATION 

Not only do many states have a high pereentage of districts which are 
too small to meet any reasonable standard of operating efficiency, but a 
considerable number have not set up any funetioning machinery for 
planning and effecting reorganization. What is worse, many states have 
serious constitutional and statutory obstacles to needed reorganization. 

Local school administrative units are creatures of the state and derive 
all of their authority from the state. The state government is responsible 
for achieving local school district organization which can meet mini¬ 
mum standards of efficiency in terms of needed educational programs 
and services and relative economy of operation. It may exercise this 
responsibility either by creating districts of the type desired through 
action of the legislature or by offering incentives and guidance for 
needed reorganization on a permissive basis. 

Table 26 in the Appendix indicates some provisions which encourage 
reorganization. The helpful provisions reported by seven or more states 
are given below: 

1. State aid for transportation assists districts sufficiently to encourage re¬ 


organization. 19 states 

2. Reorganization can be effected by order of county board or county com¬ 
mittee or other local official or body. 14 states 

3. State laws guarantee sufficient funds to enable the reorganized dis¬ 
tricts to maintain at least an established minimum school program.... 13 states 


4. Reorganization can be effected by a majority vote in the proposed district 13 states 

5. Reorganized districts receive more favorable treatment in distribution of 

state funds than do those that do not reorganize. 9 states 
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6 , Small schools or small school districts are penalized financially if they 


continue to operate. 9 states 

7. State aid for new school buildings encourages reorganization. 7 


The provisions which discourage needed reorganization are set forth 
in Table 27. Those mentioned most frequently are: 

1. No state aid for new buildings in reorganized districts. 24 states 

2. Majority vote approval required in each component district involved 

in proposed reorganization. 16 states 

3. Too much aid to small schools. 14 states 

4. State aid is sufficient to enable many small districts to operate with very 

low local tax rates. 13 states 

5. Too little state aid for transportation. 12 states 

6. Rural and urban votes must be counted separately and a majority of each 

is required to effect proposed reorganization. 9 states 

It may be worth noting that the states report a total of 109 items 
which discourage needed reorganization and a total of only 87 provi¬ 
sions which encourage reorganization. It is clear that the ways in which 
state school funds are distributed tend either to stimulate or to deter 
needed school district reorganization. Other provisions that are of espe¬ 
cial importance are those governing the procedures for putting re¬ 
organization into effect. 

Aside from reorganization by direct legislative action as in West Vir¬ 
ginia, greatest progress in reorganization apparently is being made by 
those states which have: 

1. Enacted legislation providing funds and personnel to make a com¬ 
prehensive study of the need for reorganization throughout the state 

2 . Provided for a state commission to develop basic policy with regard 
to district organization and to review the reorganization plans sub¬ 
mitted by local or county committees 

3. Provided for county or other local committees to develop local 

reorganization plans 

4. Authorized reorganization upon action of boards of education or 
by a majority vote in the proposed rather than in existing districts 

5. Eliminated bases for distributing state funds which tend to per¬ 
petuate small districts and schools or to reduce the amount of funds 

available as a consequence of reorganization 

6 . Made funds available to help reorganized districts in providing 
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needed buildings and transportation and in maintaining a foundation 
program 

Only a few states have met all of the foregoing conditions; some states 
have met all except one but find the lack of that one a serious handicap 
to needed reorganization. For example, reorganization may be de¬ 
feated by a requirement for a majority vote in each existing district, 
held up by lack of aid for construction of buildings, or made unsatis¬ 
factory by lack of trained personnel to conduct needed surveys. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1 . All states intrust a major share of control of elementary and sec¬ 
ondary education to local school administrative units; the states, there¬ 
fore, are responsible for seeing that these units have the ability to pro¬ 
vide comprehensive programs of elementary and secondary education 
for all within the area served at a reasonable cost. 


2 . Some states have exercised their responsibility for the creation of 
effective school administrative units by designating counties as basic 
administrative units; others have approached this problem by providing 
guidance and incentives for the reorganization of districts through local 
action. There remain a number of states which have made no successful 
attack upon the problem of creating administrative units of sufficient 
size and resources to provide comprehensive programs of elementary 
and secondary education; and some of these states have constitutional 
or statutory provisions which actually encourage the maintenance of 
districts too small to permit either economical operation or provision for 
essential programs and services. 

3. There are a few states in which all districts are large enough to 
employ forty teachers or more; a few other states are approaching this 
standard; but a majority of states maintain a large number of units em¬ 
ploying fewer than ten teachers. Of a total of 99,713 districts in the 
forty-eight states over 70,000 or 70 per cent employ nine teachers or 

fewer, whereas only 3,574 or 3.6 per cent employ as many as forty 
teachers. 


4. Some states have practically eliminated one-teacher schools except 
in a few isolated communities and sparsely settled areas; but there re¬ 
main over 75,000 one-teacher schools. The majority of these are concen¬ 
trated in the nine states which have 3,000 or more such schools each. 


I 
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5. In six states a majority of the high schools enrol 300 pupils or more 
and in a number of other states high schools enrolling fewer than 100 
pupils ha\ e practically disappeared except in a few isolated communi¬ 
ties. There are still a considerable number of states, however, in which 
the majority of high schools enrol fewer than 100 pupils, despite evi¬ 
dence that a comprehensive program of education can be offered in 
such small schools only at an excessive cost per pupil, if at all. There are 
still 3,750 high schools in the forty-eight states enrolling 50 pupils or 
fewer and over 9,000 enrolling 100 pupils or fewer. 

6 . Authority for the operation of schools in all states is vested in local 
school boards. In the larger and better organized districts these boards 
appoint superintendents of schools to serve as chief school executive 
officers. 

7 . The county, city, and other local superintendents of schools occupy 
positions of great potential influence in all states. To realize these po¬ 
tentialities it is important that the superintendents be appointed by 
school boards on the basis of personal and professional competence and 
given salaries in line with the professional qualifications expected. Most 
serious deterrents to the exercise of continuing and effective educational 
leadership are the election of superintendents by popular vote for short 
terms and salary schedules too low to be attractive to persons of profes¬ 
sional competence. 

8 . The weakness of local districts constitutes one of the most serious 
roadblocks to educational progress in many states and contributes to 
economic waste and poor quality education in most states. All states 
need to examine their provisions for school district reorganization to see 
that no unnecessary handicaps to reorganization exist and that both 
incentives and guidance are provided for the creation of districts having 
the ability to provide needed educational programs and services at 
reasonable cost. 
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FACTS RELATED TO THE ADMINISTRATION 

OF THE TEACHING PERSONNEL 


T he quality of education in any school system or any state is a 

product of the character and competence of those who teach. 
It follows that a primary object of state school administration 
must be to provide a sufficient number of well-qualified teachers for all 
the schools of the state. Most state governments recognize this at least to 
the extent of exercising some control over teacher certification; and 
many have gone far beyond this, attempting on the one hand to im¬ 
prove teacher education and on the other to make teaching more attrac¬ 
tive by provisions for teacher welfare. Yet most states today are faced 
with a shortage of qualified teachers, and few states are making satis¬ 
factory progress toward overcoming it. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR TEACHING 

States attempt to safeguard the welfare and rights of their citizens by 
setting up educational requirements for the practice of professions, in¬ 
cluding teaching; but in few professions do the requirements generally 
fall so low as for teaching, especially in the elementary schools. Yet the 
teachers in the elementary schools are held largely responsible for di¬ 
recting the mental and social development of boys and girls during the 
ages known to be particularly important for the development of atti¬ 
tudes, the formation of habits, and the acquisition of skills for learning 
and for living together in a free society. 

The toleration of these low standards may spring from a belief that 
not much formal education is required for teaching young children. 
Such a belief does not square with the findings of psychology in regard 
to the importance of early childhood learning or with what is known 
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about the kinds of competence needed by elementary school teachen^ 
Among other things, the teachers of young children need: 

1. An understanding of human nature and child development that 
requires grounding in such sciences as biology and psychology 

2. An insight into social institutions based on knowledge of sociokn. 
cal principles, with emphasis on family and community living 

3. An understanding and appreciation of our free institutions founded 
on a knowledge of history 

4. An appreciation of our cultural heritage and of the best being pn^ 
duced today in literature, music, and art 

5. An understanding of the role of science and technology in man's 
continuing conquest of nature 

6. A knowledge of the best procedures and of difficulties encountered 
in learning to read, use numbers, and express ideas through speech, 
writing, and otherwise. 

7. A mastery of the skills of working with children so as to motivate 
their best efforts and develop their highest abilities 

Four years beyond high school are litde enough to acquire the mental 
and emotional equipment needed by teachers of young children or for 
teachers of any age group. The state intrusts teachers with the care and 
development of its greatest resource; it places upon them a grave re¬ 
sponsibility for the quality of its future citizenship; it ought, therefore, 
to insist on rigorous standards of fitness for discharge of the respond* 

bility. 

Information follows in regard to the standards the various states set 
for teaching certificates, the actual preparation of teachers employed, 
the number of teachers being prepared by teacher-educating insrifu* 
tions contrasted with the numbers needed for elementary and secoodaiy 
schools, and the rewards offered teachers in the form of salaries, provi¬ 
sions for sick leave, and protection against unjust dismissal. 

STANDARDS FOR TEACHER CERTIFICATION 

The requirements for the lowest teaching certificate authorized in ine 
several states for 1949 are shown in Table 28 in the Appendix. I n 
ing the table, one needs to bear in mind: (1) that several states set ■uod- 
ards according to the type of school district and the requiremenis 
ported are the minimum for any type of district; and (2) that wuif 
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school systems set standards considerably above the minimum state 
requirements. 

Forty-two of the states require completion of at least four years of col¬ 
lege as a prerequisite for a certificate to teach in high schools, while the 
remaining states require two years (with the exception of Florida, which 
requires twenty-nine semester hours of professional preparation, and 
Massachusetts, which does not issue state certificates). New York and 
VVashington require five years of college, and California requires a 
Bachelor’s degree plus eighteen semester hours of graduate work. 

Forty-two states also report minimum requirements for high school 
certificates ranging from nine to forty-two semester hours of profes¬ 
sional courses in education. Alabama specifies no professional courses, 
and four states supply no information on this point. 

Lower Stand.a.rds for Elementary Teaching 

Only seventeen states require Bachelors’ degrees or completion of 
four years of college as a minimum for elementary teaching certificates 
in contrast to the forty-two having this or higher requirements for high 
school certificates. In thirty-two states the requirements for elementary 
teaching certificates are lower than those for high school certificates. 
In Nebraska the minimum requirement is high school normal training, 
Kansas reports no requirement, and Massachusetts does not pro¬ 
vide for state certification. Arkansas, Florida, and Missouri report is¬ 
suance of certificates requiring no specified number of years of college 
but do list minimum requirements in professional courses of twelve, 
twenty-nine, and eight semester hours respectively. Nine other states 
require only one year of college as a minimum for elementary teaching 
certificates, but specify from five to twenty semester hours of profes¬ 
sional courses, except for North Dakota which provides for certification 
by examination. The seventeen states which require four years of college 
for teaching certificates also specify professional preparation in educa¬ 
tion ranging from twelve to forty-five semester hours. 

Reports from several states indicate that requirements are lowest for 
rural elementary schools, especially for one-teacher schools. For ex¬ 
ample, Missouri specifies only eight semester hours of college prepara¬ 
tion for an approved rural school; but the requirement jumps to sixty 
semester hours for an elementary school in a high school district, and to 
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one hundred and twenty for an elementary school where combined with 
a high school. Yet, if a distinction is to be made, it would seem morr 
logical to insist on higher standards for teachers responsible for instrur- 
tion of several grades in isolated areas where they arc often without 
benefit of supervision or of much in the way of teaching aids. 

The differences in minimum certification requirements for tcarhin" in 
elementary and secondary schools are revealed clearly in terms of the 
minimum amounts of college education required. The number of statr^ 
reporting .specified amounts of college for elementary and hitjh srhixj 
certification are given in Table I. 


T.MiLE I 


College Required for Lowest Certificate Lleiuentarv 

More than 4 years. f) 

Bachelor’s degree or 4 years. . . i 17 

2-3 years.' 16 

1 year or less. . . ., 14 

No state certificate.| 1 

I 


High Schriol 

4 

3H 

4 

1 

1 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 

Whereas certification requirements tell something of the goals >('i, 
the preparation of teachers employed reveals more about the standdrd> 
actually prevailing in the several states. This information is set forth in 
Table 29 in the Appendix. It is also depicted graphically in CLari 15, 
which not only reveals the approximate percentage of teachers in (\n h 
state holding degrees, but also indicates the estimated percentages witti- 
out college preparation and with specified amounts of college prepara¬ 
tion from less than two years through Masters' degrees. The footnotrv 
following Table 29 should also be applied to the Chart. 

The qualifications of teachers in terms of college preparation arc 
shown in Table II for the 853,833 teachers covered by rcporl^ Iroin 
forty-eight states. 

TABLE II 


Number. 

Percentage . 



No College 0 1-1 6 Vrs. | 2 0-3 0 Yrs. 
Preparation C'ollcgc CT)llegc 

_ ___I___ 

27,426 82,853 239,382 

3.2 97 28 0 


Bat hr lor s' 
Ocgrrc> 

381 .2i>4 
44 ~ 


Nij'irrs' fir 
Hiehrr 
Of c^rre 4 

j r / ^ ^ 

\i i 








CHART 15 


Percentages of Teachers in Each State Having Given Amounts of College Preparation 

(Based on Table 29 in the Appendix) 
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1 he .K lual numlx'r and percentage of teachers having no colie 
prepara lie n are probabh- a little higher than shown in Table II as two 
Mate:^ included the teachers having no college preparation in other 
brackets. Iwo states likewise included teachers holding Masters’ or 
iiieher degrees with those holding Bachelors’ degrees. Therefore the 
aeuial percentage holding Masters' degrees may be as high as 15 per 


cent. 


Profortio.n of Te.achers with Degrees 


More dian hall of Ckilifornia teachers hold Masters’ or higher de¬ 
grees. but no other state approaches this record. Only five other states 
repori as high as 20 per cent of teachers with Masters’ or higher de¬ 
crees. \s hile nine states report less than 5 per cent and two states could 
lurnish no separate estimates for Masters’ or higher degrees. 

I he rank ol states in percentages of teachers having Bachelors’ or 
higher degrees is shown in Table 37 in the Appendix and in Chart 15. 
Three-quarters or more of the teachers in the seven states shown at the 
top ol the chart have Bachelors’ or higher degrees. In contrast, degrees 
are held by fewer than one-fourth of the teachers in Iowa, fewer than 
one-third of those in North Dakota and South Dakota, and fewer than 
one-half of those in a total of seventeen states. 


Less th.ax Two Years of College 


One ol the alarming sx mptoms of the present educational situation is 
the large number and percentage of teachers with less than two years of 
college preparation. There are over 110,000 teachers in this group, more 
than one-eighth of all teachers employed in the forty-eight states. In the 
lollowing states. 30 per cent or more of the teachers have less than tw'o 
years’ college preparation: 


Per Cent 

Iowa . 51.0 

Mississippi. 47.8 

South Dakota. 47.8 

North Dakota. 38.1 


Per Cent 

Nebraska. 36.3 

Kansas. 33.5 

Massachusetts. 31.5 


In Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Tennessee, 
\'crmont, and Wyoming there are between 20 and 30 per cent of 
teachers with less than two years of college. 

Only New Jersey and West Virginia have the distinction of employing 
no teachers with less than two years of college, but a number of other 
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states have under 2.5 per cent of teachers with less than two years’ 


college preparation: 

Per Cent 

New Jersey. 0.0 

West Virginia. 0.0 

Oklahoma. 0.1 

Arizona. 0.3 


Per Cent 


Delaware. 1.4 

Pennsylvania. 1.7 

Maryland. 2.0 

Nevada. 2.4 


Teachers without College Preparation 


Indicative of both the shortage of teachers and the low requirements 
for certification in many states are the large numbers of teachers with no 
college preparation. Eight states report more than 1,000 teachers each 
in this category: 


Mississippi. 3,756 

New York. 3,596 

Tennessee. 3,083 

Illinois. 2,489 


North Dakota. 1,871 

Georgia . .. 1,813 

Nebraska. .. 1,375 

Colorado. 1,027 


On a percentage basis, the states reporting 10 per cent or more without 
college preparation are: 

Per Cent Per Cent 

North Dakota. 32.3 Colorado. 11.0 

Mississippi. 23.5 Nebraska. 10.8 

Tennessee. 15.1 


Fourteen states report no teachers without some college preparation. 


Qualifications of Rural Elementary Teachers 

There is no doubt that most of the teachers with less than two years of 

college preparation are teaching in rural elementary schools. Table III 
shows the total numbers of teachers with less than two years’ college 

TABLE III 


State 

Less than 2 Years 

No College 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Georeria... 

3,499 

291 

2,633 

1 ,661 
4,429 
6,758 

249 

3,867 

1 2,216 

1 

366 

108 

1,500 

568 

69 

876 

49 

80 

1 ,779 

0 

381 

0 

0 

3,512 

147 

2,829 

0 

34 

0 

74 

0 

0 

244 

18 

254 

0 

Idaho... 

Kansas (elem. only). 

Michieran. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. ... 

New Hampshire. 
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prcparaiion and the numbers with no college preparation in rural and 
eit\- distrieis of selected states. It is clear that most of the teachers with 
little or no college preparation are employed in the small rural ele- 
mentarv districts. A comparison of Tables 20, 29, and 36 (in the Appen- 
di.\^ w ill show that the highest numbers and percentages of these poorly 
prepared teachers are found either in states having high percentages 
of districts emplox ing nine teachers or fewer or in states with extremely 

low salarv schedules. 


TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

Information was requested in regard to the estimated number of 
teachers needed for the session 1948-49 and the number completing 
teacher-education programs in accredited institutions within each state 
during the session 1947-48. Separate information was requested for ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools and for w'hite and Negro teachers in 
those states having segregated school systems. The estimates of teachers 
needed were requested under the follo\ving classifications: (1) “normal 
replacement," that is, to replace those withdrawing from service within 
the state for retirement or any other cause, (2) to replace those with 
emergency permits, (3) to reduce overloading, and (4) to take care of 
increased enrolments. The information obtained is summarized in 
Tables 30-33 in the Appendix. 

Elementary School Teachers 

.\ study of Table 30 will show that none of the forty-two states sup¬ 
plying information on both teacher supply and demand is preparing 
enough teachers to replace those who withdraw from teaching in the ele- 
mentarv schools for retirement or other causes. Even when those com- 

it 

pleting teacher-education programs of two years or longer are included, 
the supply is still short of the number needed for normal replacement 
alone. The ratios between the numbers completing teacher-education 
programs of four years or longer and the numbers needed for normal 
replacement in elementary schools are shown in Table 33 in the Ap¬ 
pendix and in Chart 16 for the forty-two states from which information 
was available. It is well to bear in mind that the ratios take account 
only of those withdrawing from service and do not include the large 
numbers needed to take care of increased enrolment or to replace those 



CHART 16 


Ratio of Number of Elementary Teachers Being Prepared in 4-Year Programs to 
Estimated Number Needed To Replace Teachers Withdrawing from 

Service in Each State, 1947-48 

(Based on Tables 30 and 33 in Appendix) 


PER CENT 
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iThe number prepared does not include those prepared at Columbia, New York, and Fordham Universities. 

2 The number prepared includes only those prepared in state teachers colleges. 

* The number prepared is based on actual student enrolment in teacher-preparation courses in 1948—49. 

Note.— Idaho, North Dakota, and Oregon report no elementary teachers completing courses of four years or longer. Arkansas 
and Wyoming were unable to furnish information on the number completing teacher education courses, and Alabama, Colorado, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin were unable to furnish estimates of the number of teachers needed. 
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now teaching on emergency permits. The total number completing 
teacher-preparation courses of four years or longer in the forty-two 
states is 11,8~1 or 26.6 per cent of the 44,661 reported as needed for 
normal replacement in tire same states. 

It is rcx caling to analyze further the situation in six states which rank 
high in ratio of teachers prepared to those needed for normal replace¬ 
ment in elementary schools. Table IV shows: (1) the number of teach¬ 
ers completing in 1947-48 the programs of preparation for the lowest 
ecrtificatc autlrorized in each state; (2) the estimated numbers of 
teachers needed in 1948-49 (a) for replacement of those withdraw ing 
from teaching, (b) to take care of increased enrolments; and (3) the 
deficit or number by \vhich each state falls short of meeting the current 
need for teachers. 


TABLE IV 



Calif. 

1 

Conn. 

La. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

Pa. 

(1) Teachers prrpiared. 

(2) Teachers needed for 

870 

178 

320 

988 

679 

1,142 

(a) Normal replacement. . . 

960 

360 

300 

1,400 

1,100 

2,400 

< b) Increaml enrolment. 

616 

575 

700 

300 

304 

400 

(3) Deficit for the >'car. 

706 

757 

680 

712 

725 

1,658 


In reading these figures, one should remember that they take no ac¬ 
count of the teachers needed to replace those with emergency or sub¬ 
standard certificates, although each of these states is now employing 
many teachers who do not meet standard certification requirements. 
Furthermore, these figures are misleading for Louisiana and North 
Carolina which m2untain segregated school systems. As Table 32 shows, 
North Carolina is preparing only about one-fifth of the number of white 
teachers needed for normal replacement in elementary schools, while 
the number of Negro teachers being prepared is in excess of the demand. 
A similar situation prevails in other southern states. 

High School Teachers 

The situation with respect to the preparation of teachers for the sec¬ 
ondary schools is much brighter. Although there are still shortages in 
certain teaching fields, and although many poorly qualified teachers 
are still employed in the schools of many states, the number graduating 
from four-year teacher-training programs in most states is enough to 
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meet the need for normal replacement and to replace gradually those 
with substandard certificates. 

In several states there is an impending surplus of teachers lor second¬ 
ary schools, although a shortage no doubt still exists in a number of 
teaching fields. A nation-wide surplus in many high school teaching 
fields may be imminent unless some of those preparing for high school 
teaching can be diverted to\vard teaching in the elementary grades. 
Tables 30-33 give the information available on the numbers of high 
school teachers needed for normal replacement and for all purposes, 
including replacement of teachers with emergency certificates. The\' like¬ 
wise give data on the numbers of teachers who completed in 1947 48 
programs leading to high school teaching. The number prepared lor 
hisfh school teachinsr exceeds the number needed for normal replace- 

O 

ment in twenty-eight of the forty-one states from which complete data 
were available. 

Possibilities for Striking .a B.\l.ance 

This potential surplus of high school teachers may suggest the de¬ 
sirability of guiding a number of those headed for high school teaching 
into courses preparatory to teaching in the elementary grades. Un¬ 
doubtedly this has some possibilities, and several states are now at¬ 
tempting something along this line. Study of the data shows that such 
an approach, even if entirely successful, would not resolve the shortage 
of teachers for elementary schools in many states. Moreover, there is 
little likelihood of improving the distribution of teachers as between ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools until conditions of teaching are made 
more attractive in elementary schools. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Significant data on salaries of teachers are presented in Tables 34- 
37 in the Appendix, and in Charts 17 and 18. 

Average Annual Salaries 

The average annual salaries of teachers (including principals and 
supervisors) are shown by states in Table 34 for the years 1937—38, 
1941-42, 1945-46, and 1947-48. The same information for the years 
1937-38 and 1947-48 is shown graphically in Chart 17, together with 
average salaries for 1947-48 adjusted by Consumers’ Price Indices in 
terms of 1935-39 cost of living. 
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The ten states reporting the highest average annual salaries for 1947- 
48 and the ten states reporting the lowest average annual salaries for 
that year are listed below. 


Highest 


Lowest 


New York. 

.. S3,450 

South Dakota. 

$1,932 

California. 

.. 3,400 

Nebraska. 

1,919 

Maryland. 

3,335 

Alabama. 

1 ,909 

Washing^ton. 

, , 3,313 

Kentucky. 

1 ,86a 

Arizona. 

3,298 

South Carolina. 

1 ,762 

Rhode Island. 

. . 3,085 

Georgia. 

1 ,715 

New Tersey. 

.. 3,073 

Tennessee. 

1 ,649 

Connecticut. 

.. 3,067 

North Dakota. 

1 ,573 

Nevada. 

.. 3,018 

Arkansas. 

1,548 

Massachusetts. 

.. 2,960 

Mississippi. 

1,293 

The top positions in 

1937-38 

were held by New York. 

, California, 


Massachusetts, New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Washington, 
and Delaware, in the order named. Six of the top eight in that year were 
states in the northeast region; the other two were Pacific Coast states. 
None of the top eight were southern or midwestern states, although the 
midwestern states of Illinois and Michigan ranked ninth and eleventh 
respectively. Ten years later in 1947—48, New York and California still 
hold the first two positions, but Maryland has climbed from twelfth to 
third; Washington has moved up to fourth, Arizona has come from 
thirteenth to fifth, and Rhode Island still clings to sixth. New Jersey has 
dropped from fourth to seventh, and Connecticut from fifth to eighth. 
The top eight places now are divided five to three between eastern and 
western states. Michigan, now in twelfth place, is the top-ranking mid- 
western state; while New Mexico, in eleventh place, leads the south¬ 
west. Florida, in twenty-first place, is the lone southeast representative 
in the upper half. 

Mississippi had the lowest average annual salary in 1937-38 and is in 
the same position for 1947-48. Seven of the ten lowest ranks in 1937-38 
were held by the southern states, the other three by North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Nebraska. In 1947-48 southern states still hold seven 
of the ten lowest positions and Nebraska and the Dakotas the other 
three. 

In 1937-38 the range in state average annual salaries was from S479 to 
$2,322. In 1947-48 the lowest average was $1,293 and the highest 
$3,450. On a percentage basis the gap has narrowed, but on a dollar 
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basis it has widened. The medians of the average annual salaries for the 
fort\’-eight states are as follows for the four selected years: 


l't37-38 . SI,093 

1941-42. 1,223 


1945-46. SI,795 

1947-48. 2,440 


Eight states made sufficient increases in teachers’ salaries during the 
ten-year period to improve their standings by six ranks or more: Ari¬ 
zona, Florida, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
and Texas. On the other hand eight states suffered a loss of six or more 
places in rank: Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


Adjusted Average Annual Salaries 

The increases in teachers’ salaries during the past ten years would be 
notable if the purchasing power of the dollar had remained constant. 
Since it has not, the average annual salaries of teachers need to be ad¬ 
justed for cost of living before they can be seen in their true light. 

The Consumers’ Price Indices were used in making this adjustment, 
as explained on page 23. This adjustment is a conservative one and 
does not take into account the fact that since 1939 farm income and 
salaries in most other occupations have risen faster than the cost of 
living. It also ignores the fact that the cost of living increased more in 
smaller cities and in rural areas than in the larger cities for which the 
indices were computed. In short, the adjusted average annual salaries 
shown in Table 35 in the Appendix tend to overstate, rather than to 
understate, the actual increases in purchasing power of teachers. Chart 
17 compares average annual salaries for 1947-48 with the average 
salaries for the same year adjusted in terms of the average cost of living 
for the base period 1935-39. 

Forty-two states show increases in adjusted average annual salaries for 
1947-48 over 1937-38, while only six show losses. The medians of the 
adjusted average annual salaries for the forty-eight states are shown be¬ 
low for the four selected years: 

1937-38. $1,073 1945-46. $1,357 

1941-42. 1,079 1947-48. 1,448 

New Mexico, Florida, Texas, and Montana each had an increase of 
more than $500 in the adjusted average annual salary. Twenty-two 
Other states show increases of more than $300. The greatest decreases in 
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adjusted average salaries occur in California, New Jersey, Massachu¬ 
setts, and New York. It should be noted that even with these decreases 
New York and California still rank first and second respectively in aver¬ 
age annual salaries both adjusted and unadjusted, and Massachusetts 

and New Jersey are also in the top ten. 

The indications are that real gains in teacher salaries in terms of pur¬ 
chasing power have been made in more than half of the states, and some 
of the biggest gains have been made in states where salaries were ex¬ 
tremely low. To that extent the 1947-48 picture is better than that for 
1937-38. These conclusions need to be drawn with great caution, how¬ 
ever, because of the conservative nature of the adjustments made. Dr. 
Harold F. Clark, Economic Analyst of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, points out that there has actually been a “drop in the rela¬ 
tive income of teachers for the nation as a whole. 

Table 37 in the Appendix shows the rank of states on the basis of 
amounts and percentages of gain or loss in adjusted salaries for the 
ten-year period from 1937—38 to 1947—48. 

Distribution of Salaries 

Another aspect of the teacher-salary situation is shown by Table 36 
in the Appendix and in Chart 18, which give the numbers and per¬ 
centages of teachers (excluding non-teaching principals and super¬ 
visors) in designated salary brackets. 

Most states have very few teachers receiving above $4,000. In fact, 
there are only nine states with as many as 10 per cent of their teachers 
in this bracket. These states are given below with the percentages of 
teachers receiving salaries above $4,000: 

Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

New York. 33.9 Michigan. 18.0 New Jersey. 12.3 

California. 25.0 Massachusetts. 15.1 Connecticut. 12.0 

Arizona. 20.8 Indiana. 14.4 Illinois. 10.6 


More than half of the teachers in each of the eight following states 


receive salaries of $3,000 or higher: 

k 

Per Cent 

California. 71.0 

Arizona. 68.7 

Washington. 66.2 

Rhode Island. 61.8 


Maryland . , . 
New York. . . 
Connecticut. . 
Massachusetts 


Per Gent 

60.7 
. 58.4 

57.6 

53.6 


^School Executive (November^ 1948), p. 77. 
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In sharp contrast are the following states where less than 5 per cent of 
teachers receive salaries of S3,000 or higher: 


Per Cent 


Vermont. 4.7 

Maine. 4.5 

North Dakota. 4.1 

Idaho. 3.8 

Arkansas. 3.3 


Per Cent 

Kentucky. 3.3 

Missi-ssippji. 2.9 

Nebraska. 2.1 

South Dakota. 1.9 

Gcortria. 0.8 


Kansas reports only 2.9 per cent in this bracket, but the computation is 
based on elementary teachers only and is therefore not included in the 
foregoing. North Carolina, South Carolina, and West Virginia report 
no teachers above S3,000, but their computations do not include per¬ 
missible local supplements. Missouri and Montana did not separate 
teachers receiving S3,000 or more from those receiving between S2,400 
and S2,999. 

Nine states have no salaries below SI,800 and nine other states have 
less than 5 per cent of their teachers in these low brackets. In contrast, 
Mississippi has 72.9 per cent of its teachers receiving salaries of less than 
SI,500 and an additional 12.9 per cent receiving salaries between SI,500 
and SI,799, Other states in which one-fourth or more teachers receive 
annual salaries of less than SI,500 are given below. Kansas reported 


Per Cent 


Kentucky. 54,2 

Arkansas. 49.3 

Georgia. 46.6 

North Dakota. 42.7 


Per Cent 

Tennessee. 37.3 

South Carolina. 37.0 

Nebraska. 26.5 

Alabama. 26.0 


33.6 per cent of elementary teachers receiving salaries below SI,500. 
Most of the states with excessively high percentages of teachers in the 
lower salary brackets are either southern states where the incomes per 
school-age child are low or states where there are large numbers of 
extremely small school districts. 

Further light is thrown on comparative teachers’ salaries among the 
states by Table 37 in the Appendix, which gives the ranks of the states 
in percentages of teachers receiving $2,400 or more as well as the ranks 
in average annual salaries. A number of discrepancies will be noted in 
the two rankings. For example, New York is first in average annual 
salary but tenth in percentage of teachers receiving $2,400 or more. 
This is due to the fact that New York’s average is affected by the large 
numbers of teachers, chiefly in metropolitan areas, receiving $4,000 or 
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more. The percentage of teachers receiving $2,400 or more is a better 
indication of tlie status of teachers generally than is the average salary 
for a state. The distribution of salaries as shown in Table 36 is, of course 
a much better index than either. Chart 18 gives this information in' 
gi'aphic form. 

Information received from a number of states indicates that most 
salai'ies below $1,800 are paid to teachers in rural schools. This is 
brought out by the information in Table V showing the number 
of teachers from selected states receiving annual salaries of less th;^n 
$1,800 and the numbers receiving salaries of less than $1,500 in rural 
and urban districts. 

TABLE V 


State 

Below SI,800 

Below SI ,500 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Alabama. 

8,182 

632 

5,135 

181 

Georgia. 

17,538 

2,192 

10,114 

635 

Kansas. 

3,152§ 

1,221§ 

2,358§ 

383 § 

Maine. 

1,579 

494 

207 

132 

Minnesota.. 

2,894 

19 

714 

0 

Nebraska. 

4^400 

1,550 

2,600 

550 

Ohio.1 

1,073 

199 

96 

0 

Tennessee. 

11,623 

1,239 

7,250 

378 

Virginia. 

1 

8,196 

290 

1 

3,295 

61 


(Includes elementary teachers only. 

It is clear that the majority of teachers in the lowest salary brackets 
are rural teachers. Other evidence indicates that they are chiefly ele¬ 
mentary teachers and that many of them are employed in the smaller 
school districts. It is the same group of teachers which ranks lowest in 
college preparation. This raises a nice question as to which is cause and 
which is effect. Certainly there would seem to be little likelihood of 
attracting well-qualified teachers with sadaries below $1,800. 

PROVISIONS FOR TEACHER WELFARE 

/ 

Table 38 in the Appendix summarizes information r^arding state¬ 
wide provisions for sick leave and tenure. Nineteen of the states report 
some form of state-wide sick-leave benefits. The number of days’ sick 
leave provided with full pay ranges from five to ten for the first year, 
with eight states reporting the higher figure. In all except one of th«e 
nineteen states, xmused sick leave may be added to the benefits for 
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subsequent years. The total number of days allowed to accumulate 
ranges from twenty to seventy-two. 

Continuing Contract 

Thirty-five states report some state-wide provisions governing dis¬ 
missal of teachers. Nearly half of these have continuing contract laws, 
providing that a teacher’s contract continues from year to year until 
terminated in accordance with prescribed procedures but without re¬ 
quirement of legal proof of causes for dismissal. Fourteen states report 
tenure laws which prescribe procedures for dismissal and, except in one 
case, require legal proof of causes alleged for dismissal. Five states report 
tenure laws for some districts and continuing contracts for others. 

In twenty-four states continuing contracts or tenure provisions apply 
to all districts and to all certificated teachers within the states. In two 
others the provisions apply to all districts but only to teachers holding 
certain types of certificates, and in seven others the laws apply to all 
teachers in the districts covered but not to all districts. 

Under both continuing contract and tenure legislation it is usual to 
require a number of years’ probation before the continuing contract 
becomes effective. Twelve states require three years of probation, four 
two years, one four years, one five years, one one to five years, and some 
do not specify any years of probation. 

It is customary to require that notice of dismissal be given before a 
stated time, usually a month or more before the end of the school year. 
Another usual requirement is that the cause for dismissal be stated in 
writing. Twenty-one states have this requirement. Another common 
provision is the right to a public hearing upon demand. Twenty-two 
states have this provision. There is a difference of opinion as to whether 
the school board should be the final judge of the causes alleged for dis¬ 
missal or whether the dismissed teacher should have the right to demand 
proof in court of the causes alleged for dismissal. Seventeen states report 
the latter requirement. 

Many who have studied the question think that the essential require¬ 
ments are for fair dismissal procedures and that it is not desirable to 
require that causes for dismissal be subject to legal proof. In other 
words, the school board’s responsibility for both appointment and dis¬ 
missal should be final, subject only to procedures which guarantee the 
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teaclier the right to due notice, a chance to present his side of the case 
and an opportunity to appeal to the bar of public opinion and, perhaps 
to the state superintendent, state board, or a commission. 

Minimum Salaries and Retirement Provisions 

Many states have some form of minimum salary or allotment schedule. 
In these states the minimum salary for a beginning teacher with a 
Bachelor’s degree ranges from $1,100 in Virginia to $2,400 in several 
states. There was no attempt to compile detailed information or evi¬ 
dence on the effects produced by salary schedules. 

fourth teacher-welfare provision regarded as of primary importance 
by most students of the problem is provision for retirement, A study of 
retirement benefits was not included in this survey because such provi¬ 
sions are almost universal, and adequate information on this topic is 
available from other sources. 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1. Fortv’-two states require completion of at least four years of college 
as a prerequisite for certification to teach in high school, while only 
seventeen states have this requirement for elementary teaching cer¬ 
tificates. In thirty-two states the requirements for elementary teaching 
certificates are lower than those for high school certificates, but the short¬ 
age of teachers for elementary schools appears to be as great in states 
where the requirements for certification are low as in those where they 

are high. 

2. There are wide differences among the states in the proportion of 
teachers holding college degrees. In California a majority hold Masters 
degrees; in thirty-one states a majority hold Bachelors’ or higher de¬ 
grees; but in Iowa less than half of the teachers have completed two 
years of college, and many states have large numbers of teachers with 
no college preparation. Only 59 per cent of the teachers in the forty- 
eight states hold college degrees. The indications are that the majority 
of teachers without degrees are teaching in elementary schools in rmal 

areas. 

3. One of the most alarming symptoms in American education is the 
wide gap between the number of teachers needed for elementary 
schools and the number preparing for such teaching. Many states are 
graduating from teacher-educating institutions less than one-fourth o 
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the number needed to fill vacancies in the elementary schools. This 
results in further additions to the large numbers already holding sub¬ 
standard certificates. 

4. Average annual salaries of teachers have increased sharply during 
the last ten years. While the increases in teachers’ salaries in most states 
have more than kept pace with the increased cost of living as measured 
by the Consumers’ Price Indices, they have not generally matched the 
upward trends in personal income, salaries, and wages of other groups. 
There are only twenty-one states in which a majority of teachers receive 
salaries as high as S2,400 a year. 

5 . All states have some legislation affecting teacher welfare. All states 
make some provision for teacher retirement; thirty-five states report 
some type of state-wide provisions governing dismissal of teachers; a 
majority have minimum salary schedules; and nineteen report state¬ 
wide sick-leave benefits. 



VI 


PROVISIONS FOR SCHOOL PLAN'!. 

TRANSPORTATION, AND 

SUPPLIES 


S CHOOL buildin^^s, equipment, transportation, and suppll^^ ai- : • 
ends in themselves, but they are important means toward 
sion of needed educational programs and ser\'i( e<. InaderjiLU' 
buildings, equipment, transportation, or supplies lessen the (hance^ :■ r 
satisfactory educational programs and may endanLji'r th(‘ weli.irr > : 
children. Careful planning and good business manai({'m<Tit \^ill ueLu 
maximum value for all expenditures for physical f<K iliti('v 

THE SC:H00L PLAX r 

Pacts available from a VTirietv ol source's show that tlu'ie <irf' lu.irvi 
communities in practically every state today whcia' a larue projiMi ti> 
of the children do not have adequate school plant fac ilities. In -‘(iLf 
communities the situation is critic al. In other.s thca'c' is no spcf liI pt- d- 
1cm. In some states the situation is much more serious than in otlif iv 
but in general school plant needs are more acute tocla\’ than thrv h i\' 
been for man\^ vears. 




/ ¥ 


The term ‘'^school plant" as used here includes not onh' th(‘c la^a< h aiu 
used for instruction but the general and special >er\i(e rtunie. r!/ 
equipment, the site, and other facilities which ma\ be nc’cxlc'd d'l . 
satisfactory educational program. 

Even before the beginning of the sec'ond world \var tluae were' >c rj‘ 'u 
school plant deliciencies in many communities. Sonic' buildinV" wt ip 
obsolete because of age: others Ixoause they had bc'en poorlv pfiniaa 
and constructed. Moreover, the nation had ju^t through a dtqir^ '• 
sic^n during which many communities had difhculiv even keepinu th^ a 
schools in operation. I hese prewar school plant dehc ienc ie> were niu' a 
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more serious in some states and in certain communities in every state 
than in others. Averages indicate only roughly the extent of the prob¬ 
lem in some states. Data from the Biennial Survey of the U.S. Office of 
Education show that the value of the school plant per pupil in average 
daily attendance in 1937-38 ranged from $100 in Tennessee, $106 in 
Alabama, and $109 in Mississippi to $526 in New Jersey and $534 in 
New York. The average for all states was $319 per pupil. 

During the war there was practically no school building construction 
except in communities in which war-connected developments resulted 
in such sudden increases in population that many children had no 
school facilities. Even maintenance was generally neglected throughout 
the country, partly because of the scarcity of labor and partly because of 
lack of materials. 

Since the close of the war the situation has become still more acute in 
most states. The differences in value of the school plant per pupil have 
increased rather than decreased, ranging from an average of only $121 
in Alabama to approximately $800 in New York. The value of school 
property for each state is shown in Table 7 in the Appendix. While some 
communities were able to set aside funds during the war for future school 
plant construction and others have worked out satisfactory plans since 
the close of the war, the vast majority of communities have not been in 
any position to meet their needs. Price levels have increased to the place 
where building has become prohibitive for many school systems, regard¬ 
less of the urgency of their problem. To complicate matters still further, 
the schools are now beginning to be seriously affected by the marked 
increase in birth rates during the war. As a result of all of these condi¬ 
tions, school plant needs will be even more serious in a few years than 
they are at present unless vigorous measures to solve the problem are 
taken in the near future. 

Some Important Factors in the Present Situation 

OBSOLETE AND INADEQUATE FACILITIES 

A school plant, like any manufacturing plant, tends to become ob¬ 
solete with the lapse of time. Moreover, many school buildings now in 
use were not well planned for educational purposes or were not placed 
on adequate sites. Every state-wide educational survey which has been 
made during recent years has called attention to the large proportion of 
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school buildings constructed before 1920, to the inadequacy of many 
other school buildings, and to the large number of sites that are too 
small to meet educational needs. For example, a survey just completed 
in Indiana shows that 79 per cent of the original structures in that state 
are of non-fire-resistant construction; that 28.7 per cent of all of the 
school buildings in the state (not including additions) were constructed 
prior to 1900 and 66.5 per cent before 1920; and that nearly 60 per cent 
are located on sites of less than two acres. While this situation varies 
somewhat from state to state, the survey findings in most states point to 
conditions somewhat similar to those in Indiana. 

Until detailed studies are completed in all states, it will not be pos¬ 
sible to determine accurately the proportion of existing school plant 
facilities which should be replaced or materially altered during the next 
ten years. On the basis of the state studies which have already been 
made and of the available facts regarding overcrowded classrooms, es¬ 
pecially for the elementary grades in many communities, it seems ap¬ 
parent that either new or materially renovated school plant facilities 
should be provided within the next ten years for from one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the children now in the public schools. This would require the 
equivalent of from 150,000 to 180,000 classrooms and related general 
and special service room facilities. 

ADDITIONAL FACILITIES FOR INCREASED ENROLMENTS 

Estimates based on birth rates during recent years indicate that within 
the next ten years additional school plant facilities will have to be pro¬ 
vided for between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 more children than are 
enrolled in the schools at the present time. There is reasonable expecta¬ 
tion that at least 7,500,000 of these additional children will be enrolled 
in grades 1-12 inclusive of the public schools. To accommodate these 
children will require a minimum of 250,000 additional classrooms and 
related school plant facilities. Most of the additional facilities required 
during the next few years to care for the increased enrolments will be for 
the elementary grades, but before the end of the ten-year period addi¬ 
tional facilities will also be needed for pupils in the high school grades. 
Furthermore, there has been a trend in a number of states during recent 
years to provide for kindergartens and junior or community colleges as 
part of the public school program. If this trend is continued, probably 
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an additional 40,000 to 50,000 classrooms will have to be provided to 
accommodate children in these grades. Thus, the problem ol providing 
additional school plant facilities, and at the same time replacing or 
renovating obsolete buildings, will present many difficulties in practi¬ 
cally all states. In fact it seems apparent that few states and communi¬ 
ties have thus far begun to develop satisfactory plans for meeting the 

needs. 

HIGH BUILDING COSTS 

Many communities which had planned to build or modernize their 
school plants following the war have found it impossible to do so because 
of increased prices. In October, 1948, the index of school building costs 
was 186.3,* using 1939 costs as 100. The evidence shows that in many 
communities costs are even higher than indicated by this index. 

Bonding capacity is usually related to asse.ssed valuation. However, 
the assessed valuation in most states has not increased nearly as rapidly 
as building costs. In fact, in some states the assessed valuation for the 
current year is very little higher than it was before the depression. 

As a result of these developments, many administrative districts are 
facing a serious dilerruna because they do not have sufficient bonding 
capacity to build the facilities needed. If they do not build, their chil¬ 
dren will be seriously handicapped by inadequate facilities. If they do 
build, the proportion of the school budget devoted to paying for the 
school plant may be so large that other phases of their programs will be 

handicapped. 

SMALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Under the existing plan of school district organization found in many 
states, there arc extensive areas where the children never can have ade¬ 
quate school plant facilities. If a school district has an area limited to a 
few square miles and includes within its boundaries only a dozen or so 
children, the best that can be expected is a one-room school. Even with 
a hundred or two hundred children, a district will still not be able to 
afford adequate plant facilities unless it has great wealth. Oosts per pu¬ 
pil are much higher for a small number of children than for several 
hundred children, and under present conditions the construction cost 
of adequate facilities would be prohibitive in most small districts. An- 

* Harold F. Clark, School Executive (December, 1948), p. 55. 
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other difficulty is that the tax base in the typical small district is so re 
stricted that the necessary bonds could not be issued or, if issued, could 
not be sold on a reasonable yield basis. 

Essential steps toward solving the .school plant problem in manv areas 
include (1) the removal of artificial barriers to the proper location of 
school buildings and (2) the creation of districts large enough to pro¬ 
vide a sound tax base for the issuance of necessary bonds. 

VARIATIONS IN ABILITY TO PROVIDE FACILITIES 

Practically every state survey calls attention to the marked variations 
within the state in local ability to provide educational programs. Thcsp 
local variations are just as significant for the school plant program. 
Variations of 100 to 1 are not uncommon in small district states. Even in 
states having reasonably large school administrative districts, \ ariations 
of 10, 20, and even 30 to 1 are commonly encountered. Because f)f tliex- 
variations, the problem of assuring adequate plant facilities for all the 
children in a state can never be solved by expecting or requirin" cat h 
district to provide all of the necessary financial support. Under such a 
system, many of the children in the least wealthy areas. e\cn when 
school districts are of adequate size, will be subject to a term of ((jin- 
pulsory attendance in inadequate school buildings. 

BONDING AND TAXING LIMITS 

Even when school districts are properly organized there is no direct 
relationship between the amount needed to construct school buildint;? 
and the ability to finance the cost of construction out of local resources. 
The least wealthy communities are always handicapped to a greater or 
lesser extent in their efforts to provide satisfactory school plant facilities 
unless substantial funds are provided from state sources, and they may 
be hopelessly handicapped when bonding and taxing limits arc low. 

< 

Some regulation of bond issues for school capital outlay purposes is 
probably necessary to help avoid the creation of excessive indebted¬ 
ness or the issuance of large amounts of bonds when buildings could be 
constructed at least on a partial pay-as-you-go plan. However, some 
states have imposed so many limitations and regulations on local bond¬ 
ing and taxing powers that urgently needed school plant lacilitie> 
cannot be provided in many communities. 
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INADEQUATE STATE PROVISIONS 


Each state, to the extent of its ability, is responsible for taking such 
steps as are needed to help solve the school plant problem. As will be 
shown later, few states have thus far faced this problem realistically. 
If the school district organization is inadequate, if the bonding, taxing, 
or other limits make it difficult to provide needed facilities, or if the 
state takes the position that the school plant must be financed entirely 
from local funds, the problem will only become more acute as addi¬ 
tional numbers of children reach school age. Most states need to study 


this entire situation carefully 


in order to work out such changes as are 


necessary to overcome existing handicaps. 


Estim.a.tes of School Pl.a.nt Needs .a.nd Costs 

About one-third of the states report that rather careful studies ol 
school plant needs have been made within the past year or two. How¬ 
ever, several of these studies are based on a sampling of the school dis¬ 
tricts or on data submitted by local school superintendents. Only a few 
of them have systematically projected the need for additional facilities 
in terms of a thorough analysis of the existing school plant situation 
supplemented by a careful study of Bureau of the Census or other re¬ 
liable estimates of school population and enrolment trends. All states 
which have not made studies have prepared estimates, but obviously 
these §ive only a rough indication of the needs and are not fully com¬ 
parable. Data submitted by the states regarding school plant needs 
and estimated costs for the ensuing five years are given in Table 39 in 

the Appendix. 

The estimated number of classrooms needed ranges from 145 in Dela¬ 
ware to 30,640 in New York. The estimated total number needed for 
forty-two of the states which were able to give estimates is 298,895 for 

replacements and additional facilities. 

The estimated cost of the needed construction during the next five 
years, as reported by forty-seven of the forty-eight states (all except 
Virginia) is $7,595,129,000. The state estimates range from $3,000,000 
in North Dakota to $1,255,000,000 in California and $1,261,822,000 in 

New York. 

States were also asked to give available data on construction cost 
ranges during 1947-48. Only about one-half of the states had any in- 
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formation on this subject. Furthermore, available data are not full 
comparable among states because of differences in construction stand- 
aids and methods of computing unit costs. This is particularly true of 
classroom costs which in some cases may have included other related 
facilities and in other cases included only the actual classroom space 

The cost ranges reported per square foot, per cubic foot, and per 
classroom unit are given in Table 40 in the Appendix. The median 
costs per square foot range from a little over $5.00 in some of the south¬ 
ern states to $16 in Connecticut. The median costs per cubic foot (prob¬ 
ably the most valid unit) range from approximately 50 cents in a few 
states to about $1.00 in others. The reported median classroom unit 

costs range from a little over $5,000 in a few states to more than $30,000 
in others. 

Data previously presented indicate that at least 250,000 classrooms 
will be needed during the next ten years to care for the increased enrol¬ 
ment in the public schools in grades 1-12; another 40,000 to 50,000 
rooms for increased kindergarten and junior college facilities; and 150,- 
000 to 180,000 rooms for replacement of present facilities and relief of 
overcrowding. Thus the minimum total number of classrooms needed 
during the next ten years seems to be approximately 440,000 to 480,- 
000, and, in addition to these, the necessary general and special service 
rooms and other facilities must be provided. 

There is, of course, no way of determining what construction costs 
will be five or ten years from now. Some decrease is probable but a great 
decrease is hardly to be expected. Present average costs per classroom 
unit for classrooms alone range from a little less than $10,000 in some 
states to well over $30,000 in others. The cost per classroom unit in¬ 
cluding all necessary facilities is considerably higher. Even with some 
decrease the cost per classroom for all facilities will probably not average 
less than $20,000 to $25,000 in most states. 

If the lower figure is used, which is probably too conservative, the 
total minimum amount estimated to be needed for school plant con¬ 
struction during the ten-year period will approximate 19,000,000,000. 
If $25,000 is used, the construction cost will approximate $11,250,000,- 
000. If bond issues are used to finance most of this construction, as they 
probably will be in most states, from one-fifth to one-fourth must be 
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added to the foregoing figures, making the probable total minimum cost 

$11,000,000,000 to about $13,500,000,000. 

Provisions for Financing the Program 

Table 41 in the Appendix gives a summary of the methods of financ¬ 
ing school plant construction used by the states. Traditionally school 
plant financing has been considered a local responsibility in practically 
all states. During the last few years, however, as additional facts have 
become known, many states have found it desirable to reconsider this 
matter. However, there are still twenty-nine states in which all or prac¬ 
tically all financial support for school plant construction must come 
from local sources and chiefly, if not entirely, from the property tax. 
The other nineteen states provide some state funds which may be used 
for school plant construction. 

Some states still have laws providing that no part of any state aid 
fund may be used for school buildings. Yet the facts show clearly that 
the idea that local school systems can satisfactorily provide and main¬ 
tain their own buildings if the state helps with other phases of the pro¬ 
gram is no longer tenable. To the contrary, it can be shown that part 
of the state money used to transport children to inadequate buildings 
or to pay teachers to try to teach in those buildings may not be spent 
economically. The time seems to have come when a broadened tax base 
and the provision of greater equality of school plant facilities must be 
recognized as essential. 

The principal of the state permanent school fund is being used defi¬ 
nitely on a loan basis to facilitate school plant construction in only 
six states (Arkansas, Florida, Minnesota, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wisconsin). In some of those states the interest required is higher than 
prevailing rates, and consequently the fund offers no real assistance. By 
using this fund for preferred investment in sound school bond or war¬ 
rant issues at a low rate of interest, many states might well facilitate 
needed construction at permanent centers and, at the same time, help to 
save the taxpayers substantial sums through the reduction of interest 
rates for school indebtedness. 

All states authorize, and in most of them chief reliance is placed on, 
bond issues by local school systems as a means of financing school plant 
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construciion. In fact in some states so much reliance is placed on financ 
ing construction tlirough bond issues that no provision or very limited 
provision is made for special levies on a pay-as-you-go basis or for in- 
eluding substantial capital outlay funds in the budget. Only about one- 
half of the states report that special building reserve or pay-as-you-go 
le\ ies ha\ c been authorized by law. The authorized levies range from 


I mill to any amount voted. Several states that do not authorize a spe¬ 
cial millage lc\ y permit at least some capital outlay funds to be includ¬ 
ed in the budget. Some provision to permit school systems which desire 
to do so to linance part of their construction on at least a partial pay-as- 
vou-go plan \\ ould seem to be highly desirable in all states, both from the 
point of \ ic\v of economy and of sound financial planning. 


PROVISIONS RELATING TO BOND ISSUES 

Table 42 in the Appendix gives the provisions in the various states 
relating to school bond issues. While all states authorize local school 
systems or local units of government to issue bonds for school purposes, 
the provisions vary greatly. Most states permit bonds to be issued only 
for capital outlay purposes; a few states, however, permit bonds to be 
issued ior other purposes in addition to capital outlay. About thirty 
states prescribe specific limits which apply only to school bonds. The 
limits prescribed in most other states relate to all bonds including school 
bonds. These limits, however, frequently vary for the different types or 
classes of districts in a state. 

The amount of school bonds which may be issued is usually related to 
the assessed valuation of property in the school system. In three states 
(Maryland, Tennessee, and South Carolina) the legislatures commonly 
determine the maximum amount of bonds which may be authorized 
for a school system. In Alabama the limitation is related to the funds 
included in the foundation program for capital outlay purposes rather 
than to the assessed valuation. 

T\\ o states, Kentucky and Indiana, limit the amount of school bonds 
which may be issued to 2 per cent of the valuation. These are the low¬ 
est limits prescribed by any state. It is interesting and perhaps signifi¬ 
cant to note that these two states are the only ones thus far which are 
making a serious attempt to use a holding company plan as a means of 
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avoiding some of the difficulties brought about by the law limitations. 
The median limitation prescribed by the states is about 7 per cent of 
the assessed valuation. 

Where there is a 2 per cent limit, a district would have to have an 
assessed valuation of $7,500,000 and no school indebtedness outstand¬ 
ing to be able to build a school plant costing even $150,000—which at 
present costs would provide only from five to seven classrooms in many 
states. Even with a 5 per cent limit, an assessed valuation of $3,000,000 
would be required for a building costing $150,000. 

It is obvious that the matter of limitations on bond issues is one which 
should have much further study. Since the need for school plant facil¬ 
ities is not related to assessed valuation, and since the ratio between as¬ 
sessed and actual valuation frequently varies widely among the dis¬ 
tricts in a state, it would seem that a much better plan could be worked 
out if a sound program of finance is developed. The Alabama plan of re¬ 
lating indebtedness to the amount included in the foundation program 
for capital outlay appears to constitute a step in this direction. 

In Alabama, New Jersey, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, and sometimes in 
states where bond issues are authorized by legislative act, a limited 
amount of bonds may be issued at least in certain types of districts, with¬ 
out a vote of the people. Some such provision would seem to have con¬ 
siderable merit if proper safeguards are provided. 

Most states authorize bonds to be issued within the prescribed limits 
when approved by a majority of the regularly qualified electors partici¬ 
pating in the election. However, Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Montana, Texas, and Utah permit only property owners to vote in 
school bond elections, Colorado and Wyoming require the voters to be 

taxpayers. 

The states requiring more than a majority vote of those participating 
in the election are: Colorado and Florida—majority of those on the 
registration list; Iowa, South Dakota, Washington, and West Virginia 
60 per cent; Ohio—65 per cent; Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, and North Dakota—two-thirds. 

One-half of the states do not require approval of properly authorized 
and voted bond issues by any state agency (other than validation by the 
courts). About one-eighth of the states require review or approval by the 
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state department or state board of education. The remaining states re 

quire approval by some state agency such as the state tax commission or 
the attorney general. 

The information summarized above should be sufficient to empha¬ 
size the wide range in provisions relating to the issuance of school bonds 
which have grown up among the states. Undoubtedly some of the ex¬ 
isting provisions are desirable, but many of them would appear to serve 

no useful purpose and others to place needless handicaps on local initia¬ 
tive. 

STATE AID PROVISIONS 

As previously indicated there are now nineteen states which definitely 
provide or authorize certain state funds to be used for school plant cap¬ 
ital outlay purposes. Studies made in several other states during recent 
years have shown the need for, and stressed the importance of, state 
financial assistance for capital outlay. 

Table 43 in the Appendix explains the state aid provisions for school 
plant construction found in the various states. This table shows that of 
the nineteen states providing some financial assistance for capital out¬ 
lay, the following seven provide only inconsequential amounts or small 
sums for certain types of buildings: Louisiana, $75,000 for vocational 
buildings; Maine, $10,000 chiefly for surveys and plans; Michigan, a 
small percentage of a general-purpose fund may be used; Missouri, 
$51,000 for closed schools and consolidations; Pennsylvania, $75,000 
for emergencies; Rhode Island, $12,077 for emergencies; and Vermont, 
$15,000 for equipment and small buildings. 

New York State has a relatively small fund (the average has been 
about $700,000 per year) which can be used only to assist with con¬ 
struction of central schools. The total amount provided is $450 per pu¬ 
pil (adjusted upward or downward for higher or lower construction 
costs) minus what the district should provide over a period of years 
based on 6 per cent of the equalized assessed valuation. 

Washington has provided more than $5,000,000 from state funds per 
year for several years according to an equalizing plan which is designed 
ultimately to meet the needs throughout the state. Maryland and Dela¬ 
ware have established somewhat similar funds approximating $1,500,000 
annually each. Ohio has a fund of $1,000,000 annually which is used 
to help meet the needs in the least wealthy districts. 
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Tennessee in 1947—48 provided SI4,456,000 on a temporary plan 
which has now been revised to assure substantial continuing capital 
outlay aid somewhat on a foundation program basis. 

California has established an emergency fund of S5 5,000,000 for the 
biennium, Mississippi S3,000,000, and Massachusetts an amount which 
has not yet been determined. These funds are administered by special 
commissions as contrasted with the plan used in most states of admin¬ 
istering the funds through the state departments of education as other 
school funds are administered. Connecticut similarly has established an 
appropriation of SI,538,158 which is administered by an agency other 

than the state department of education. 

Alabama and Florida are the only states thus far that have included 
capital outlay aid as a definite part of the comprehensive foundation 
program. In Alabama, in addition to the amount included in the foun¬ 
dation program, the legislature has provided an emergency fund of 
$11,871,000 for the biennium. In Florida the state and local school sys¬ 
tems together provide approximately $7,500,000 a year in accordance 
with a plan which is designed to assure all school systems sufficient funds 
over a period of years to meet their school plant needs. For systems that 
must issue bonds to meet urgent needs, the fund can be used to^vard 
retiring the indebtedness, thus helping to equalize the local tax load. 


State Services in the School Plant Field 

Careful school plant planning is always of great importance because 
of the relative permanence of the investment and the effect of the 
structure on the educational programs. In these days of high costs it is 
of special importance. Proper planning requires not only the services of 
a competent architect who understands school problems, but of educa¬ 
tional specialists who understand all of the issues involved. Only a few 
of the largest local school systems in any state have staffs competent to 
deal with most of these problems, and even these systems need help on 
some problems. All systems must have competent assistance from state 

sources if they are to avoid costly mistakes. 

Table 44 in the Appendix shows that only about one-half of the state 
departments of education have a staff member devoting even a major 
portion of his time to the school plant field. Yet, if such a person could 
help to avoid the construction of only one classroom a year where it would 
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not be needed, or could help to avoid a serious planning mistake in o I 
one building a year in the entire state, he would save at least the equiva¬ 
lent of his salary. States have a real opportunity to promote econom 
and efficiency by providing competent consultants in the school plant 

field. Most of them thus far have not taken full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Authorities who have studied the subject are agreed that all school 
plant plans should be reviewed by a competent staff member in the 
state department of education in order to assure good planning from an 
educational point of view. Even when certain aspects of plans are checked 
by the state fire marshal or by the state board of health, there is still 
need to have all plans cleared through the state department of education, 
which should have opportunity to study them in relationship to the edu' 
cational program of the school system. Nevertheless there are still nearly 
half of the states in which this is not being done. 

In about one-half of the states the state departments of education are 
helping to make studies to determine where permanent elementary and 
secondary school centers should be located. In several of these states, 
however, state departments are prepared to give only limited and oc¬ 
casional services of this type. In most other states this important respon¬ 
sibility seems to be left entirely to the local school systems, many of 
which are so inadequate in size they cannot be expected to make such 
studies. In order to assure adequate planning in preparation for the 
large construction program which must be undertaken in the near fu¬ 
ture and to avoid costly mistakes, it would seem of great importance 
that all states be prepared to carry out state-wide co-operative school 
plant studies during the next few years similar to those just being com¬ 
pleted in Florida. 

Most local school systems need competent help in developing plans 
for financing their capital outlay programs, in the selection and im¬ 
provement of sites, and in the selection of architects. They need assist¬ 
ance also in obtaining bids and awarding contracts, supervising con¬ 
struction, planning and carrying out operation and maintenance pro¬ 
grams, and in practically all other phases of the school plant program. 
Failure to provide the needed help is likely to result in substantial 
losses to the taxpayers of the state. Improvement and expansion of 
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school plant consultative services seems to be one of the important needs 
facing the states at the present time. 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 

Pupil transportation is distinctly a modern educational development. 
Only a little more than a generation ago, very few pupils were being 
transported at public expense, and only an insignificant portion of the 
school budget was devoted to transportation. In 1945—46, more than five 
million public school pupils were transported at a total expenditure of 
$129,756,735 and at an average cost of $25.66 per pupil. The percentages 
of pupils transported ranged from 37.9 per cent in North Carolina to 2.2 
percent in Nebraska, and the cost per pupil varied from $11.97 in North 
Carolina to $134.80 in Nebraska. 

During the past two years the development of pupil transportation 
has been retarded in some states by the prevalence of small districts and 
in other states by delays in school consolidation because of high con¬ 
struction costs. Further increases in the number of pupils transported 
are inevitable as the small, expensive, and inefficient high schools which 
still exist in large numbers in several states are replaced by more ade¬ 
quate schools. 

Some Important Factors Relating to Transportation 

STATE policies 

State policies relating to transportation are still far from uniform. 
Some states require that all children who live more than a certain dis¬ 
tance from a school (usually two or three miles) be transported at pub¬ 
lic expense or that other satisfactory provisions be made for educating 
such children. Other states leave this matter entirely to local systems. 
Some states provide specific financial assistance for transportation; 
others provide general funds, some of which may be used for transpor¬ 
tation; still others make no provision either directly or indirectly for 
state financial assistance for transportation. Some states specify that 
state funds can be used only for transporting children who live beyond 
certain distances from the nearest appropriate school, while other 
states permit state funds to be used for transporting any children the 
local systems may desire to transport. Although considerable progress 
has been made in developing sound policies among the states for certain 
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phases of transportation, still further attention needs to be gfurn 
problem. 


LiiA 1 KIL. IS 


^ wv «ijLi uciihspc^riauon arcdirccUy alicctrd byxhefim 
of sehf>ol distriet organization found in a state. Where districts are ^ 



M <ire ajso iiKciy to tje smalJ. .Small distriets, furthermore, lauafr 
use small busses which arc e.\pcnsivc to operate Ijccausc of thr lia^ 
number of pupils transported. Maintenance ccjsis arc also liltdv lo 
be high because (jf the small numlxT of bus.ses involved and the difi. 
culty of developing an ccrmomical pre^gram. A study of the existing (arti 
and conditions indicates clearly that a satisfactor>- and efficient 


ynn iduon program cannot tjc worked out in many parts of states that 

have .small school districts until a Ix-ttcr plan of district organizatni 

developed. The establishment of districts of more adequate size %n0 I 

an important factor in making possible the improvement of the 
portation program. 


ROAD CJO.NDITIO.NS 

The cost and even the practicability of providing transportation at 
directly affected by road conditions. In areas where roads are 
proved, especially in regions of heav)’ precipitation, busses arc hkety |> 
be expensive to operate if transportation is poviible at all. Studies hm 
shown that the cost of operating busses, including depreciation, ii mndk 
greater for routes over unpaved roads than over pa\rd roads and ■ 
likely to be c.specially high where bus.ses must be operated over uniB> 
proved roads. Further improvement in road conditions in many am 
is neces.sary before satisfactory and economical transportation can he 
provided for all children who should be transported. 


OWNERSHIP OF BIOSES 

In some states most of the busses are owned and operated by privnK 
contractors. In other states most busses are owned and op era ted by At 
school systems. Studies .show’ that the plan of ow’nership and uperadf 
is likely to be a significant factor in determining costs. Public onrnenMp 
and opieration can be either efficient or inefficient, but irhen praptrif 
developied can result in substantial reductions in cost and anpravaMMi 
in operation. Economies arc possible in larger districts trhen bnatitl* 
purchased at fleet prices rather than at retail prices. Additional wiiV* 
should result from efficient maintenance progr a ms. 
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SAT t/lA’ 

SalVtv of sch(joi iraioporiatioii shr^uld bo of 'j;roal < (aiooin kj all 
-laios and local srdiool sy^icrns. Pupils are rc.-quircd t(^ aitcnd m h(;id and 
in many rural areas liavo no c iioicc Ijui Uj ride ilic IjU':s(a w tiic ti art' t^ro- 
vidod. Most stales have e.-)tablished scjine e'-icntial rniniinurn .^aleiy 

r slates, liowever, ha\'e lelt this inqjoriant matter cn- 

lirelv. (jf practically entirely, to local scliool systems. .Studies sIkjw that 
there are a number of minimum safety standards whic h should be pre- 
<< riljcd in erverv state in the interest (jf piaA idine; needed safeguards Icn' 

I r a n s p f > r t e d pupils. 

.Si .x'ir: Pr.A.Ns FCjR I'’i.\.\.\'C 1 .n '0 I R.\.\s(ajr< i rio.v 
Most states liave done more Uj assist in financing' tlie transpcjriaticai 
prcjt'rams of local school systems than to assist in hnancine, their building' 
programs. State aid hrr transportaticjn is now well esiablislied in all but 
eight states as shown by Table 45 in the Appendix. Eighteen states pro¬ 
vide aid through special-purpose flat-grants, sixteen as parts ol their 
Inundation programs, two through special-purpose equalization funds, 
and four through .some combinations of the above. I he proportions of 
transportation costs borne by the states and the formulas used for the 
distriljution of funds vary widely. 

d he table shows that eleven states still undertake to pay or reimburse 
local school .systems for a percentage or all of their transportation ex- 
ptmdilures. X his plan helps trj care lor the ljurden of transportation sup¬ 
port but has some serious weaknesses. Xhe elliciency with which trans¬ 
portation programs are operated (jften varies greatly from one scliool 

svstem to another. .Some school systems spend more than can reason- 

/ 

ably be justified, while others take steps to assure a maximum of econ¬ 
omy. Keimbur.sement for any percentage of actual expenditures tends 
to reward extravagance and inelhciency, and the higher the percentage 
of reimbursement the greater the potential reward. 

In an cfTort to avoid this difliculty, some seventeen stales hav e estab¬ 
lished standards for reimbursement or payment. V\ hen the.^e standards 
are based on careful cost analyses of efficient practices, thev- are likely 

to be reasonablv sound and con.sequently to constitute an improvement 

* 

over any subjective plan of prov'iding state aid. Howev'er, when pay¬ 
ment is ba.scd on allowable costs or on a certain percentage of such 
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costs, the more wealthy sehool systems tend to reeeive greater assist 
in proportion to their actual needs than the Jess wealthy. 

Several other ba.ses for assistanee with transportation eosts are us d 

in a number of states. A fixed allowanee per teaeher or per school is no 

equitable because transportation need is not necessarily related to tb 

number of teachers or schools. A flat amount per pupil (still used in 

several states) is not equitable because it costs much more to transpon 

pupils in areas of sparse population and poor roads than in densely 
populated areas where most of the roads are paved. 

It seems clear that transportation aid should be based largely on the 

equalization principle whether such aid is provided through a separate 

fund or through a foundation program fund. Each school system should 

be expected to provide support in proportion to its ability, and the 

state should provide the balance required to meet the needs as estab¬ 
lished by an objective formula. 

Several studies have shown that density of transported population 

and road conditions are the two factors which are most significant in 

determining justifiable cost variations within a state, and reasonably 

equitable formulas based on those factors are now being used in eisiht 
states. 

Administration of the Transportation Program 

Economy is essential in transportation to avoid spending an unjusti¬ 
fiably large proportion of the total school budget for this purpose. 

Several studies have shown (1) that greater economy can be expected 
when local school administrative units operating transportation pro¬ 
grams are large enough to need a fleet of at least 16 to 20 busses, and 
(2) that public ownership and operation can be much more economical 
than private ownership when administrative units of adequate size have 
been established. 

Substantial savings have been made in a number of states in the pur¬ 
chase of busses. North Carolina has within the past year purchased a 
fleet of busses for its schools at an average price of from 3300 to 31,000 
per bus less than the price paid for individual busses in many school 
systems. A few other states have attained somewhat similar economies 
through a co-operative plan for fleet purchases. 

New York, Alabama, and a few other states have found it possible to 
effect substantial savings in purchasing gasoline, tires, and other sup- 
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plies and equipment by a system of state bids and contracts from which 
local school systems operating their own fleets can receive the benefits. 
Substantial economies are likewise being effected through good public 
maintenance programs in some school systems in nearly every state. If 
such economies are possible in those instances, they should be attainable 
in others. 

State Services for Tr.^nsportation 

Fewer than one-half of the states have at least one full-time person on 
the state department staff whose major responsibility is in the field of 
transportation. There are so many problems in this area with which 
local school systems need assistance, and there are so many possibilities 
of improving economy, efficiency, and safety that it would seem that all 
states could benefit materially by providing competent services in this 

field. 

Apparently more has been done by the states in establishing minimum 
standards for school bus bodies and chassis than in connection with any 
other phase of transportation. Many of these provisions have grown out 
of national conferences held during recent years at which proposed 
standards have been developed and agreed upon. Practically all states 
prescribe at least some minimum standards for busses which are to be 
used for school transportation. Approximately half of the states either pre¬ 
scribe standards for school bus routes or have the responsibility for ap¬ 
proving routes that are to be used. Problems in this area seem to be 
especially acute in states having small districts where there is likely to be 
duplication of bus routes and competition among districts for trans¬ 
portation of pupils. 

Definite provisions have been made to assist school systems in pur¬ 
chasing busses in a number of states. North Carolina purchases all 
busses which are needed to replace busses originally purchased by local 
school systems, but the original purchases must still be made by the local 
school systems involved. Oklahoma has recently provided a revolving 
fund which is available to needy school districts for purchasing busses. 
A number of other states permit state funds to be used to assist in the 
purchase of busses which are needed. In several states local school sys¬ 
tems are authorized to issue short-term loans or bonds to finance the 
purchase of busses. Some states authorize special tax levies when neces¬ 
sary to be used for this purpose, while in a number of states funds re- 
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qiiired for the purchase of busses must be included in current budgets 
without any provisions either for loans or special levies. 

Adequate provision for financing the purchase of busses is essential in 
any satisfactory program of education. Properly developed state aid 
plans which include an allowance for depreciation of busses, especially 
when such funds may be supplemented by .short-term loans, should 
make it possible for local school systems to work out plans for purchasing 
busses, when needed, without an undue burden on their current budg¬ 
ets. State assistance in obtaining bids and providing co-operative pur¬ 
chasing is now recognized in a number of states as a desirable procedure 
in assuring economies. 

TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

State Provisions for Textbooks 

Table 46 in the Appendix shows that approximately one-third of the 
states now provide textbooks at state expense or provide funds for text¬ 
books at least for certain grades. About one-half of these states (or one- 
sixth of all states) furnish textbooks or funds for purchase of textbooks 
for all grades, while the others provide books for only the elementary 
grades. However, most of the states that do not provide for textbooks 
through the use of state funds report that at least part, and in many 
cases practically all, of the local school systems furnish necessary text¬ 
books at public expense. Nearly one-half of the states either adopt or 
have an approved list of textbooks, while the others leave the matter of 

selection of textbooks to the local school systems. 

Many school systems throughout the country have found it necessary 
to develop plans for providing school books at public expense for at 
least part of the children. In the less wealthy communities and cities the 
problem is more serious than it is in those with greater wealth. In times 
of depression the problem tends to become more acute in a larger pro¬ 
portion of the communities and for a larger proportion of the children 
than in times of prosperity. Provision of textbooks at public expense, 
either by states or by local school systems, is designed to help solve this 
problem. Under optimum conditions, it can result in substantial savings 
to the taxpayers as well as benefit to the pupils. Under undesirable con 
ditions, it can be so dominated by politics that it largely ignores pos¬ 
sible economies on the one hand and the needs of the pupils on the 
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Other. It is essential that any plan for supplying textbooks at public 
expense provides for selection on the basis of educational needs as deter¬ 
mined by qualified educators and for purchase on a sound business 

basis. 

Teachers in the better school systems now tend to encourage use of 
several books by each class rather than to rely on one te.xtbook alone. 
This faet helps to explain why most states that adopt textbooks use a 
multiple adoption plan (two or more books per class or subject) instead 

of specifying only one book per class. 

In the interest of helping to assure some desirable uniformity, a num¬ 
ber of states that do not make formal adoptions prepare lists of approved 
books. Other states do not even go this far, but issue only course of 
study suggestions to teachers for guidance in their work. 

Other School Supplies 

While approximately one-third of the states provide textbooks at state 
expense, only a relatively small number undertake to provide other 
school supplies or equipment through the state. Several states provide 
films and audio-visual materials which are made available to local 
school systems without cost to them except for postage. Virginia has re- 
cendy used over a million dollars in providing equipment and supplies 
in this field. Louisiana has undertaken to provide all necessar>' instrue- 
tional materials for pupils in non-public as well as in public schools at 
state expense. Several other states have made a beginning toward sup¬ 
plying films and other audio-visual supplies for the public schools. A few 
states provide library books or funds for the purchase of library books, as 
well as textbooks. In the interest of economy and uniformity, several 
states provide teachers’ registers, financial accounting forms, report 
forms, and similar materials for local school systems. However, some 
states still provide very few of these basic forms. It would seem that the 
possibilities of using state funds to attain maximum economy and effi¬ 
ciency in this area have not yet been fully realized. 

As shown by Table 47 in the Appendix, about one-fifth of the states 
have established some plan for obtaining state bids which may be used 
by local school systems as a basis for purchasing frequently used equip¬ 
ment and supplies at substantial savings, commonly ranging from 15 to 
25 per cent. This co-operative plan is more frequently used in the field 
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of school transportation than in any other area. In view of the n t • 
economies in co-operative purchasing, it is rather surprising tLTlf 

plan has not been used in more areas and by a larger proportion of the 

s ts, tcs. 


Many state laws require that bids be obtained by local school system, 
or all purchases costing more than certain amounts (freouentlv fr 

$300 to $500). Many of the larger school systems in every state areT 

position to prepare specifications, obtain competitive bids, and purchase 

supplies and materials in quantity, thus effecting substantial saving 

Most of the smaller districts, however, are not in position to prepare 

specifications and consequently are not likely to be able to obtain bid^ 

that are actually competitive. Partly because of this fact and partly Ix-- 

cause so many school systems are so small that they do not need laree 

quantities of supplies, most purchases are made at retail prices except in 
the larger districts. 

Many benefits could be realized from competent state assistance in 

preparing specifications, obtaining bids, and even in testing materials 

that are purchased. Very few states thus far have set up any plan for 
giving such services. 


Except for items such as records and reports used by all school sys¬ 
tems, and except for films and similar materials commonly used bv 
small school systems only a few times during a year, most states seem 
to have moved in the direction of obtaining bids as a basis for the co¬ 
operative purchase of supplies and materials by local school systems 
rather than in the direction of state purchase of such items. While 
some economies might be attained through state purchase of certain 
materials, there also are likely to be a number of disadvantages in many 
states. A system of obtaining state bids enables local school systems to 

purchase items at state contract prices and still gives them wide discre¬ 
tion in selecting materials. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1. School plant deficiencies which were rather serious before the war 
in many states and communities have become much more acute during 
recent years because of deferred construction and rapidly increasing 
enrolments. In 1937—38 the average school plant v'alue ranged Irom 
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approximately $100 per pupil in three states to more than $500 in two 
states. By 1947-48 the range in average value per pupil had increased 
rather than decreased. 

2. Estimates submitted by forty-two of the forty-eight states indicate 
that at least 298,895 new classrooms and related facilities should be con¬ 
structed in those states during the next five years. The amount esti¬ 
mated by all states except Virginia for school plant construction during 
this period is $7,595,129,000. Information from other sources, as sum¬ 
marized below, indicates that the estimates submitted by a number of 

states are probably too conservative. 

3. Bureau of Census estimates indicate that in ten years there will 
probably be at least 7,500,000 more children in grades 1-12 of the 
public schools than are now enrolled. To provide facilities for these 
children, to provide for additional kindergarten and junior college 
needs and to replace obsolete and inadequate facilities will probably 
require about 450,000 additional classrooms during this period. It 
would seem, therefore, that at least $9,000,000,000 and probably as 
much as $11,250,000,000 will be needed for school plant facilities within 
the next ten years. This does not include the amount which will be re¬ 
quired to pay interest and carrying charges on the school bond issues 

which will be necessary in many situations. 

4. The problem of providing adequate school plant facilities is com¬ 
plicated: (1) by high construction costs—now about 186 per cent of 
1939 costs, (2) by the exceedingly small districts found in many states, 
(3) by low bonding and taxing limits in some states, and (4) by the 
limited wealth and resources of many local school systems in every state. 

5. Several states have recognized that a program of state financial 
assistance for capital outlay is necessary and are providing such as¬ 
sistance either through special funds or as part of the foundation pro¬ 
gram. However, in twenty-nine states, all financial support for school 
plant construction must still come from local sources. 

6. The importance of establishing reasonable standards for school 
plant construction and of providing competent consultative services for 
local school systems has been recognized by several states. A number of 
states provide some assistance through surveys or studies in the selec¬ 
tion of school centers and sites, and half of the states assist in the 
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preparation of plans for small buildings. Relatively few state, l 
suflicient number of competent specialists in the school clan, r ,?* 
provide all of the services urgently needed by local schoofsvstcm' ' 

7. About forty states have provided some form of financial a«k, 

or transportation either through a special fund or through nrovW 

foundation programs. However, satisfactory bases for determinine 

and providing assistance have been established in only a small pL,; 
tion of the states. Hrofxir- 

8. Some states have taken steps which have re.sulted in s„bM;,„,i .l 
savings in the cost of busses, equipment, supplies, and maintenan.,- h, 
other states this problem seems to have been given very little attettti,,,,' 
The small dtstnets found tn many states complicate the problem of nt, 
viding adequate transportation at an economical cost. 

9. Most states have made substantial progress in developing sati*.. 

tory mmimum standards for school busses, but fewer than one-half of 

the states have one or more full-time persons with major rc.sp„t,sil,i|i,v 
in the held of transportation. 

10 Approximately one-third of the states provide textbooks whollv or 
partly at state expense. About half of these states furnish textbook, or 
contribute to the purchase of textbooks for all grades, while otin rs 
participate in the purchase of books for elementary grades onh-. 

11. Many states adopt textbooks for state-wide use; other states pre¬ 
pare lists of approved books to guide school systems in selection of te.xt- 
books. Most states that adopt textbooks now use a multiple adoption 

p an so that local systems may select basic books from two or more on 
the state list for each subject. 

12. A plan of state purchase and distribution of school equipment :ind 
supplies is used in very few states; and even in these, state purchasing 
limited usually to films, audio-visual supplies, and a few other iirni>. 
A moie general form of state participation in provision of school sup¬ 
plies and equipment is through obtaining state bids as a basis for local 
purchase. About one-fifth of the states have established plans for of)tain- 
ing state bids on frequently used equipment and supplies. This system 

has resulted in substantial savings in several states. 

^*-1— 
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M the forty-eight states during the past century. Some of these 

grew up years ago and have been continued regardless of 
vastly changed educational and economic conditions. Others have re¬ 
sulted from the efforts of special interest groups concerned with only one 
phase of the school program. Still others have been adopted as a result 
of careful studies showing the needs to be met and outlining the pro¬ 
cedures which should result in meeting those needs satisfactorily. 

Every state school finance program should: (1) help to assure reason¬ 
ably adequate and well-rounded educational opportunities for all chil¬ 
dren and youth throughout the state; and (2) be based on a system of 
taxation and administration which assures that the burden of support 
will be equitably distributed among all types and classes of citizens and 
taxing units. In addition to promoting these two major objectives, the 
best school finance practices encourage desirable local initiative and 
responsibility, promote bona fide economy and efficiency, and facilitate 
educational progress. Good finance programs also lend themselves to, 
and provide for, objective and impartial application and administra¬ 
tion. 


finance 


Some of the finance practices which have been developed in the 
various states contribute directly to the attainment of these objectives; 
others contribute very little; and some may even have a negative effect. 
It is desirable in every state that each existing and proposed practice be 
analyzed in light of these objectives to determine its contribution to, 
and its effect on, the entire situation. 


Ill 


■':: r H i: s r ate school systems 

SOL-ROES OF FE NDS FOR SCHOOL SUPPORT 

In all stales some funds for school support are now received fromf H 

oral sources, some from state sources, and some from county or local^ ' 

both countv and local sources. Likewise in all states some funds 

school support are noN\- received from property taxes and some hZ 
other tax sources. 


Receipts bv Government.‘\l Sources 

Table 48 in the Appendix gives for each state the percentage of school 
re\ enues deri\ ed trom each governmental source in 1937-38 and in 
1 -48. The percentages used in this table are based on revenues re- 

cei\ ed lor the schools and state departments of education from govern¬ 
mental sources—in accordance with the plan used in the U.S. Office of 
Education Biennial Report. Federal school lunch funds and federal 
hinds for veterans’ education are not included, partly because these 
tunds are theoretically provided for individuals rather than schools, and 
pai d}- because inclusion of these funds would mean that percentages for 
194,-48 would not be comparable with percentages for 1937-38. 


FEDERAL FUNDS 

The percentage of total school revenues received by the states from 
fedei al sources is quite limited, usually ranging from less than 1 per cent 
to a little more than 2 per cent of the total. Practically all of the federal 
tunds provided directly for schools are for vocational education and 
\ ocational rehabilitation (other than school lunch and veterans’ educa¬ 
tion tunds). In some states the schools receive some federal forest and 
other similar funds from federal sources, but these in reality are pay¬ 
ments in lieu of taxes for certain lands owned by the federal government. 

STATE FUNDS 

The percentage of receipts derived from state sources has increased 

^ ^51 states during the past ten years as shown by Chart 19. 

It now ranges from 3.9 per cent of the total in Nebraska (or 1.1 per cent 
if the temporary school fund is classified as local, following the inter¬ 
pretation of the state supreme court) to 84.9 per cent in New Mexico 
and 87 per cent in Delaware. The average percentage of receipts derived 
frcjm state sources has increased during the past ten years from 29.6 per 
cent in 1937-38 to at least 39.8 per cent in 1947-48. 



CHART 19 
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In each oi the twelve states listed below less than 20 
public school revenues is derived from state sources: 


per cent of the 


Nebraska.... 
Massachusetts. 
New Jersey. ., 

Kansas. 

^Vvomin^^. 

W isconsin. 


Per Cent 

3.9 

9.7 

11.5 
11.9 
13.2 

13.6 


Iowa. 

* * * • * H 

South Dakota. . . , 

Montana. 

Illinois. 

Rhode Island. . .. 
New Hampshire.. 


Per Cent 

. 14.2 

. 15.4 

. 16.6 

. 17.6 

. 17.8 

. 19.2 


Each of the following eleven states now provides more than 60 per cent 
of all revenues for public schools from state sources: 


Per Cent 

Delaware. 87.0 

New Mexico. 84.9 

Alabama. 74.4 

South Carolina. 68.2 

North Carolina. 67.9 

Louisiana. 66.8 


Washington... 

Arkansas. 

West Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Tennessee. . . . 


Per Cent 
66.6 

65.2 
62.8 
61.8 

60.2 


COUNTY AND LOCAL FUNDS 

The percentage of revenues from county and local sources likewise 

varies greatly. It is low in states such as Delaware and New Mexico 

" here a large percentage of revenues is derived from state sources, and 

high in states such as Nebraska, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Kansas 

\\here the state percentage is small. Thirteen states report no school 

revenues from county sources, and eleven others report less than 2 per 

cent of the total derived from county sources. On the other hand several 

of the county unit states receive practically no school revenues from local 
units smaller than the county. 

The following ten states receive larger percentages of their school 

revenues from county than from district or local sources (in Kentucky 

and South Carolina, the county and local revenues have not all been 
reported separately): 

Maryland Tennessee 

New Mexico Virginia 

North Carolina West Virginia 


Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 


EXTENT OF STATE SUPPORT 

The percentage of school revenues which should be provided from 
state sources as contrasted with the percentage from county and local 
sources has long been a matter of discussion. Most states have now rec¬ 
ognized in practice that a rather substantial percentage should come 
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from state sources in order to assure adequate educational opportunities 
for all children on the one hand and to broaden the tax base on the 
other. Just how large the percentage from state sources should be de¬ 
pends on many factors which vary somewhat from state to state. 

Some states have undertaken to provide complete state support for a 
prescribed minimum or foundation program whieh includes the fea¬ 
tures considered most essential. Complete state support of a prescribed 
program may broaden the tax base and help to assure minimum oppor¬ 
tunities for all children, but it also seems to tend to weaken local initia¬ 
tive and responsibility and make it more difficult to maintain desirable 
local interest in the schools. Furthermore, in order to assure a maximum 
of efficiency and economy through such a program, the state may tend 
to establish many detailed controls that are likely to handieap the local 
school program. The evidence seems to indicate that better results can 
be attained when the foundation program is supported on a partnership 
plan by revenues derived from all appropriate governmental sources 
including both state and local funds. Proposals for complete state sup¬ 
port of any or ail phases of the school program should, therefore, be 
studied with great care and evaluated in light of all of the problems that 
may be involved. 

Receipts from Property Taxes and from Other Sources 

A few generations ago practically all funds for the support of schools 
were derived from real property taxes in most states. There are now so 
many different types of wealth and bases of income that ability to sup¬ 
port an educational program is no longer satisfactorily measured or 
utilized by property taxes alone. 

When states first began to provide funds for schools from state sources, 
many of them relied, in part at least, on the proceeds from state prop¬ 
erty taxes. During recent years, most states have eliminated the prop¬ 
erty tax as a source of state school revenue. In fact, only nine states 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Indiana, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ten¬ 
nessee, Texas, and Utah) report any portion of the state school revenues 
derived from state property taxes. In ail of these except Utah the per¬ 
centage derived from property taxes is relatively small. However, the 
property tax is still used as the chief source of local school revenue in 
most states. 
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1 here is still consiclerciblc variation in the percentages of s 
local revenues for schools (not including federal funds or funrhT "r 
support of state departments of education) derived from u-.f/ '' ' 

and local property taxes and from other state, county, and local .ounV 

The percentages of revenues derived frcjm these various soiiro "^ ' 
given in Table 49 in the Appendix. ' 

The percentage of all school revenues derived from the propone r • 
in each state is shown in Chart 20. It ranges frc;m less than 20 per ren¬ 
in three states to more than 80 per cent in nine states. In Delaware onh 
11.2 per cent of the school revenues crjme from property taxes, in .Xr" 
Mexico 15.2 per cent, and in North Carolina 17.8 per cent. On th'- 
other hand, in Massachu-setts it is estimated that 89.6 per cent ai aii 
school revenues still come from property taxes, in Nebraska 88.5 pr 
cent, in Kansas 87.9 per cent, in New Jersey 8 / .2 per cent, in Iow a si i 
per cent, in Illinois 84.3 per cent, in VVi.scon.sin 82.4 per cent, in Khr^jr 
Island 81.1 per cent, and in Montana 80.9 per cent. 

It is obvious that there has been a distinct tendencs- in most states tn 

broaden the tax base for the support of schools and to decrease the pn*- 

portion of the total income derived from property taxes. This trend w ill 

probably sooner or later affect other states in which a relativcK’ larttc 

proportion of the total support for schools still comes from propert\ 
taxes. 


SOURCES OF STATE SCHOOL REVENUES 

Regardless of the source of state funds for the schools, it is rsscntLil 
that the appropriations be adequate to meet the needs. It is cquallv im¬ 
portant that the revenues be sufficient to permit the appropriations to be 
paid in full. If programs are planned and put into operation on the l)asi> 
of appropriations made by the legislature and it later develops that 
revenues are not sufficient to permit the appropriations to be paid in 
full, the result is likely to be a marked loss of efficiency and general dis¬ 
turbance to the school program. 

Sources of school revenues should be sufficienth’ stable to encourage 

f 

long-time planning and flexible enough to provide for improved school 
services or to meet the needs of an increasing school population. This in 
general means that school support should be derived Irom a broad 
rather than from a narrow tax base and that revenues should accrue a nd 
be available for school purposes throughout the year rather than onh at 



CHART 20 


Percentage of Public School Revenue Receipts Derived from Property 

Taxes in Each State, 1947-48 

(Based on Table 49 in the Appendix) 
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one or t\vo peak periods during the year. It also means that appron • 
tions. \\ hene\ er possible, should be on a unit (pupil or classroom) b 
rather than on a fixed sum basis, and that local systems should haves^T 
ticient local taxing leeway beyond the foundation or basic programT 
pro\ ide for needed expansions and improvements. A fixed smte ° 
propriation which is barely sufficient to meet the needs at the beginnb' 
of a biennium will be totally inadequate before the close of the biennium 
it the school population has increased sufficiently to cause a decrease in 
the amount available per unit. The program must then be curtailed 
unless the difference can be provided through expanded local tax reve¬ 
nues. A unit appropriation, provided the unit is properly defined and 
the appropriation is adequate, means that funds should be available to 

permit the program to be carried on without the handicaps resulting 
trom the amount per unit having to be reduced. 

Table 50 in the Appendix gives the amounts and percentages of state 
re\'enues for public elementary and secondary school purposes derived 
from permanent school fund income, from earmarked taxes, and from 
legislative appropriations from the general fund. 


Permanent School Fund Income 

Although there was a time when many states assumed that most of the 
state revenues for school support would be derived largely from the per¬ 
manent school funds, that idea has long since been abandoned. All but 
four of the states (Georgia, Maryland, New Hampshire, and South 
Carolina) report a permanent school fund of some type. In eight states 
(Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Ohio, 
Tennessee) the permanent fund exists only, or largely, as a per¬ 
petual debt on which interest is paid by legislative appropriations from 
current revenues. In a number of other states the permanent school fund 
principal is relatively small. 

Practically all state constitutions provide that only the income from 
the permanent school fund principal can be used for the support of the 
current school program. Since in most cases this income is relatively 
small in the light of present-day school needs, by far the larger per¬ 
centage of revenues for support of school programs is derived from 
current tax sources. 

The percentage of state school revenues derived from permanent 
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school fund income is less than 2 per cent in thirty states. The median for 
all states is 1.1 per cent. Only seven states (Colorado 10.0 per cent, 
Minnesota 11.9 percent, Montana 34.5 percent, Nebraska 73.0 percent. 
New Mexico 12.5 per cent. North Dakota 22.2 percent. South Dakota 
23.3 per cent, and Wyoming 35.8 per cent) receive 10 per cent or more 
of their total state revenues for schools from the permanent fund income, 
and most of these provide relatively small appropriations from state 
funds for schools. 

Appropriations from General Fund versus 

Earmarked Tax Sources 

In many states the tendency during recent years has been to provide 
appropriations for schools from the general fund rather than from ear¬ 
marked tax revenues, although in some states, because of special condi¬ 
tions, just the opposite tendency is noted. In only three states (Minne¬ 
sota, New Mexico, and North Dakota) are all the appropriations made 
from earmarked tax sources and the permanent fund income. In 
twenty-two states there are no appropriations for schools based on ear¬ 
marked tax revenues. In three states (Florida, Oregon, and Tennessee), 
while some revenue sources are earmarked these revenues go into the 
general fund from which the school appropriations are made. In eight 
other states less than 10 per cent comes from earmarked taxes. In several 
states, notably Louisiana, Michigan, and Texas, tax sources providing 
rather substantial revenues are earmarked for schools by the constitu¬ 
tions. State property taxes are also earmarked for school revenues by 
some state constitutions. In most other states the earmarking is provided 
by legislative acts. 

KINDS OF STATE SCHOOL FUNDS 

OR APPROPRIATIONS 

State school funds or appropriations may be classified on several 
bases. On the basis of use permitted^ appropriations may be made for: 
(1) general school purposes (unrestricted); (2) limited general purposes 
(restricted to current expense items as in New Jersey or even to elemen¬ 
tary school or to secondary school current expense as in several states); 
or (3) special purposes (as for transportation). On the basis of the local 
tax effort required for participation, appropriations may be: (1) flat grants 
(requiring no local effort); (2) equalizing or foundation program funds 
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(providing the difference between the amount available from a ‘f 
local tax effort based on ability and the objectively determined'' 
the progi-am); or (3) matching, reimbursement, or supplentemlt 

i Ll 11 Cl S * i 

Using a combination of the bases listed above, an analysis was 
to determine the number of different fimds or appropriations and tj 
percentage of all state aid in each state provided through: (1) general 
purpose flat-grant appropriations; (2) general-purpose equalizine or 

foundation program funds; (3) special-purpose equalizing or foundation 

program funds; and (4) special-purpose flat-grant, reimbursement or 
matching funds. ’ 

A summary of this analysis is given in Table 51 in the Appendix. The 
number of different state funds ranges from two each in Florida and 
Idaho to ten or more each in California, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, Michi¬ 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
and Virginia. In several cases where there are a number of different 

funds, some of the funds amount to only a few hundred or a few thou¬ 
sand dollars. 

Chart 21 shows that some states depend almost entirely on general- 
purpose flat-grant funds. Arizona and North Carolina provide more 
than 90 per cent of all state aid through such funds. The states which 
provide more than 90 per cent of all state aid through special-purpose 
flat-grant or reimbursement funds (chiefly for teachers’ salaries, trans¬ 
portation, and special education) are: Indiana, Kentucky, Nebraska, 
Nevada, South Carolina, and Virginia. Fourteen states provide special- 
purpose equalizing funds and about thirty-nine states have generaJ- 
purpose equalizing funds of some type. In Florida and Idaho 98.6 per 
cent, in West Virginia 98.8 per cent, in Vermont 95.5 per cent, and in 
Utah 94.4 per cent of all state appropriations for schools are provided 
through one general-purpose equalizing fund. 

The cumulative effect of the various funds and appropriations pro¬ 
vided by each state for schools depends to a great extent on the prac¬ 
tices used in distributing the funds. In some states the effect tends to be 
reasonably satisfactory; in others it is definitely unsatisfactory. This 

cumulative effect should be a matter of special interest and concern in 
each state. 

When the practices used by the states in appropriating and distribut- 



CHART 21 


Percentages of State Aid According to Major Kinds of 

Funds in Each State, 1947-48 

(Based on Table 51 Ln the Appicndix) 
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ing school funds are studied in detail, it becomes evident that th 
situation in many states is far from desirable. Some states havp^ 
different funds distributed on so many different bases or such 
proportion of the total distributed on unsatisfactory laases that '' 
major revisions will undoubtedly be necessary before their h'^i 
finance programs can be considered sound or adequate. ''' 

It is important to recognize that school finance programs need „„ 
longer be left to chance or guesswork. Techniques are now availaU, 
w 1C make it possible to work out in every state a defensible nroeram 
which will assure that the major objectives of a sound school finmtr 
plan will be attained. The importance of making systematic studies of 

state school finance programs and of effecting needed improvements 
can hardly be overemphasized. 

General-Purpose Flat-Grant Funds 

At least thirty-four states still have some type of general-purpose fldt- 
grant fund or appropriation which is provided without any reference to 
the effort which is or should be made by any local system to support its 
schools. In some states a minimum local tax levy is required, but in such 
cases the flat-grant fund is provided in addition to the amount received 
by the district from the required levy. Over a period of years almost 
every conceivable basis has been used as a means of distributincr flat- 
grant funds in some states, but, fortunately, many of the less satisfaetorv 
bases have now been largely abandoned. The bases still rather com¬ 
monly used are listed below, followed in each ca.se by a brief analvbi-. 

School census. While the school census constitutes a simple ba.sis lor 
apportioning funds, a study of the facts shows that the proportion oi 
children not in any school and the proportion in ncn-public .schooE 
vary greatly anabng the districts in most states. As a result some .school 
districts may receive from a fund distributed on a school census basi^ 
nearly twice as much per pupil in the public schools as other districts. 
The school census, therefore, is one of the least satisfactory of the com- 
monly used bases for apportioning funds. 

School enrolment .—The enrolment in public schools constitutes a some¬ 
what more defensible basis for apportioning school funds than the school 
census; yet it is not considered very satisfactory. The total number ol 
children enrolled during the year in some districts, bccau.se of the mo¬ 
bility of the population, may be much greater than in other districLs 
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with an equal number in regular attendance. The fact that a child has 
enrolled in school does not give any indication of the length of time he 
has remained, or of whether he has attended regularly. 

Average daily attendance. —Average daily attendance is used by many 
states either as a direct basis for apportionment or as a means of deter¬ 
mining weighted-pupil or classroom units. It is not very satisfactory as a 
direct basis for apportionment, partly because the average daily at¬ 
tendance, like the enrolment, membership, and other similar bases, may 
not be directly related to need, and partly because the cost per pupil 
in average daily attendance necessarily varies somewhat according to 
the type and size of school. 

Average daily membership. —Average daily membership as a basis for ap¬ 
portioning funds is somewhat similar to average daily attendance, except 
that it constitutes the average number of pupils belonging to the school 
throughout the year rather than the average number in actual at¬ 
tendance. When used as a direct basis for apportionment it involves the 
same limitations as average daily attendance. 

Aggregate days attendance .—^Aggregate days of attendance is the same as 
the total number of days attended by all pupils. When this basis is used, 
funds are provided in proportion to the length of term as well as to the 
attendance of pupils, and hence additional funds are provided for dis¬ 
tricts which have longer terms. In many cases these are likely to be the 
more wealthy districts in states where the school term varies in length. 

Number of teachers. —Under optimum conditions, this is a somewhat 
better basis for distributing funds than the bases previously discussed, 
but the most wealthy districts are usually in a position to employ a 
larger number of teachers in proportion to the children in school and 
consequently may be rewarded by additional funds when this basis is 
used. 

Number of teacher or classroom units. —If an objective and equitable plan 
has been developed for determining teacher or classroom units, this con¬ 
stitutes a far more satisfactory basis for apportioning funds than any of 
the previously discussed bases. However, several states which use teacher 
units have thus far worked out only rough measures, and consequently 
the units as used in those states are not too satisfactory. Furthermore, 
flat-grant funds distributed even on an ideal classroom unit basis are 
only roughly related to need. 
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Approved budgets.—This basis is most unsatisfactory if approval of 
budget is left entirely to the discretion of the state officials. Howev ^ 
some of the states using this plan have developed objective baslfr 
determining teacher units and for allocating funds for certain phases 
the program. If entirely objective bases are worked out, as is desirable 
the distribution no longer needs to be made on the basis of an approved 


budget. 


It should be recognized that all flat-grant funds provide some as¬ 
sistance for all local school systems and are usually relatively simple to 
administer. They may constitute a means of broadening the tax base in 
the state. However, the great differences in local ability to support the 
educational program are completely, or almost completely, disregarded 
when general-purpose flat-grant funds are used. Consequently such 
funds bear only a rough relationship to need. In other words, no state 
can expect to solve its basic problems of school finance by relying on 
general-purpose flat-grant funds, although such funds may be used as 
one means of helping to assure an adequate program for all children. 

Table 52 in the Appendix gives the bases used by the various states 
for apportioning general-purpose flat-grant funds for schools, and the 
percentages of state aid apportioned on each basis in each state. This 
table shows that thirty-four states (thirty-five including the flat-grant 
portion of the equalizing fund in Vermont) still provide one or more 
general-purpose flat-grant funds for schools. 

The following eighteen states distribute the indicated percentages of 

their state aid as general-purpose flat-grant funds on the basis of the 
school census: 


Alabama.... 

Per Cent 

. 9.9 

Minnesota. 

Per Cent 

. . . 14.8 

Oklahoma. . . . 

Per Cent 

6.5 

Arkansas.... 

. 30.7 

Mississippi. 

... 44.6 

Oregon. 

... 18.0 

Iowa. 

. 1.3 

Montana. 

... 34.9 

South Dakota. 

... 29.3 

Kansas. 

* - ■ i 5 • 

New Mexico. . . 

... 13.2 

Texas. 

... 77.7 

Louisiana. . . 

. 70.5 

North Dakota. . 

. .. 22.2 

Wisconsin.... 

... 1.8 

Michigan. . . 

. 54.8 

Ohio. 

. . . 0.3 

Wyoming. 

... 35.8 


In several states the school census is prescribed by the constitution as one 
basis for distributing school funds. Five states not listed above use the 
school census as a basis for apportioning at least one special-purpose 
flat-grant fund and three use the school census as one measure of 
foundation program need. 

Five states—Kansas, Maine, Maryland, New Jersey, and South 
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Dakota—distribute part of their general-purpose funds on the basis of 
school enrolment, although in some cases the enrolment is weighted 
somewhat according to the size of schools. Eleven states use average 
daily attendance: Arizona distributes 98.0 per cent of its state aid on 
this basis, California 78.0 per cent, New Mexico 73.9 per cent, Ohio 
65.7 per cent, Minnesota 58.1 per cent, and Illinois 50.7 per cent. In 
several states the attendance is weighted or graduated somewhat accord- 
in«y to size and type of school. Three states use average or aggregate 
daily membership: Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Oregon. This 
is likewise graduated somewhat according to the size of the school in 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. 

Five states—Colorado, Iowa, Missouri, Montana, and Washington— 
use aggregate days attendance as a basis for distributing part of their 
general-purpose funds. Seven states use the number of teachers em¬ 
ployed, and five states—Missouri, Montana, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin—use teacher units. Two states, Delaware and 
North Carolina, use a combination of the approved budget and objec¬ 
tive measures such as teacher units for certain parts of their programs. 

Special-Purpose Flat-Grant Funds 

Special-purpose funds or appropriations are rather commonly pro¬ 
vided for such phases of the program as teachers’ salaries, transportation, 
special education, and vocational education. Special-purpose funds 
are sometimes used with the idea that if the state provides assistance for 
one phase of the program, the local school systems should be able to 
provide for other phases, sometimes to stimulate interest in or encourage 
certain phases of the program, and sometimes to help districts meet the 
extra costs that may be involved in providing certain services. Some 
special-purpose funds may be desirable provided the state has worked 
out plans for helping to assure adequate support for other phases of the 
program. However, any state program may easily become unbalanced 
or distorted by emphasizing special-purpose funds. The larger the num¬ 
ber of such funds used in a state, the greater the problem of maintaining 
a balanced program. 

Some special-purpose funds are provided as flat grants or in addition 
to some prescribed local tax effort, and in that respect are similar to 
general-purpose flat-grant funds. The bases used by states in appor¬ 
tioning and distributing their special-purpose flat-grant or reimburse- 
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ment funds and the percentages of state aid apportioned on earl, • 
are given in Table 53 in the Appendix. Many of the bases used flT 
tnbuting special-purpose flat-grant funds are similar to the basJ 
for distributing general-purpose flat-grant funds. Additional bases 
are salary schedules, approved applications, excess cost, a percentam* 
expenditures, expenditures up to a certain fixed amount, nunZrf 
schools, number of counties, area, and population. * ” 

A number of states provide special-purpose funds on a matchi* 
basis, that is, the state undertakes, within limits, to provide a dollar 
every dollar provided locally for the purpose for which the appropru. 
tion IS made. However, school systems in greatest need of financial as- 
sistance are usually in less favorable position than the more wealthy 
systems to make the matching effort required, particularly if lam 
amounts are involved. The effort made by the least wealthy school sys¬ 
tems to match state funds available for certain purposes may tempt tluni 
to use funds that in reality are needed for other phases of the program, 
thereby tending to unbalance their programs. 

It is a rather common practice for the states to reimburse school syi- 
terns for all expenditures for designated purposes, for percentages (rf a- 
penditures up to prescribed maximums, or for expenditures above fixed 
minimums. Such provisions may encourage school systems to estab¬ 
lish needed but costly services; but, unless carefully safeguarded, they 
may also tend to encourage extravagance. Safeguards established by 
the state in an attempt to prevent extravagance in such situations may 
result in undesirable state controls of local school programs. 

Table 54 in the Appendix gives the purposes for which special-pur¬ 
pose flat-grant or reimbursement funds are provided by the states and 
the percentage of state aid devoted to each purpose in each state. TTie 
following fourteen states have established funds which ran be used only 

for teachers’ salaries. The percentage of all state aid distributed through 
these funds is given for each state: 



Per Cent 


Per Oent 

Colorado . 

. 23.8 

Nevada. 

. 92.9 

Delaware . 

. 10.8 

New York. 

. 16.0 

Ceorgia. 

. 70.9 

Rhode Island. 

.78.1 

Indiana. 

• * *. 91 * 1 

South Carolina.... 

. 83.6 

Kentucky . 

. 88.5 

Tennessee. 

. 0.6 

Maine . 

. 62.4 

Virginia. 

. 71.4 

Nebraska . 

. 77.5 

Wyoming. 

. 20.0 
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Such grants may help to assure adequate salaries for teachers, but 
thev may need to be supplemented by other funds to prevent inadequate 
provision for other phases of the program. 

Fifteen states make special provisions for salaries and expenses of the 
administrative and supervisory staff in local school systems. The per¬ 
centage of state aid devoted to this purpose is relatively small. 

Pupil transportation, perhaps largely because the need for trans¬ 
portation is not obviously or directly related to the need for teacher or 
classroom units, has received considerable attention through the provi¬ 
sion of special-purpose fiat-grant funds. Twenty-three states provide 
some special assistance for transportation through special-purpose flat- 
grant or reimbursement funds. 

Only six states have special-purpose flat-grant funds for school plant 
or equipment. Seventeen provide through special-purpose funds for 
textbooks, library books, or a combination of library and textbooks. 

Special education, perhaps largely because of its neglect in many 
school systems until recent years, has also received considerable em¬ 
phasis through special-purpose funds. Twenty-five states now provide 
special funds for the education of exceptional children. Vocational edu¬ 
cation has received attention in most states through special-purpose 
funds, probably largely because of the federal funds which are provided 
and which must be matched by the states or local school systems. Thirty- 
two states report special state appropriations for vocational education. 
Adult education, audio-visual education, tuition, school lunches, junior 
colleges, and several other phases of the program are financed partly 
through special-purpose appropriations in one or more states. 

In studying Tables 53 and 54 one should keep in mind that sev¬ 
eral states provide for some or all of the special services either through 
general-purpose flat-grant funds or through comprehensive or special- 
purpose foundation program funds. The fact that a state does not pro¬ 
vide special-purpose appropriations for any service should not be in¬ 
terpreted to mean that the state financial program in that state does not 
include adequate provision for such service. 

The provision of a number of special-purpose funds often tends to re¬ 
sult in undesirable forms of state control which might be avoided 
through a properly developed system of aid, chiefly involving general- 
purpose funds. 
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* 

Special-Purpose Equalizing Funds 

A number of states provide one or more special-purpose equalizi 
foundation program funds. These appropriations are similar 
ciple to general-purpose foundation programs in that they atteniDu' 
pi ov ide funds in such a manner as to meet certain needs without th 
necessity of excessive tax levies on the part of local school systems HoJ 
ever, special-purpose equalizing funds equalize only one phase of th' 
program, and the funds usually can be used only to support that phase 

Three states provide special-purpose equalizing funds for transporta¬ 
tion. Four states provide equalizing funds for teachers’ salaries and 
several provide funds for other phases of the current expense program 
Nine states provide some form of special equalizing fund for capital out¬ 
lay. These facts are shown in Table 55 in the Appendix. 

Special-purpose equalizing funds involve the same difficulties as other 
special-purpose funds but may have considerable merit in one or two 
areas such as capital outlay, especially if used to supplement a compre¬ 
hensive equalization program for current expense, as in the state of 
Washington. 

General-Purpose Equalizing or Foundation Program Funds 

A comprehensive foundation program makes provision for aJI essen¬ 
tial school services, either through a partnership plan involving both 
state and local revenues for all phases of the program or through some 
such plan for the current expense phases supplemented by a special- 
purpose equalizing fund for capital outlay. A foundation program is not 
comprehensive and should not be considered entirely satisfactory if any 
essential item of the school program is omitted. If, for example, an item 
such as capital outlay is left entirely as a local responsibility (as is still 
the case in a majority of the states), the differences in ability to provide 
adequately for capital outlay from local funds would be as great as the 
differences in the taxpaying ability of the local school systems in the 
state, that is, they may be as great as 25 or 50 to 1. 

During recent years many states have taken steps that are definitely 
designed to assure reasonably adequate educational opportunities for 
the children in all properly organized local school systems without the 
necessity for excessive local tax levies by any system. As shown by Table 
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55 in the Appendix, most states have now established some type of fund 
or appropriation which is definitely designed to serve this purpose. This 
type of program is called by several different names among the various 
states, .such as equalization program, minimum program, foundation 
program, minimum foundation program, or basic school support 

program. 


The development of such a program has been recognized as necessary 
by all recent state school surveys and is considered by all authorities to 
be essential in every state if the objectives of a satisfactory school finance 
plan are to be attained. The establishment of a foundation program 
plan on a satisfactory basis requires an adequate and objective pro¬ 
cedure for: 

1. Measuring educational need and determining the cost of an ade¬ 


quate program 

2. Determining funds which should be available from a prescribed 
minimum local tax effort 

3. Assuring that local school systems will receive from state sources the 
difference between the funds which should be provided through their 
uniform local tax effort and the cost of the program 

In other words, a properly developed foundation program constitutes 
a guaranty that all adequately organized school systems which make the 
prescribed minimum local tax effort will have available from a com¬ 
bination of state and local funds sufficient revenues to finance and sup¬ 
port the basic school program. A properly developed foundation pro¬ 
gram plan is the only plan which affords such a guaranty and hence 
assures that the school foundation program will be provided and satis¬ 
factorily financed throughout the state. 

A study of the finance programs of the various states shows that ex¬ 
actly one-half of the states are now using some type of reasonably com¬ 
prehensive foundation program plan as a basis for distributing from 20 
per cent to more than 98 per cent of their school funds. Eight states dis¬ 
tribute over 80 per cent of all state aid funds on a foundation program 
plan and sixteen other states distribute some funds on this basis. The 
foundation program plans which have been adopted in the various 
states, however, differ materially in at least two respects: (1) some of 
them are comprehensive while others include only certain phases of the 
entire program and (2) some of them use relatively objective measures 
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Of local „v. 


while others use rough and inadequate measures of need 
paying ability. 

At least two states have attempted to provide state funds for all 

ineluded in the foundation program without requiring any loca/"'^^'^ 

Such a plan does not encourage the partnership idea of shaded 

which is considered desirable by authorities as a means of 
local initiative and responsibility. •‘oiootir^ 

Several states use a budget-deficit plan. In one state the foundat- 

program fund is even designated as a school-relief fund. A properir^ 

veloped foundation program plan differs materially from a budget d!^t 

cit or approved application plan in that all measures are obj’ectiu ' 

defined and sufficient funds to meet the needs are assured when th. ^ 

measures are properly applied. A budget deficit or approved applicati' r 

plan serves to place emphasis on subjective factors and is not 
for that reason. 


A few states, such as Minnesota and North Dakota, have worked out 

graduated plan of providing state aid somewhat in inverse proportion i 

the wealth of the districts. Such a plan, if properly developed, help> e 

assure equality of educational opportunity; but unless an adequate lociJ 

tax levy is required, the plan may fail to assure the provision throusth 

state and local revenues of funds necessary to guarantee an adequate 
school program. 

New York State is recognized as the state in which the foundation 
program idea was first developed and applied on an objective basi.v 
Since the program was inaugurated in New York State, many improve¬ 
ments have been made, some of which have been incorporated in the re¬ 
vised New York program. 

In addition to the simple idea of equalization which would result in 
omitting one or more of the most wealthy school systems in the state 
from participating in the program, the idea of broadening the tax base 
has also been found desirable by many states. Some states have at¬ 
tempted to accomplish this purpose by establishing separate funds or 
by providing foundation programs in addition to already established 
separate funds. More recently, states such as Alabama, Florida, and 
Idaho have developed a plan for broadening the tax base along >vith the 
equalizing plan so that both purposes are accomplished through one 
foundation program fund. Several other states have accomplished much 
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the same purpose by considering re\'enues from already established state 
and local funds as available to the local school systems to help support 
the program. In those states such funds are added to the proceeds Irom 
the prescribed local tax effort before the subtraction is made to deter¬ 
mine the foundation program funds to be granted. 

Although much progress has been made bv many states in developing 
satisfactory foundation program plans, much additional progress along 
this line is needed before the basic objectives of satisfactory finance pro¬ 


grams can be attained in all states. 



VIII 


AN EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL FINANCE 

FRACTICES-COJVTIMUED 


M any state legislatures are no longer satisfied to make a series 

of appropriations for schools, using various bases for dis¬ 
tributing the funds, with the hope that the result will be a 
satisfactory and well-rounded educational program for the children in 
all school systems on the basis of equitable local tax efforts. It is now 
evident that appropriations based on guesswork or the demands of 

those interested only in certain aspects of the program give no assurance 
of equity or adequacy. 

MEASURES OF EDUCATIONAL NEED 

No program of state support for schools can be satisfactory until sound 
bases and procedures have been established for determining educational 
needs and for translating these needs into costs. A basis is sound onJv 
when it involves objective procedures and when it measures actual 
needs rather than rough approximations of what are thought to be 
needs. It is possible in every state to develop a plan for determining 
objectively the minimum needs of every school system, for translating 
these needs into costs, and for measuring local taxpaying capacity. 

The first step in developing satisfactory measures of educational need 
for use in a state is to determine and define the services and facilities 
required for an adequate minimum or foundation program for the 
schools. This involves determining the number and needs of pupils to be 
taught in public elementary and secondary schools including kinder¬ 
gartens and junior colleges, the scope of the program to be provided, the 
number and qualifications of teachers and other instructional personnel 
required, the auxiliary services to be provided, the instructional and 
other supplies and materials that are needed, and even the plant facili- 
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ties that are necessary for a satisfactory school program. When these 
services and facilities have been defined and agreed upon, it becomes 
possible and necessary to develop objective measures which can be used 
to determine the educational needs in every local school system. 

The implications of some of the major kinds of bases now being used by 
states in determining educational needs are discussed in the paragraphs 

which follow. 

Subjective Measures 

It is surprising to note the number of states which still use subjective 
or partially subjective procedures in determining educational needs for 
at least certain phases of the program. A rather common procedure is to 
require applications for funds to be submitted and approved or to re¬ 
quire the submission of budgets showing the needs and costs to be met. 
Those preparing applications or budgets cannot be expected to use uni¬ 
form procedures in arriving at their estimates. Some have in mind much 
higher standards than others or are able to present a better case. Fur¬ 
thermore, the approval of the estimate of needs on which the applica¬ 
tion or budget is based commonly depends, at least partly, on the judg¬ 
ment of state officials. Expenditures constitute another subjective basis 
which is commonly used. Since satisfactory bases have been developed 
for determining educational needs objectively, it should no longer be 
necessary, in any state, to depend upon largely subjective factors in 
arriving at decisions regarding needs. 

Rough Objective Measures 

Most states have been using at least some rough objective measures of 
need such as the school census, the number of teachers employed, the 
number of pupils enrolled, and other bases discussed under “General- 
Purpose Flat-Grant Funds.” The inadequacy of some of these measures 
may not be so obvious when funds are being distributed on a flat- 
grant basis because such a basis represents only a very crude measure of 
need for funds. When measures of need are being developed on which a 
foundation program is to be based, the inequities resulting from the use 
of inadequate measures become obvious. For that reason, most states 
which are using the foundation program plan have discarded many of 
the rough measures, even though they are objective, and have substi¬ 
tuted one of the more refined measures discussed below. 
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The Weighted-Pupil Measure 

As previously pointed out, the number of pupils in average dail 
attendance or in average daily membership does not constitute a ful/- 
satisfactory measure of need because the number of pupils per teacher 
IS not likely to be, and probably should not be, the same for all types and 
sizes of schools. There are areas in nearly every state where small schools 
are necessary because of isolation. The number of pupils practicable per 
teacher may be twice as great in some of the larger schools or more 
densely populated communities as in some of the smaller isolated schools 
or sparsely populated communities. In an effort to develop an objective 
measure of need based on the number of pupils in attendance or mem¬ 
bership, what is known as the weighted-pupil plan has been devised. 
This plan was first used by New York State approximately a quarter of 

a century ago. It has since been put into operation, usually with some 
modifications, in several other states. 

Basically, it involves a procedure for determining the number of pu¬ 
pils per teacher or classroom in the typical or average elementary 
school situation in the state. Studies are made for all sizes and types of 
schools to determine average practices and trends, and on the basis of 
these studies and other information pertaining to needs, a formula is 
developed for weighting pupils in various sizes and types of schools so 
that the weighted pupil will always represent a valid measure of need. 
For example, if in the larger elementary schools twenty-five pupils per 
teacher are found to represent a desirable situation, and if in small schools 
only half that number of pupils per teacher would be practicable, then 
each pupil in small schools in sparsely populated communities would be 
given a weighting of two. Through the proper development and applica¬ 
tion of such a formula it becomes possible to express the need in every 
school situation in terms of the number of weighted pupils. This plan may 
be used as a basis for determining not only the minimum need for teach¬ 
ers, but may include or measure the need for other current expenses, e.\- 
cept perhaps for transportation. West Virginia has recently adopted a 
plan which uses this unit as a measure for all current expense needs in¬ 
cluding transportation. The density or sparsity of population is a factor 
used in the formula as a means of making adjustments designed to cover 
transportation needs as well as other needs. 

The weighted-pupil measure, if properly developed, is recognized as 
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a \ alicl measure of need. It is objective, equitable, and relatively simple 
to administer once the formula has been worked out. If properly de¬ 
veloped, it is superior to measures such as average daily attendance and 
average daily membership, which, in turn, are superior to such a crude 
measure as the school census. 


The Te.^cher or CT.'VSsroom-Unit Me.'VSURE 

A number of states have based their measure of need on the teacher 
or classroom unit (referred to below as “classroom unit”) instead of on 
the weighted pupil. Similar principles are involved and similar results 
are obtained by either procedure since the differences are largely in 
details. The legislatures in several states have seemed to prefer the class¬ 
room unit on the basis of the belief that it can be more readily under¬ 
stood by the average citizen than the weighted-pupil measure. 

The classroom-unit measure, like the weighted-pupil measure, is de¬ 
veloped from a study of practices in the various types and sizes of 
schools on the one hand and of trends and optimum teaching conditions 
on the other. This dual approach helps to avoid the danger of incor¬ 
porating in the formula only present practices which may or may not 
be defensible. For example, the elementary teacher-pupil ratios have 
tended to be much higher than the secondary teacher-pupil ratios in 
most states, yet there is no evidence that such extensive differences as 
are found in many states can be justified. Practices that would tend to 
handicap the proper development of any type of school should be 
avoided if possible. 

One important step in developing measures for determining the num¬ 
ber of classroom units is to ascertain the number of pupils in attendance 
or membership per teacher for the larger elementary and secondary 
schools (300 to 500 or more) or for the more densely populated areas. 
The number usually recommended in survey reports ranges from about 
22 to 28 pupils in average daily attendance, depending somewhat on 
the situation in the state. Studies should also be made for small, isolated 
schools or most sparsely populated communities to determine the num¬ 
ber of pupils per teacher which would constitute reasonable classroom 
units for those schools. This number commonly ranges from about 12 
to 18 for small schools other than one-teacher schools. Adjustments 
for those schools should be made either in terms of sparsity of population 
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or in terms of objcctix ely defined isolation to avoid the undesirable 

sibilitN- of tending- to perpetuate small uneconomical schools whereT' 

arc not needed. Further adjustments may be made by developin 

plan for including additional units for kindergartens, junior collej ^ 

admmistrati^•e and super\-isory services, classes for exceptional childre 
v ocational education, and adult education. 

The classroom unit may be used as a basis not only for determinina 
the minimum number of teachers needed but also the minimum need! 
lor other current expenses and for capital outlay. It also can be used in- 
directlv for determining transportation need by providing adjustments 
m terms ol sparsit\- to allow for this factor. However, a more common 
procedure is to develop a separate formula for determining trans¬ 
portation need on the basis of sparsity of transported pupils and road 
conditions. 


Analysis of Procedures Used by the States 

B.ASES used 

The procedures now used by most states in determining needs and 
apportioning at least part of their state aid funds fall far short of the 
objectives discussed above. Table 56 in the Appendix lists the chief 
bases being used by the states in arriving at needs of the local school 
s\ sterns and gives the percentage of the state school funds in each state 
being distributed on each basis. 

In a number of instances several different bases are used by a state 
as a means of arriving at the amount to be distributed for certain pur¬ 
poses or through certain funds. In such situations the classification was 
necessarily made in so far as possible in terms of the major basis used. 
For example, several states which use the classroom unit as the chief 
measure of need also apply a salary schedule in determining the amount 
to be distributed for salaries of teachers. Several states also use expendi¬ 
ture or allowable costs as the chief measure of need for certain programs, 
although the number of pupils in special classes or the number being 
transported may also be factors. 

This table shows that twenty-four states still use the school census as a 
measure of need for distributing part of their funds. The states which use 
the school census as a measure of need for distributing at least 50 per cent 
of all state aid are: 
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Per Cent Per Cent 

Massachusetts. 88.7 Nebraska. 58.1 

Kentucky. 88.5 Colorado. 57.0 

Texas. 87.8 Michigan. 54.8 

Louisiana. 70.5 

School enrolment, weighted in some cases and not weighted in others, 
is used as a basis for distributing some funds by sixteen states; average 
daily attendance (weighted in some cases) by sixteen states; aggregate 
days’ attendance by six states; and average daily membership by eight 

states. 

The teacher or classroom-unit measure (based on average daily at¬ 
tendance, average daily membership, enrolment, and, in two states, on 
the school census) is used in one-half of the states, most of which dis¬ 
tribute more than 50 per cent of their funds on this basis. Nine states 
use the number of teachers employed for distributing part of their funds. 
In addition to the states that u.se a salary schedule in connection with 
the classroom unit, thirteen use a schedule as a basis for distributing 
some funds—chiefly for administrators and special teachers. Expenditure 
or allowable cost is used by all but ten states for distributing some funds, 
approved applications by twenty-eight states, approved budgets by 
eighteen states, and miscellaneous other bases by fourteen states. 

FOUNDATION PROGRAM NEEDS 

The procedures used by the states in apportioning foundation pro¬ 
gram funds are shown in Table 57 in the Appendix. This table shows 
that one state, Massachusetts, uses the school census as a basis for de¬ 
termining the foundation program needs of its school systems. Three 
states, Kansas, North Dakota, and West Virginia, use the weighted en¬ 
rolment. Ten states use the average daily attendance (usually weighted) 
or aggregate days’ attendance. Four use the average or aggregate mem¬ 
bership which is usually w'eighted. 

The table also shows that twenty states use some form of teacher or 
classroom unit either for the general- or special-purpose foundation pro¬ 
gram. Of these, two states, Colorado and Texas, still use the school census 
as a basis for determining teacher units; Maryland uses enrolment; 
Pennsylvania uses average daily membership; Maine uses the number 
of teachers employed; and fifteen states use average daily attendance 
as a basis for determining the number of classroom units. 
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BASES FOR CLASSROOM UNITS 

A special study was made, not only of the states that use the teach 
or classroom unit as a basis for determining educational need for fou^ 

dation program or equalizing purposes, but also of states that use the 
classroom unit as a basis for measuring at least part of the need for other 
t\ pes of lunds. This study, which is summarized in Table 58 in the 
Appendix, shows that seventeen states use the classroom unit for meas¬ 
uring certain phases (usually all current expense, but in at least two' 
cases including capital outlay also) of the need for the general-purpose 
equalizing or foundation program; three for special-purpose equalizing 
progi-ams; three for general-purpose flat-grant funds; and two for 
special-purpose flat-grant or reimbursement funds. 

The table also shows the bases used by the states in determining the 
number of classroom units. Two states use the school census, one the en¬ 
rolment, nineteen the average daily attendance, one the average daily 
membership, and one the number of teachers employed. 

For the larger schools (usually 300 to 500 pupils or more), only seven 
states—Florida, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North Carolina, Oklaho¬ 
ma, and Texas—use the same number of elementary and of secondary pu¬ 
pils as a basis for determining the number of classroom units. The num¬ 
ber of pupils per classroom unit for the high schools is commonly from 
five to ten lower than for the elementary schools. It is significant to note 
that most recent state survey reports call attention to the fact that such 
differences cannot be justified. Most studies recommend that the num¬ 
ber of elementary pupils used in determining classroom units be de¬ 
creased. In several reports the same number is recommended for both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

There are notable differences in the adjustments for small schools. 
Most states during recent years have moved in the direction of making 
adjustments (that is, decreasing the number of pupils per classroom 
unit) only for small isolated schools or for sparsely populated communi¬ 
ties. The danger of decreasing the number of pupils per classroom unit 
for all small schools is well illustrated by what has happened in one 
state. Under the formula used in that state, nineteen classroom units 
would be included for 290 pupils in three small high schools located 
just a few miles apart on paved roads. If, however, those schools should 
want to consolidate so as to be in a position to provide a better program 
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for the children, only twelve classroom units would be allotted for the 
same total attendance. In that state and in several other states the present 
formulas for determining classroom units (and also those for determin¬ 
ing weighted-pupil units) are providing support for an uneconomical 
and inefficient organization and are making it difficult to obtain needed 
reorganization. No state can afford to establish or continue a plan that 
subsidizes extravagance and inefficiency and that tends to prevent the 
provision of better educational opportunities for children. 

DETERMINING FOUNDATION PROGRAM COSTS 

After a desirable procedure has been worked out for determining ob¬ 
jectively the educational needs of school systems throughout a state, it 
becomes necessary to develop similarly an objective procedure for de¬ 
termining foundation program costs for each of the school systems. At 
this stage, the question is not one of determining what funds should be 
provided by the state and what amounts by the local school systems, 
but rather of determining the cost of the program to be supported by a 
combination of state and local funds or of funds from all governmental 
sources. The level of the program to be supported will necessarily vary 
somewhat from state to state, depending upon the economic ability of 
the state and other factors. The level which is established for the pro¬ 
gram will constitute the minimum guaranty for support for the least 
wealthy school systems in the state. If the level of support is too low, the 
children in these systems will not be assured of reasonably adequate 
educational opportunities. If it is too high, it may not be within the abil¬ 
ity of the state and local school systems together to finance the program. 

If a weighted-pupil unit is used as a measure of all phases of need, as 
in West Virginia, the matter of determining the foundation program 
cost merely involves multiplying the number of weighted pupils in 
each school system by the amount of support or the cost of the program 
for each such weighted pupil. If the weighted-pupil unit is used as a 
measure of all phases of need except transportation, as in New York, 
determining the foundation program cost involves multiplying the 
number of weighted pupils by the allowance per weighted pupil to de¬ 
termine the cost of the program exclusive of transportation, then deter¬ 
mining separately the amount for transportation. 

In states in which the teacher or classroom unit is used as a means of 
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determining edueminnal need, the cost of the foundation program k 

tound hv inultiph ing the number of classroom units by the value 
'iened per el.issroom unit. If transportation need is determined sep^.' 
rateh. as it is in most states, the amount to be included for transporta¬ 
tion must Ix' determined in accordance with the transportation formula 

.md tliiv .imount added to the amount for classroom units. 

In XX er.il states the procedure used involves another step and, to that 
extent, .m added complication in an effort to guarantee minimum 
xilariev lor te.u hers. Scx cral states during recent years have developed 
( ither tr.iininc allotment schedules or minimum salary schedules for 
teaeherx In tliose states, either the number of classroom units for each 
>ehuol v\ >tem is multiplied by the percentage of teachers having given 
ann'unts ol training, and the number of units in each group according 
to tr.nning is then multiplied by the amount allotted for each such 
croup, or the minimum salar\- schedule is applied as a means of deter¬ 
mining the amount to be included for instructional salaries. This pro¬ 
cedure gi\ es the foundation program amount for salaries, to which must 
be added an amount for other current expenses (usually a fixed amount 


per classroom unit) and an amount for capital outlay (also usually a 
fixed amount per elassroom unit), plus the amount to be included 
lor transportation. Thus, the total cost of the foundation program 
in such states becomes the total of the amounts for these various items. 

W hilc there may be no v’alid objection to developing the cost of the 
loundation program by taking such steps as are outlined above, there 
is always a tendency in such situations for the state to undertake to 
earmark specific foundation program amounts for specific services. If 


the earmarking involves only major categories, it will probably not in¬ 
volve an\' serious difficulties and may have some advantages. If, how- 
ex er. it is extended to include minor details of the program, it is likely 
to inx olvc elements of state control that handicap local initiative. 

I able 59 in the Appendix indicates the states which now use some 
type of classroom-unit plan and gives some information concerning the 
procedures used in each state in arriving at the cost of the program with 
particular reference to instructional salaries. Eleven states use either a 
uniform value per classroom unit or a uniform value for elementary 

units and a higher uniform value for high school units, usually to include 

_ _ « 

Other current expense as well as instructional salaries. The amount in- 
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eluded ranges from S250 per elementary classroom unit in Wisconsin to 
S3 300 for each unit in Utah. Three states use a training allotment plan 
in determining the amount for instructional salaries. The amount in¬ 
cluded is related only to the training and certification of the teachers 
and does not include experience. The amounts included for college 
o-raduates range from $1,680 in Arkansas to $2,550 in Florida. 

Twelve states which use a classroom-unit plan base the amount to be 
included in the program for salaries on state minimum salary schedules. 
The beginning amounts for teachers holding certificates based on col¬ 
lege graduation range from $1,500 in Oklahoma to $2,400 in Indiana 
and Louisiana. The top amounts for college graduates in the minimum 
salary schedules in states which have larger amounts for persons with 
five or more years of training range from $1,746 in Tennessee to $3,800 
in Maryland. South Carolina has a schedule based on examinations, 
and consequently it is not comparable with the schedule for most other 

states. 

The facts cited show that a number of states have made considerable 
progress in establishing equalizing or foundation programs. However, 
several of the states that have established foundation programs appor¬ 
tion only a small proportion of the entire state aid through such pro¬ 
grams. Moreover, the great variety of practices found among the states 
in determining educational needs and arriving at the cost of the pro¬ 
gram indieates that considerable experimentation is still taking place. 
Some of this seems to be largely in the nature of a trial-and-error process 
which has overlooked many of the valid techniques and procedures 
which have been developed during recent years. The evidence indicates 
that the procedures used by many states in determining educational 
needs and costs should be reviewed carefully within the next few years 
in order to make needed improvements. 

DETERMINING LOCAL TAXPAYING 

ABILITY AND EFFORT 

A minimum or foundation program may not provide for all of the 
educational services or facilities that might be desired in the most 
wealthy or most progressive community, but it should attempt to assure 
that all of the essential services and facilities can be provided on a 
reasonably satisfactory basis even in the least wealthy school systems. 
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It is soticntlK recognized thnt the least wealthy school systems shonM 

n.tt lux e to nuke any greater local tax effort than the most wealth. 

oidci to pi o\ ido this loiind^tion program. 

Scx oral states Nvliich liave established equalizing or foundation pro 
grams hav e become concerned because of the effect of widely varyin 
assessment practices in the state. Other states have probably hesitatL^ 
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tabhsh or expand equalizing programs partly for the same reason 
Poor assessment practices should not be permitted to interfere with the 
dex elopment of an effective plan for assuring adequate educational op- 
poi tunities lor all children. There are techniques for solving this prob 
lem, and therefore it should not be a stumbling block in the develop- 
ment ol an effective program. 


Table 60 in the Appendix gives the basis used by each state in deter¬ 
mining the local financial effort required for participation in general- 
purpose and, in some instances, special-purpose funds. In the case of 
geneial-purpose flat-grant funds, some local effort may be required, but 
the re\Tnues produced are not subtracted from the cost of the program 
to determine the state funds to be provided. In general, the local assess¬ 
ment policies followed in such situations are of concern chiefly to the 
local school systems where tax limitations may involve some difficulty. 
In the approximately forty states having equalizing funds requiring sub¬ 
traction of the \ield of the required local levy from the cost of the pro¬ 
gram to determine the amount provided by the state, the problem 
should be of immediate concern to all districts and to the states. 

On the basis of data provided by the states, it seems that only three 
states require an assessment based on actual value or on a fixed per¬ 
centage of actual value; five use an equalized ratio determined by some 
state agency; six use some form of index of taxpaying ability; and the 

rest use a fixed millage based on assessed values, whether those are uni¬ 
form or not—and usually they are not. 

The levy required ranges from 2 or 3 mills up to as much as 45 mills 
in some states which attempt to provide only what amounts to an 
emergency relief program for certain types of districts. The median re¬ 


quirement is about 6 mills. 

The procedures used by the states in ascertaining local taxpaying 
ability and determining funds which should be provided toward the 
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cost of the program by local school systems are analyzed in the following 

paragraphs. 

REQUIRING A UNIFORM MINIMUM LOCAL TAX RATE REGARDLESS 

OF VARIATIONS IN ASSESSMENT PRACTICES 

This procedure is commonly used even in states where it is evident 
that local assessment practices are far from uniform. In some of these 
states the ratios between assessed and actual valuations appear to be 
as low as 20 or 30 per cent in some school systems and as high as 80 or 
90 per cent in others. This prodecure is simple and easy to use because 
it merely involves applying the prescribed tax rate to the existing as¬ 
sessed valuation in each school system. However, it has the following 
serious disadvantages; (1) school systems with a low ratio between 
assessed and actual valuations do not carry a fair share of the burden, 
and systems with a high ratio carry more than their share; and (2) the 
state finds itself in the position of distributing more state funds than can 
be justified to the school systems with poor assessment practices and a 
smaller amount than can be justified to systems with good assessment 
practices. 

The procedure of using assessed valuations when assessment prac¬ 
tices are not uniform is unsound and, unless it is corrected, may sooner 
or later tend to break down the entire foundation program plan. 

REQUIRING A UNIFORM MINIMUM LOCAL TAX R.ATE WHEN ASSESSMENT 

PRACTICES ARE UNIFORM THROUGHOUT THE STATE 

If property taxes constitute the chief source of local school revenue, as 
they do in most states, uniformity of assessment practice is essential to 
assure equity unless one of the procedures described in later paragraphs 
is used. However, very few states have been able thus far to develop 
a system that assures uniformity in assessment practices. When a satis¬ 
factory plan is developed, the uniform assessment may be based on 
actual value, but it is more likely to be based on 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 
or some other percentage of actual value under present conditions. 

Such a plan is highly desirable if it can be put into practice by legisla¬ 
tive mandate implemented through state and local assessing agencies. 
Unless this is done there is no possibility of using the plan in connection 
with a foundation program. 
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USING A RATIO TO DETERMINE EQUALIZED ASSESSMENTS AND 
PROPORTIONATELY VARYING LOCAL TAX RATES 

A few states, which have not worked out plans to assure unifoririw 
of assessment practices, have assigned to some appropriate state a.enr! 
die responsibility for determining the ratio between the assessed and 
actual valuation of property in each local governmental unit. After thi 
ratio has been determined on the basis of careful studies, it becomes a 
simple matter to determine what the assessed value would be in each 
local governmental unit if property were assessed at a fixed percentage 
(such as 50 per cent) of actual value. On the basis of this information 
the amount available m each local school system from a uniform mini¬ 
mum local tax rate applied to the computed equalized assessed value 
can readily be determined. The actual tax levies required to produce 
this amount will necessarily vary in proportion as the property in the 
school district is assessed above or below the equalized valuation. This 
plan has been used satisfactorily in Washington for several years. 

USING AN INDEX OF TAXPAYING ABILITY AND PROPORTIONATELY 

VARYING LOCAL TAX RATES 

A number of states have not been able or willing thus far either to 
establish uniform assessing practices or to set up the machinery neces¬ 
sary to determine satisfactorily the existing assessment ratios. In such 
situations it would be unjust and unreasonable to postpone indefinitely 
the establishment of an equitable school finance program. Such a pro¬ 
gram can and should be worked out by developing and applying an 
index of taxpaying ability such as is already being used satisfactorily in 
several states (notably Alabama and Florida) and is being seriously 
considered in several others. 

An index of taxpaying ability is developed and used in the following 
manner: 

1. Several factors, shown by studies to be closely related to taxpaying 
ability, are determined. These will vary somewhat from state to state. 
One factor alone will not suffice. Usually five or six of the following will 
be the most appropriate, assuming data can be obtained by counties or 
other local governmental units: gross retail sales volume (or sales tax 
receipts); amount paid for passenger automobile license tags or amount 
collected from gasoline tax; assessed valuation of utilities (if assessed 
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by state); number of state or federal income tax returns filed; postal 
receipts; value of farm products; and value added by manufacture. An 
index of effective buying power developed by the chain stores is also 

sometimes used. 

2. The ratio between each of these items for the county (or other local 
governmental unit) and the state total for the item is then found. 

3. These separate indices are then validated and weighted statistical¬ 
ly, and from this procedure an index of taxpaying ability is developed 
for each local governmental unit. The ratio between the assessed value 
of property in the unit and the state total assessed valuation in the state 

is sometimes used as a factor in the index. 

4. The index for each local governmental unit is then multiplied by 
the amount which would result from applying the prescribed minimum 
tax rate to the entire assessed valuation in the state. This will give the 
amount to be provided by the governmental unit as its proper share of 
the cost of the minimum program. 

5. The local tax rate then becomes the rate necessary to provide the 
local funds determined by the steps above. It will vary in proportion as 
the local assessing practices are above or below the average practice in 

the state. 

This method is objective, equitable, and can be used in states where 
assessment practices are not uniform and where no effective machinery 
has been established for determining assessment ratios. However, it re¬ 
quires research and adequate statistical treatment in each state to estab¬ 
lish valid indices. Since these data are not available for small districts, 
an added step will be required in states having many small districts, 
that is, the index will have to be calculated and applied for each county 
or similar local governmental unit to determine the funds to be pro¬ 
vided, and then each district’s share will have to be determined on the 
basis of the ratio between its assessed valuation and the total assessed 
valuation in the entire county or local governmental unit. 

If properly developed, an index of taxpaying ability constitutes a 
valid and objective method for determining the amount which should 
be provided by each local school system as its share of the cost of the 
minimum or foundation program. This method is far superior to the use 
of assessed valuation when assessment practices are not uniform. 
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DETERMIXIXc; THE AMOUNT TO BE PROViDFn 

B\- THE STATE 

The proportion of the total cost of the foundation program m I, 
bo. ne bv state lu.ids and the proportion to be borne by local funds i,! 
matter that must necessartly be determined by each state. When me, 
^tate l.tttds conte from sources other than property taxes and mos 
lot a school Ittnds are derteed Irom property taxes, the proportion of the 
total cost borne bv the state will have a decided bearing on the propor- 
tt.m ol the school tax load which is to be carried by property taxes. L 
total tax t, htch may be levied in local school systems should also be con- 
sidorcd m states where definite limits are prescribed. The amount re¬ 
quired to be levied for support of the foundation program should seldom 

il ever exceed Irom one-half to two-thirds the total levy which may be 

made lor .school purposes. 

In most states, for efi'ective equalization of educational opportunity, 
at least 30 to 40 per cent of the total cost of the foundation prograni 
Nvill probabh- need to come from state sources. The program can be 
planned, however, so that only a few of the least wealthy school sys¬ 
tems participate, so that most participate, or so that all school systems 
pai ticipate. The foundation program plan seems to give greatest satis¬ 
faction when all or practically all local school systems participate and 

w hen the le\ el of support is sufficient to provide a reasonably compre- 
hcnsi\ c educational program in all districts. 

\\ hen such a program has been defined, when needs and costs have 

been ascertained, and when the proportion of the total to be borne by 

local taxes has been determined, the procedure for finding the amount 

each local school system will receive from the state becomes relatively 

simple. It is merely a matter of subtracting the amount required to 

be piovided through local tax effort in each school system from the 

tcjtal cost of the foundation program for the system. However, if state 

funds (other than those for stimulation of special phases of the school 

program) are required to be distributed on a flat-grant basis, the 

amount received by the school system from these funds should be added 

to the proceeds from the required local tax effort before the subtraction 
is made. 

The result of this procedure will be to guarantee to all school systems 
that sufficient funds will be available from state and local sources to 
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support the foundation program. The most wealthy school systems, 
whose required local tax effort provides a substantial amount of local 
funds, will need and receive a relatively small percentage of the total 
cost from state sources, and the least wealthy school systems will need 
and receive a relatively large percentage of the total cost from state 

sources. 

If the foundation program has been established and required only for 
grades 1-12 inclusive, it can be extended on an optional basis to include 
kin dergartens and junior colleges by developing appropriate measures 
of need for these levels. The required local tax effort may remain un¬ 
changed or may be increased about 8.5 per cent for the school systems 
that participate on either basis or about 17 per cent for both bases. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR PARTICIPATION IN STATE 

SCHOOL FUNDS 

Most states have found it necessary to establish some requirements to 
be observed by local school systems as a basis for participating in at 
least certain state funds. Such requirements are commonly designed to 
help assure that the funds will be used for the purposes for which they 
are intended and that the children will be provided with reasonably 
adequate educational opportunities. 

Such requirements may be established as maximum standards, as 
detailed and annoying state controls which may add little or nothing in 
the way of efficiency or economy but may tend to stifle and discourage 
desirable local initiative, or as reasonable minimum standards. Such 
state requirements or controls should not opjerate to retard progress but 
rather to prevent backward steps or to avoid inefficiency. State con¬ 
trols should be so designed that they will give ample latitude for local 
initiative and responsibility but will not reward local administrative in¬ 
efficiency or pierpetuate status quo in p>oorly organized local schools or 
administrative tmits. 

Maximum Standards 

Maximum standards are always likely to limit local initiative and ef¬ 
fort and for that reason should be avoided if pxissible. Any standards that 
would tend to limit the number of teachers who could be employed by a 
school system, limit the training of the teachers employed, limit the ex¬ 
penditures from local funds for any item or items in the program, or im- 
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pose similar limitations on local school systems should usually be con 
sidered undesirable. Fortunately only a few states have attempted to 
impose such limitations in connection with the apportionment of state 
funds. Under certain conditions, however, limitations on loeal tax levies 
and narrow restrictions on the use of certain funds may tend to operate 
as undesirable ma.ximum standards. 

Subjective Controls 

Subjective controls are among the least satisfactory and potentially 
the most dangerous type of controls. They are always subject to varia¬ 
tions due to personal prejudice or pressure and for that reason are likely 
to be inequitable. Several states use controls of this type in connection 
w ith certain funds or appropriations. 

Det.ailed State Controls 

State controls which involve many detailed provisions are likely not 
only to be annoying, but also to provide serious handicaps for local 
school systems. Some of the most undesirable types of detailed controls 
are found in the field of finance. There has been a tendency in some 
states either to make appropriations which are restricted in use to spe¬ 
cific phases of the program or to accomplish practically the same re¬ 
sults by state regulations even though the appropriations may not re¬ 
quire the detailed breakdown. Regulations that attempt to earmark 
funds for use for such specific items as clerical services in the office of the 
superintendent, telephones, and custodial supplies may be designed to 
promote economy, but they impose such handicaps on local budgetary 
practice and initiative that frustration and loss of efficiency are likely to 

result. 

Minimum Standards 

In general the most desirable type of requirement is in the nature of 
minimum standards which are designed to assure that the school pro- 
gram will be operated on a satisfactory basis. They should serve to raise 
the level of the program, but not to interfere with the opportunity for 
local leadership and initiative to operate above that level. 

Requirements have been established in many states to assure the ob¬ 
servance of minimum standards for such phases of the program as 
length of term, attendance of pupils, certification of teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators, isolated schools, accounting and reporting procedures. 
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school budgets, minimum required locitl tax effort, salaries of teac hers, 
school busses and bus drivers, and school building construction. 

Most states have learned, however, that it is meaningless to establish 
minimum standards in areas that require financial support unless, at the 
same time, steps are taken to assure that the standards can be attained in 
all school systems without an undue tax burden or without involving 
funds that should be used for other phases of the program. For example, 
minimum salary standards or a minimum salary schedule for teachers 
cannot be satisfactorily established and implemented unless the state 
develops a plan of state and local support or of state support which as¬ 
sures that funds will be available to pay all teachers in accordance with 
the salary standard. Merely guaranteeing that a certain percentage of 
the salaries will be paid from state funds will not suffice to meet the 
needs. 


IMPROVING THE STATE PROGRAM OF 

SCHOOL FINANCE 

Social, economic, and other conditions are constantly changing in 
practically all parts of ev'ery state, sometimes rapidly, sometimes rather 
slowly. Most of these changes have implications for the school finance 
program. 

Every few years, therefore, the school finance program in each state 
should be studied systematically to determine its strengths and weak¬ 
nesses and to ascertain the steps which should be taken to bring about 
needed improvements. Changes in the program cannot safely be left 

to chance or to the results which come from the efforts of pressure 
groups. 

A summary and analysis of specific funds and of the various financial 
practices and procedures should be useful as background information 
in planning and carrying out such a study of school finance. The school 
finance program should, of course, be evaluated in terms of its simplic¬ 
ity, its comprehensiveness, its adequacy, and its effect on local initiative 
and responsibility. 

In addition, it should be helpful to study the financial situation in 
each school system in the state. A careful study should be made at least 
in the five or ten most wealthy school systems, in the five or ten least 
wealthy systems, and in five or ten school systems with average wealth. 
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For each of the school systems or for each of these groups, it would be 
desirable to determine: (1) the income per instruction or classroom unit 
(or per pupil in average daily attendance) from each and all state 
school funds except those for transportation; (2) the income per unit 
from some uniform minimum local tax levy or some uniform measure of 
local taxpaying ability; and (3) the income per unit from both state and 
local sources as determined above. Such studies will provide a rough 
measure of the eflect of the existing finance program on the school 
finance situation in each school system or group of school systems 
studied. 

If these studies show that improvements are needed, there are several 
possible ways of revising the program in order to assure more equitable 
educational opportunities throughout the state. Probably the most prac¬ 
ticable plan in most states would be to develop a procedure which would 
result in decreasing inequalities, yet would provide some assistance for 
practically every school system in the state. This could be accomplished 
by increasing slightly some flat-grant fund and at the same time estab¬ 
lishing or materially increasing an equalizing fund, or preferably by 
raising the level of and the support for the foundation program to the 
extent that all local school systems will participate. 

County and Local School Taxes and Funds 

As previously indicated, the general property tax is still the chief 
source of county and district or local school revenues in all states. In 
some states certain other local revenues are authorized for school pur¬ 
poses. These include chiefly the proceeds from poll or capitation taxes, 
from fines and forfeitures, and similar items. In a few states certain taxes 
collected by the states are distributed to local units of government, part¬ 
ly (in theory at least) as a means of relieving the local property tax. The 

t 

schools may participate in part of these funds. Whether or not a particu¬ 
lar school system participates is, in some instances, determined by local 
legislation or by action of the local civil governing body. The racing 
commission funds in Florida and part of the proceeds of the sales tax in 
Kansas constitute illustrations of this procedure. 

* 

Pennsylvania has recently adopted a law authorizing local governing 
bodies, including school boards, to levy locally any taxes which may be 
levied by the state, provided the items are not actually being taxed b\ 
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the state. The passage of this measure has resulted in a wide diversity of 
practices with reference to local taxes for schools. However, the net ef¬ 
fects cannot be fully evaluated at present. 

While local school systems in many states have been searching for 
sources of local revenue other than the property tax, the sources used 
seem to be limited, and in most instances the receipts represent only a 
small portion of the total. 

Table 61 in the Appendix gives certain information regarding county 
and local ad valorem tax levies for schools in all states. A study of this 
table shows clearly the great diversity of practices among the states. 

County Taxes 

There are twenty states in which no county tax for schools is author¬ 
ized except in one or two instances where a small tax may be levied for 
special purposes such as for the provision of high school facilities for 
children not living in high school districts. There are several other states, 
chiefly states with many small districts, where the county tax which may 
be levied is quite limited and where practically all of the proceeds must 
be distributed to the districts for schools. For example, in Colorado a 
county tax is authorized, but it must be used for salaries of teachers in 

the district schools. 

An authorized county tax levy of 4 to 10 mills is rather common in the 
states where a bona fide county tax levy is authorized. In most instances, 
the levy which is authorized may be made by the county school board 
without the necessity of a vote of the people, but some states have pro¬ 
visions for extra millages to be levied when approved by popular vote. 
There are a few states in which there are no specific limits for county 
taxes w'hich may be levied for school purposes, but in those states ap¬ 
proval or authorization by the legislatures or by some county authori¬ 
ties seems to be required. 

It must not be assumed that the levies authorized for either county or 
district taxes are comparable; in fact, assessment practices among the 
states differ so widely that a 5 mill tax in one state, where property is 
generally assessed at a high percentage of its actual value, may mean 
more than a 10 mill tax in another state where, in general, property is 
assessed at only 20 to 30 per cent of actual value. 
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District or Local Taxes 


1 he table also shows that in most states district or local school board 

usually ha\ e some leeway for certifying tax levies for school purpose^ 

without the necessity for a vote by the people. There are, however, soJe 

states m which an\- levy which is made in a district must be approved bv 
vote ol the electors in the district. ^ 

The w ide \-ariation among the states in the maximum levies which 
ma>- be made without a vote of the people, or even with a vote of the 
people, is striking. However, as one studies these variations, the fact must 
be kept in mind that in many instances the levies are not comparable 
There are apparently eleven states in which no limit is prescribed by 
law or by the constitution as to the amount of taxes which may be 
voted for school purposes by the people residing in the districts. This 
policy is sharply at variance with the policy followed in certain other 


states where a limit has been prescribed in the constitution which gives 
very little leeway for local initiative in voting taxes. At least two states— 
Ohio and Alichigan have constitutional provisions prescribing over-all 
limits for all taxes, including school taxes. 

In some of the states the limits which are prescribed by law or by the 
constitution apply to levies for debt service as well as for the current 
program. In at least half of the states, however, these limits are not ap¬ 
plicable to debt service, which is governed by other laws and limitations 
as explained elsewhere in this report. 

In a few states the local levy is required by law to be made for spe¬ 
cific purposes, and limits are placed on the amount of the levy for each 
purpose. For example, separate levies must be made in Indiana for 
tuition (teachers’ salaries) and for other current expense. The limit on 
the levy for either of these purposes is 12.5 mills, but the limit for both 
purposes is 21.5 mills. Separate levies beyond this limit may be made 
fbr vocational education, for library services, and for certain other pur¬ 
poses. On the other hand, certain states require that the current ex¬ 
pense levy be made for general school purposes and prohibit separate 
levies for specific phases of the current expense program (as, for exam¬ 
ple, Tennessee). There would seem to be no advantage to be gained, 
and several disadvantages which might be encountered, from provisions 
or separate levies for distinct phases of the current school program. A 
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good case can be made, however, for separate levies lor debt service on 
btjnds, although that practice is not universally followed. 

he practices with relerence to ad valorem ta.x levies st'i(.i\vn in fable 
61 in the Appendi.x and summarized above, vary so wideh that cjues- 
tions as to the justification lor such wide variaticjns naturally arise-. It 
.seems obvious that .some .states have developed practices wfiii h have 
many commendable leatures, while otfier.^ have established some re¬ 
quirements which result in pr(.>viding rather seritjus and. in stjine < asc', 
needles.s handicaps to the school pr(.igrarn. 

If a school district is organized on a sound basis it wnuld seem that tlie 


s(hoc.»l board should have sijrne reasonable leewav in determining funds 

* / 

needed for operating the scfiools. I his should be especially true in the 
states which have established an equalizing or foundation program, and 
where a uniform minimum local ta.x levy (jv elfort is [prescribed as a 
basis for participating in the program. 

I he various state.s have set up four rather distinct plans and several 
combinatiorrs of these plans for regulating local funds and ta.x levies for 
schtxpl purpcpses, as follows: (\) tax limitaticjns that apply to all func¬ 
tions of local government, as in Ohio and Michigan; (2) approval of 
proposed school levies or budgets by' some local governing body' such as 
the county' commis.si(jner.s, the city council, or a special budget commis¬ 
sion; (3j approval of proposed levies, at least beyond a prescribed min¬ 
imum, by vote of the qualihed electors; and (4) approval of proposed 
levies or of the budget by' some stale agency. 


It is pjerhaps significant that the policy' of pre.scribing an over-all ta.x 
limitation for all pha.scs of local gov'ernment has Ijecn adopted in only' a 
few states. While such a policy may have .some advantages from the 
point of view of limiting ad valorem taxes, it has some obvious disad¬ 
vantages, both for schools and for other functions of governmexti. The 


policy tends to put schools and other functions of government in direct 
competition for revenues (esp>ecially when a low limit is prescribed) 
with results which mav l^e unfortunate. 

The matter of requiring review of school budgets and proposed tax 
levies by some other agency of local or state government is discussed 
further under the topic dealing with school budgets. This procedure 
■cems to work reasonably well in some cases, and in others it results in 
needless handicaps. 
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The objective is not to keep down expenditures for schools and 

functions of government regardless of the consequences, but rathe •’ 

develop plans which will make it possible to have adequately (inanf»^e 

schools with proper safeguards against extravagance and abu'e^ \ 

existing and proposed regulations should be evaluated in the liJn '• 
this objective. ‘ • 


SCHOOL BUDGETS 

The practice of preparing school budgets or budgets for other ptK,.,. 
of government is a comparatively recent development. During the f ;,r ■, 
history of the nation, many school systems were .small and were •, 
operate without preparing detailed budgets. Unfortunately some . 

systems, especially the smaller systems, are .still attemptinir to f.pxr.rr 
without giving much attention to this matter. 

A school budget is a financial plan which should be so develop'd ,o r 
provide as adequately as possible for educational needs. It should he/j 
to as.sure that the program has been carefully thought out in .(dv,,r,/' 

and wall be carried out in such a manner as to avoid actions h.oed < m 
impulse and expediency. 

Most states now require some form of school budi^ct for <ill dhu n 
In a number of states, however, this requirement is still rather 
ficial as no plan or system has been developed for i^^ivinp ((jnifM trut 
guidance or for assuring that budgets will be properly prcp<»recl .u ti 
carried out. This is particularly true in many of the small distric t - 


Local Responsiiulity 

Table 62 in the Appendix summarizes by states some of the im[)< r* 
tant responsibilities for the preparation and approval of school hucleet- 
In approximately two-thirds oi the states local school oflicials luivu iu,i 
local responsibility for the preparation and adoption of school huclt:'’a, 
except in certain types of districts in a few of the stales. In soni<‘ ot tb 
small district states, budetets prepared bv the oflic ials of the di'^to' 
are required either to be prepared in conference with the conn tv 
intendent, or to be approved by the countv superintendent. I ho re¬ 
quirement, however, usually does not apply to the larger di^iri* i' *n 
those states. 

Several states require a public hearing for school budetet^ l>elore thr\ 
become official. In the New England states and in certain other are.i' 
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discussion of the proposed school budgets at an annual public (town) 
meeting has become traditional. In a number of other states, however, 
there is no requirement for and, in many instances, there has been no 
plan for public discussion of the school budgets. Such discussion would 
seem to be wholesome and desirable, and some reasonable provisions 
for public meetings or hearings on the school budgets each year might 
well be given careful consideration by all school systems. 

In about one-third of the states, school budgets are required to be sub¬ 
mitted either to the county commissioners or county governing body 
(for rural school districts) and to the city council or city governing body 
(for urban districts) or to a special budget commission which is ap¬ 
pointed or selected for the specific purpose of approving budgets of all 
local governmental agencies. This means that in those states the school 
districts, or most of the school districts, are fiscally dependent. This pro¬ 
cedure seems to have worked reasonably well in some areas. In other 
cases, however, there have been confusion and conflict. In such situa¬ 
tions, if the laws prevent the citizens from approving proposed levies in 
a special election, the schools, or at least certain phases of the school 
program, may be handicapped. The situation is likely to be most un¬ 
desirable when the budget commission or local budget approving 
agency has complete authority to change any item in the budget and 
thus, in effect, has control over the details of school policy. 

As indicated previously, the policy which is best should be decided in 
light of the major objective, that is, to make it possible for plans to be 
developed which will permit adequately financed schools, yet safeguard 
against extravagance and abuse. Several studies have indicated that 
the provision requiring proposed millages beyond a reasonable mini¬ 
mum to be submitted to the voters for decision has considerable merit 
and should in most situations provide the needed safeguards. 

State Review 

It is only during recent years that there has been a tendency in a 
number of states to establish some state plan for reviewing school 
budgets and, in many cases, other local budgets. There is, however, 
great variation in practice with reference to state approval of local 
school budgets. In more than one-fourth of the states there is no require¬ 
ment even for copies of the school budgets to be filed with any state 
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agcncN-. In some of these states forms are provided which may be 

b^* local school systems in preparing their budgets, while in 
such lonns are provided. 


^earh* one-halt of the states require that copies either of all scho 
budgets or of budgets for certain districts be filed with the state de 
ments or state boards of education. Usually state departments of educt 
tion re\'iew the budgets only to ascertain whether state aid has htm 
properh' estimated, or to determine problems which seem to need at^ 
tention. In about half of the states in which budgets are filed with state 
departments of education, the departments have only the responsibility 
for checkmg budgets to see that they are properly prepared and are 
correct. In only about two instances do the state departments or boards 
ol education have the questionable authority to require amounts in¬ 
cluded in the budget to be changed even when the budget has been 
properly prepared. 


State agencies other than the state departments of education have 
power eitlier to review school budgets or to hear appeals on such 
budgets in about one-fourth of the states. These agencies usually have 
authority to require amounts to be reduced if the proposals are con¬ 
sidered excessive. The power of the state tax or budget commission, or 
similar agencies in states such as Delaware, Indiana, and New Mexico, 

is \ ery broad and has been rather freely exercised in a number of in¬ 
stances. 


There is always a question as to how much responsibility of this type 
can safely be given to any state agency wdthout making it probable 
that the subjective judgments of state officials may be substituted for 
desirable local initiative and responsibility, with results which may be 
unfortunate for local self-government. Some safeguards regarding the 
preparation of school budgets are recognized as desirable to protect the 
interests of the children on the one hand and to prevent unreasonable 
burdens on the taxpayers on the other. However, there is a serious ques¬ 
tion as to whether this safeguard can be exercised best by some state 
agency with arbitrary power, or by providing that tax levies beyond a 
certain reasonable amount be approved by vote of the people in the 
school district. This does not prevent assigning to the state department 
of education, or other agency, responsibility for reviewing school budg¬ 
ets only to see that they are properly and accurately prepared. 
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SCHOOL AUDITS 

State provisions for school audits vary from none at ail to a require¬ 
ment for an audit in ev^ery local school system once each year. There 
are a number of states in which audits are left entirely to the option of 
local school systems. There are other states in which audits, particularly 
in the smaller districts, are made by committees of citizens selected for 
that purpose. Several states require annual audits by public account¬ 
ants at the expense of the local school systems. 

About half of the states have some plan for state auditing. In a few 
states, the departments of education are responsible for auditing not 
only the regular school accounts, but in some instances internal ac¬ 
counts of individual schools. In most states, however, state auditing is 
done by a special state auditing agency established for that purpose. In 
some cases the cost of all audits is borne by the states; in others, it must 
be borne by local school systems. 

All authorities recognize the desirability of periodic audits. Whether 
these can best be carried out by a state agency or in some other manner 
will necessarily be determined by conditions in a state. There are cer¬ 
tain principles with reference to auditing, however, which are recog¬ 
nized as of major importance and which apparently have been vio¬ 
lated from time to time in various states. Audits should serve to pro¬ 
vide a public accounting for all receipts and expenditures; they should 
not serve as a means of controlling local educational policies on a sub¬ 
jective basis. At no time should the judgment of auditors regarding the 
desirability of an expenditure for educational purposes be substituted 
for the judgment of school officials. Such a procedure would tend to 
give auditors control of educational policies. Audits should show 
whether all funds have been properly accounted for, whether the dis¬ 
trict has exercised proper stewardship over its funds, and whether any 
expenditures have been made in violation of specific provisions of law. 

SCHOOL FISCAL YEAR 

In practically all states, the regular school term begins in August or 
September and ends in May or Jime of the following calendar year. 
The Ic^cal fiscal year for school receipts and expenditures, therefore, 
is from about July 1 through June 30. This fiscal year for schools pre- 
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vails in all but about eight states. In the remaining states the fiscal 

begins at varx ing periods, ranging from October 1 through JunrT 

When a state fiscal year begins during the regular school year, the maN 

ter of accounting for school receipts and expenditures and of obtaini^' 

data which are comparable with data from other states presents man 

complications. It would be desirable, therefore, for the school fiscal 

year in all states to be established to begin either on July 1 or some¬ 
where near that date. 


Additional complications arise in states where tax years differ from 
fiscal > ears and where most taxes are paid in at one or two peak periods 
dui mg the \ear. Schools rec|uire revenues to be available in fairly even 
amounts during the school year, and they face serious problems of fi¬ 
nance when the funds are not distributed in time to meet expenses. 
The\- either must build up substantial reserves and carry them forward 
or make temporary loans and sometimes pay out substantial sums in 
interest. Some states appear to have made little progress in solving this 
problem, while others have adjusted tax and apportioning schedules so 
that all school systems can be assured of a fairly even flow of revenues 
throughout the school year. 

Even more troublesome problems arise in states where the tax year, 
at least for certain taxes, begins during the middle of the school year 
and schedules are adjusted to the tax year. In such states two sets of re¬ 
ports may be required, and even then considerable confusion may arise 
as to whether certain revenues are to be credited or certain expenditures 
charged to one school year or to the ensuing school year. 

Still other complications arise in a number of states, including some 
in which the fiscal year begins July 1. In a few of those states the fiscal 
year of certain local school systems coincides with the fiscal year of mu¬ 
nicipal or other governmental bodies, and this may differ materially 
from the state fiscal year. The problem of obtaining accurate and com¬ 
parable information from those school systems is greatly complicated 
by the differences in the fiscal years. It would seem that more attention 
should be given to plans for adjusting fiscal years in such situations so 
that local school systems will not have to prepare two or more sets of 
reports and will be able to provide data which are comparable with 
those obtained from other school systems in the state. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

1. Many different school finance practices have developed among the 
forty-eight states. Some of these practices contribute directly to the at¬ 
tainment of recognized objectives of education; others contribute very 
little; and some even have a negative effect. It is generally accepted that 
every state school finance program should: (1) help to assure reasonably 
adequate and well-rounded educational opportunities for all children 
and youth throughout the state and (2) be based on a system of taxa¬ 
tion and administration which assures that the burden will be equitably 
distributed among all types and classes of citizens and taxing units. 

2. The percentages of revenue receipts for public elementary and sec¬ 
ondary schools derived from state sources now range from about 4 per 
cent of the total in Nebraska to about 85 per cent in New Mexico and 
87 per cent in Delaware. The average for all states has increased from 
about 30 per cent in 1937—38 to nearly 40 per cent in 1947-48. Most 
states have now recognized in practice that a rather substantial per¬ 
centage of funds should come from state sources as a means of assuring 
reasonably adequate educational opportunities for all children, on the 
one hand, and of broadening the tax base, on the other. 

3. The percentages of public school revenues derived from state, 
county, and local property taxes range from less than 20 per cent in 
three states to more than 80 per cent in nine states. There has been a 
distinct tendency to broaden the tax base for the support of schools and 
at the same time to decrease the proportion of the total school income 
derived from property taxes. 

4. Most states now receive only small percentages of their state school 
revenues from permanent school fund income. The median for all states 
is about 1.1 per cent. The income for the public schools, therefore, is 
now, and apparently will continue to be, derived chiefly from current 
tax sources. 

5. In most states the tendency during recent years has been to pro¬ 
vide appropriations for schools from the general fund rather than from 
earmarked tax revenues, although in a few states just the opposite 
tendency is noted. In twenty-two states there are no appropriations for 
schools based on earmarked tax revenues and in eight other states less 
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lhan 10 per cent of tlie state school revenues are derived from earmarked 


taxes. 


6. Approximately forty states have established some type of equali ' 
cn- foundation-program fund designed to assure desirable educational 
opportunities for children in all properly organized local school ad 
ministrati\ e units without the necessity for excessive local tax levies 
The states are recognizing increasingly the desirability of a comprehen- 
si\ e foundation program which makes provision for all essential school 
scr\ iccs, either through a partnership plan involving both state and 
local re\ enue for all phases of the program, or through a partnership 
plan for the current expense phases supplemented by a special equaliz- 
ing fund for capital outlay or any major phase omitted from the com¬ 
prehensive program. 

7. Most states have established objective measures of need, such as 
the weighted pupil or classroom unit for at least part of their standard 
program. These measures, when properly developed, can be used as 
reliable bases for determining educational needs in all parts of a state. 
.Se\ eral states have established only rough and inadequate measures of 
educational need such as the school census or the number of schools, 
and a few- states rely partly on subjective measures which are generally 
unsatisfactorv. 

8. Fetv states thus far have developed satisfactory measures of local 
taxpaying capacity. Many states still require a uniform tax levy re¬ 
gardless of the variations in local assessment practices, but more equit¬ 
able procedures have been developed in others. Three states require 
uniform assessment policies, five have established state agencies that 
determine assessment ratios so that these ratios can be used as a means 
of determining local taxpaying capacity, and six have developed some 
types of index of taxpaying ability as a means of determining local re¬ 
quired effort. The use of one of these three procedures is desirable. 

9. Most states have found it necessary to establish some requirements 
to be observed by local school systems as a basis for participating in cer¬ 
tain state funds. Such requirements should be designed to assure that 
the funds will be used for the purposes for which they are intended and 
that the children will be provided with reasonably satisfactory educa¬ 
tional opportunities. States generally have found that 'properly de 
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veloped minimum standards are most satisfactory and that subjective 
controls and maximum standards are undesirable. 

10. Practices vary greatly among the states with reference to county 
and local tax levies and tax leeway for schools; in some the only taxes 
that are authorized are local or district taxes; in others both county 
and local taxes are authorized. In many states the school boards have 
considerable leeway for certifying the funds or levies necessary for 
schools without the necessity for a vote of the people or approval by 
some other agency. Generally there is a requirement either for approval 
by vote of the qualified electors or by some other agency, if the funds 
needed for schools from local tax sources exceed a certain minimum. 
Many states, in the interest of encouraging local initiative and respon¬ 
sibility, have found it desirable to provide that additional local levies 
beyond a reasonable minimum may be made for school purposes when 
such local levies are approved by vote of the people. 

11. Local school officials in most states have full responsibility for the 
preparation and adoption of school budgets provided certain minimum 
standards are met. In about one-third of the states, however, the school 
budget must be approved by some designated local agency other than 
the school board. When such an agency is given authority to alter spe¬ 
cific items in the budget, friction and interference with school programs 
are likely to result. 

12. In a relatively large proportion of the states, budgets are required 
to be submitted to the state departments of education. In most such in¬ 
stances state departments are authorized only to review budgets to see 
that they are correctly prepared in accordance with the provisions of 
law. In some states, however, school budgets go to other state agencies 
which have complete authority to reduce budgets or proposed tax 
levies. Many states apparently have found it possible to provide ade¬ 
quate safeguards without the necessity of giving some state agency com¬ 
plete control over local budgets. 

13. State provisions for school audits vary from none at all to the re¬ 
quirement that an audit must be made in every local school system once 
each year. All authorities recognize the desirability of periodic audits. 
It is also recognized that an audit should serve to provide a public ac¬ 
counting for all school receipts and expenditures and should not serve 
as a means of controlling local educational policies on a subjective basis. 
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14. In most states tlie school fiscal year coincides with the state fi. 

year, beginning on July 1 and ending on June 30. In a few states scheff 

have fiscal \ears beginning at other times. In several states the d t 

for the fiscal years of some of the local school systems do not coindd'^ 

with tlie state fiscal years. It is generally recognized that a fiscal year for 

state and local school systems which begins before the regular school 

term begins ^d ends after the close of the regular school term is pref. 

erable to a fiscal year which begins and ends some time dur ing the 
regular school )'ear. 



PRESENT PROBLEMS AND FUTURE PROSPECTS 


T he United States has forty-eight state school systems, enough 

alike to invite comparison, different enough to make it difficult. 
Moving toward common goals, beset by similar problems, op¬ 
erating through corresponding agencies, they travel different roads at 
different rates; and each on the way discovers excellencies and problems 

of its own. 

The diversity of educational practices has many wholesome effects, 
and the better procedures developed by one state are often adopted, or 
adapted, by other states. Certain extreme variations do have undesir¬ 
able consequences on the educational opportunities offered children 
and young people. Skeleton programs and low quality instruction are 
the lot of many children, particularly in rural areas, as a result of a 
combination of causes, such as: 

1. The heavy educational loads and low income levels of some states 

2. Failure to set desirable minimum standards for teaching or to make 
teaching attractive to well-qualified men and women 

3. The small size and meager resources of thousands of rural school 

districts 

4. Inequitable distribution of school costs or failure to develop sound 
plans for apportioning state school funds 

This survey of the forty-eight state school systems shows that vigorous 
efforts are being made in every state to improve provisions for educa¬ 
tion. Progress is being made in spite of many acute problems. Support 
for education is increasing, and better ways are being sought to finance 
the cost and to increase the effectiveness of operation. 

Recognition of the implications of state responsibility for education 
is leading to the strengthening of state educational agencies, to efforts to 
improve the school districts through which local control is exercised, 
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and to the development of finance programs that assure equitahl^ a-. 
tribution of school costs and the broadening of educational opportunity' 

STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 

The strengthening of state educational agencies is moving in thr^^ 

directions. First, there is a trend toward fixing responsibility for all 

phases of elementary and secondary education in a single state boa d 

of education composed of able citizens who represent the general pubL 

interest and are not actively engaged in educational work. Second, there 

is recognition of the desirability of a professionally qualified chief state 

school officer who serves as the executive officer of the state board of 

education and who bears much the same relationship to the state 

board as the superintendent of schools in a well-organized city system 

bears to the city board of education. Third, there are some attempts to 

strengthen the personnel and improve services of state departments of 

education so that the chief state school officers may have well-qualified 

staffs for the execution of state school policy and for consultant services 
to local school systems. 


Among the most serious weaknesses still persisting in the provisions 
for state school agencies are; (1) the division of responsibility for elemen¬ 
tary and secondary education between two or more boards or failure 


to provide a policy-making board composed of able citizens selected on 
a non-partisan basis; (2) the election of chief state school officers by 
popular vote; (3) the lack of needed research and records as a basis for 
determining educational policy and procedures; and (4) the lack of 
competent consultative services in many state departments of educa¬ 
tion for several phases of general education and in such important areas 
as school plant construction and maintenance. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

The waste and inefficiency of small and poorly organized local school 
administrative units constitutes a serious barrier to educational progress 
in more than half the states. One-fourth of the states have attacked this 
problem boldly through the creation of county or other large unit dis¬ 
tricts by legislative action. Several other states are making notable prog¬ 
ress on the road to proper reorganization through offering guidance 
and incentives to stimulate reorganization into districts planned more 
or less on a comprehensive community basis. 
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The c/reatest hindrances to effective local control and operation of 
schools are: (1) the large numbers of school administrative districts en¬ 
rolling fewer than 1,200 pupils; (2) the failure in mciny places to prcj- 
vide for school board appointment of superintendents of schools on the 
basis of professional qualifications; and (3) the existence of tax limita¬ 
tions and other provisions which unduly hamper local initiative. 

The problem of creating districts of proper size is being attacked, but 
generally not on a broad enough front. Success comes only when the 
state asserts its responsibility by statutory reorganization of school dis¬ 
tricts, or by clearing the way for reorganization through: (1) removing 
obstacles such as the requirement for a majority vote in each component 
district or ways of distributing state funds which penalize reorganiza¬ 
tion; (2) providing guidance for reorganization through establishing a 
state agency to formulate principles and policies and to offer compe¬ 
tent assistance in the making of local surveys and related matters; and 
(3) offering incentives to needed reorganization through state support 
for a minimum foundation program, for construction of needed build¬ 
ings, and for pupil transportation. 

TEACHERS FOR THE PUBLIC SClHOOLS 

Teachers’ salaries are rising in every state, and in most states increa.ses 
are keeping abreast of the rise in cost of living, although generally not 
in line with salary increases in other occupations. In spite of this, the 
shortage of qualified teachers is acute as attested by the fact that in 
three-fourths of the states less than tvv'o-thirds of the teachers have 
Bachelors’ degrees. The most disturbing fact is the small number who 
are preparing to teach in elementary schools. If the present situation 
continues, more and more children will have to be taught by those who 
are not prepared to teach. 

States are approaching the problem of providing a sufficient number 
of qualified teachers through various avenues. Provisions for teacher 
welfare, such as retirement and sick-leave benefits, minimum salary 
schedules, and protection against unjust dismissal practices, have found 
considerable favor. Some control over certification of teachers is exer¬ 
cised by all states except one, and some type of regulation of teacher 
preparation is usual. All states are trying to make teaching more attrac¬ 
tive to well-qualified persons by appropriations or provisions designed to 
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improve teachers’ salaries. That these efforts have been only partly sur 

ce,ssful is clear from the shortage of teachers and the limited Drenp,r:>t^'^' 
r h'^cpdration 

01 thousands now teaching. 

Probably the most acute problem facing schools today is the shortaec 
of teachers for elementary schools. This problem has been developin! 
over a period of years as a result of conditions that have made teachin'r 
in elementary grades unattractive to well-qualified men and women' 
It is now intensified by the upturn in the birth rate, producing an in¬ 
crease in elementary enrolment which will continue for at least six years 
The shortage is so grave that it is not likely to be overcome until the 
elementary teacher is given the status of a highly qualified professional 
worker largely responsible for the mental and social development of 
boys and girls during their most formative years. This means higher 
salaries, and it also means marked changes in requirements for teacher 
certification, in the preparation of teachers, and in their working condi¬ 
tions, responsibilities, and relationships to school administration and to 
the community. 

PROVISIONS FOR PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Fine buildings and equipment do not make a school, but lack of prop¬ 
er buildings, equipment, and supplies may seriously handicap educa¬ 
tional programs or endanger the welfare of children. The lag in build¬ 
ing, due to wartime restrictions and postwar prices, has created an 
urgent need for construction of new buildings and the renovation of 
obsolete structures. Added to the accumulated replacement needs is the 
demand for additional classrooms to house the increasing enrolment 
now beginning its upward movement through the elementary grades. 

In face of the unprecedented need for school buildings, existing pro¬ 
visions for financing school construction are proving inadequate. Tradi¬ 
tionally, local districts have borne most or all of the cost of providing 
school buildings. The present demand outstrips the capacity of local 
school districts and raises serious problems for many states. 

The problem, however, is not merely one of finance. Unwise planning 
of buildings or choice of unsuitable locations can freeze the school pro¬ 
gram or school organization for a generation. The states generally lack 
adequate personnel to make needed surveys for the determination of 
school attendance areas and school locations. Thev are also short ol 
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Progress is being made in many states toward a program of st hool li- 
nance which will: (1) guarantee a reasonably comprehensive program 
rjf education for all districts in the state; ( 2 ) assure sufheient re\'cnucs, 
iih a reasonable and equitable local tax effort, to provide essential 
educational facilities and services; (3) apportion school funds in such a 


w 


wav as to help equalize the burden of school costs among local units and 

¥ 

to encourage good local organization and administration. 


To accomplish these objectives, states are moving in the direction of 


>>iate assumption of a 1 



proportion (a third or more in most states) 


of the costs cjf operating elementary and secondary schools. This ser\xs 
to broaden the tax base for the support of .schools and to decrease the 
proportion of the total school income derived from property taxes. 

To assure necessary support of all phases of a desirable school pro¬ 
gram, states are establishing some type of equalizing or foundation 
program which through an equitable combination of funds from state 
and local sources makes provision for all essential school services. The 
proper operation of such a plan involves: (1) the determination of essen¬ 
tial school services to be included in the foundation program; ( 2 ) the 
establishment of objective measures of educational need; (3) the de¬ 
velopment of valid measures of local taxpaying capacity; and (4) the 
determination of the proportion of the costs to be borne by the state 

and bv local administrative units. 

¥ 

Even when sound finance practices are adopted some states will find 
it more difficult than others to support needed educational programs 
and services because of the large proportion of children of school age in 
the population and the small amount of wealth and income available 

for the support of education. 


PATHWAYS TO PROGRESS 

The most encouraging facts emerging from this survey of state school 
systems are the manifest concern in all states for the improvement of ed- 
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State 


Percentages of Total Income§ Represented by Revenues 

FROM State and Local Sources|1 for 


Public Schools (K- 12 ) 


Public Education 
(Including Colleges ) 


Percentages of 
State-Local Reve¬ 
nues H Allocated 
to Public Schools 
(K-I2) 



1937-38 

Rank 

Als* *. 

2.7 

36 

Ariz. 

4.8 

2.5 

Ark 

2.8 

32.5 

Calif.. 

3.5 

14.5 

Colo. 

3.5 

14.5 

Conn. 

2.1 

47 

Del. 

2.1 

47 

Fla. 

2.9 

29 

0^3* . t . * - + 

2.7 

36 

Idaho.... 

4.1 

6 .5 

Ill. 

3.2 

20 

Ind. 

3.4 

16 

Iowa. 

3.8 

8.5 

Kans. 

3.5 

14.5 

Ky. 

2.6 

39.5 


3.2 

20 

Maine.... 

2.4 

43 

Md. 

2.3 

45 

Mass. 

2.5 

41 

Mich. 

3.0 

25.5 

Minn. 

3.3 

17.5 

Miss. 

2.9 

29 

Mo. 

2.7 

36 

Mont. 

4.1 

6.5 

Nebr. 

3.1 

23 

Nev. 

2.4 

43 

N.H. 

2.6 

39.5 

NJ. 

3.6 

11 

N.Mex.. . 

3.8 

8.5 

N.Y. 

3.1 

23 

N.C. 

3.5 

14.5 

N.Dak. .. 

4.8 

2.5 

Ohio. 

2.9 

29 

Okla. 

4.5 

4 

Oreg. 

3.1 

23 

Pa. 

2.7 

36 

R.I. 

2.1 

47 

s.c. 

3.0 

25.5 

S.Dak. 

5.8 

1 

Tenn. 

2.7 

36 

Texas ... 

3.3 

17.5 

Utah. 

4.4 

5 

Vt. 

2.8 

32.5 

Va. 

2.4 

43 

Wash. 

2.9 

29 

W.Va. 

3.2 

20 

Wis. 

2.9 

29 

Wyo...... 

3.7 

10 

Medians 

3.1 



1947-48 

Rank 

1937- 

i 

2.5 

17 5 

3 0 

3 2 

2 

5.4 

2.3 

23.5 

3.1 

2.1 

31 

3 8 

2.3 

23,5 

3 9 

1 .5 

46.5 

2.3 

1 .7 

43.5 

2.4 

2.9 

6 5 

3 2 

2.1 

31 

2 9 

2.7 

10 5 

4 6 

1 .4 

48 

3.3 

2.4 

19.5 

3.8 

3.Of 

5 

4.3 

2.3 

23.5 

4.0 

2.2 

27.5 

2 9 

2.6 

14 

4.0 

1.8 

39 5 

2,7 

2.1 

31 

2.4 

1 .5 

46.5 

2,6 

2.3* 

23.5 

3 3 

2.5 

17.5 

3.9 

2.3 

23.5 

3.3 

2.1 

31 

3-0 

3.1 

3.5 

4.4 

1 .8 

39.5 

3.6 

2.3 

23,5 

2.8 

1 .9* 

36.5 

2.8 

2.2 

27.5 

3.7 

3.6 

1 

4.4 

1 .8* 

39.5 

3,2 

2.6* 

14 

3.8 

1 .9 

36,5 

5.4 

1.8 

39.5 

3.0 

2.7 

10.5 

5.4 

2.6 

14 

3.6 

1 .7t 

43.5 

2.8 

1 .7 

43.5 

2.2 

2.6 

14 

3.6 

2.9 

6.5 

6.3 

2 4* 

19.5 

2.9 

2.8 

8.5 

3.7 

3.1 

3.5 

5.0 

2.1 

31 

3.0 

2.0 

34.5 

2.6 

2,6 

14 

3.3 

2.8 

8.5 

3.5 

1 .7t 

43.5 

3.3 

2.0 

34.5 

4.1 

! 2,3 

** ¥**■■*■** 

3.3 


I 


1947-48 

1941-42 

1947-48 

No Info. 

21 0 

^ — _. 

1 

No Info. 

3 5 

24 5 

No Info. 

No Info. 

22.0 

No Info, 

9 3 ! 

20.3 

No Info. 

2.4* ' 

21 .8 

27.3* 

1' 9 * 

19 0 

27.0* 

1 9 

24.0 

No Info. 

No Info. 

' 18.5 

No Info. 

2.4 j 

1 19 0 

35.6 

No Info. 

23 9 

No Info. 

1 .5 

20.1 

No Info. 

No Info. 

23 0 

No Info. 

No Info. 

22.9 

31 .8t 

2 6 

22.4 

No Info. 

2 5 

20.9 

44 6** 

2.8 

18.6 

38.0* 

2.0 

17 1 

18.4 

No Info. 

19.9 

29.2 

1 6 

17.2 

No Info. 

2 9* 

19 7 

31.1* 

2.5 

20 2 

22.4t 

2.5* 

16.8 

No Info. 

No Info. 

23 6 

37.8 

No Info. 

27.1 

31 .6 

No Info. 

21 .4 

No Info. 

3.8 

17.2 

16.5 

No Info. 

16.0 

16.5t 

2.5 

19.6 

26.6t 

4.0 

23.6 

30.1* 

1 .8* 

21 .0 

23.5* 

2.8* 

23.3 

32.2* 

No Info. 

28.2 

No Info. 

2.0* 

23.3 

19.7*t 

No Info. 

20,6 

No Info. 

2.6* 

18.0 

No Info. 

No Info. 

22.8 

No Info. 

1 .5 1 

17.0 

No Info. 

3.2 

21 .5 

No Info. 

3.3 

26.8 

28.8 

2.6 

19.5 

34.7* 

No Info. 

28.3 

No Info. 

3.8 

22.2 

32.1* 

No Info. 

16.9 

18.6 

No Info, 

18.6 

No Info. 

No Info. 

21 .2 

No Info. 

No Info. 

26.1 1 

No Info. 

No Info. 

16.9 

25.Of 

2.8 

25.5 

34.7 

... 

21.0 

■ r ■ 4 


* Estimated by state authorities. 

11946-47 data. 

o * Total income payments to individuals for 1947. 
urce; U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
(August. 1948). p. 18. 

II1937-38 data obtained from U.S. 0fl5ce of Education. 


H 1941-42 data obtained from U.S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion. Data for 1937-38 on state and local revenues allocated 

to public schools not available. i j r 

** Does not include revenue from taxes earmarked tor 

highways. 
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ToTAi. Population 


TABLE 1 

School-Age Population, and School Enrolment Information, 1947-48 



Population § 
(in Thousands) 


State 


Total 


School 
Age (5- 
17 Yrs.) 


■ I 


Ala. 

Arh- 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo... • • 
Conn. • 

Del. 

Fla. 

Oa. . . • • • 
Idaho. - 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa. . ■ ■ 
Kans.. 
..... 

La. 

Maine,.. 
Aid..,.* ' 
Mass. . . 
Mich. . . 
Minn... . 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont... . 
Xcbr. . . 
Nev. 

X.H. 

\ 1 

* 1 .. 

X.Mex... 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak.. . 
Ohio. . . . 

Okla. 

Oreg.. . . 
Pa. 


S.C.... 
8.Dak.. 
Tenn.. 
Texas. 
U tah.. 

* t... 

Va.. . 

Wash.. 

W.Va.. 

Wis_ 

Wyo... 


2.834 
644 

1,913 
9,812 
1 ,144 
1,974 
291 
2,328 

3.138 
525 

8,397 

3.835 
2,591 
1,925 
2,780 
2,544 

885 

2.139 
4,635 
6,069 
2,888 
2,096 
3,903 

488 

1.284 
139 
534 

4,627 

547 

14,165 

3,698 

541 

7,675 

2.284 
1 ,545 

10,512 
745 
1,951 
578 
3,091 
7,104 
640 
366 
2,999 
2,357 
1,882 
3,247 
265 


All 


slates 142,554 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Enrolment 


Ratios (in Percentages) 


All Schools 
K-12 Pub. 
and Non-Pub. 


756 
155 
500 
687 
248 
337 
56 
473 
808 
125 
498 
765 
525 
376 
704 
614 
189 
402 
823 
,247 
584 
582 
758 
117 
261 
25 
101 
768 
155 
,385 
969 
144 
,464 
536 
282 
2,024 
129 
545 
143 
748 
1,607 
161 
78«[ 
677 
450 
494 
665 
58 


29,201 


Public Schools 
K-12 


665,680*’ 


421,698 
1 ,545,623t 


314,312 
52,352 
421,555 
753,352 
119,617 
1 ,396,228 
716,180 
511,149t 
345,603 
600,400 
522,661 
177,456 
376,480 
746,976 
1,169,000’" 


103,522 

252,666 

28,285 

95,042 

149,492 

2,364,032“ 


123,040 
1,322.022 


255,029" 
1,818,545*1 
130,775 
463,850 
124,024 
642,476 
1 ,390,849 


68,060 
581,086 
420,816* 
431,493 


57,214 


* Estimated by state authorities, 

11946-47 data, 

. 5 Bureau of the Census estimates of state total popula¬ 
tions as of July 1, 1947, used for all states; likewise Bureau 
of the Census estimates of state populations 5 to 17 years of 


,Sch.- 

Agc 

Pop, 

to 

Total 

Pop. 


Rank 


651,480 
139,61’7 
414,806 
1,432,264t 
203,500 
251 ,777 
43,520 
407,605 
743,201 
111 ,315t 
1,127,899 
655,222 
459,131t 
333,815 
554,085 
442,503 
148,971 
311,159 
562,373 
1 , 000 , 000 * 
480,478 
540,651 
623,757 
97,465 
225,525 
27,820 
69,755 
631,661 
136,097 
1,922,084 
855,853 
112,629 
1,152,022 
489,678 
241,429 

l,520,506*t 

94,062 
460,225 
114,510 
627,842 
1 ,279,781 
146,406 
55,398 
569,108 
395,816 
423,250 
487,288t 
54,776 


/ 


26 

24 
26 
17 . 

21 
17 

19 

20 

25 

23 

17 

19 

20 

19 

25 

24 
21 

18 
17 

20 
20 

27 
19 
24. 
20 . 
18. 
18. 
16. 

28 
16 
26. 

26 . 
19 

23 
18 
19 
17 
27 

24 

24 
22 

25 
21 
22 

19 

26 

20 
21 


1 
1 

2 
7 
1 
2 
3 

7 

8 
8 
9 
3 

5 

3 
.1 
.4 
8 
.8 
.5 
2 
.8 

4 
0 
.3 
.0 
9 
,6 

3 
8 
2 

6 
1 

4 
3 
3 
3 
9 
7 
2 
6 
2 
3 
6 
.1 
2 
,4 
.9 


23,830,175 


4 

14 5 
8 

45 
22 

46 
35 
28 

9 

17 

42.5 

31 
28 

32 
10 

14.5 
23 
39 

42.5 
25 
30 

3 

33 
16 
28 
41 
38 
48 

1 

47 

6.5 
5 

36.5 
18 
40 

34 
44 

2 
12 
13 

19.5 
11 
24 

19.5 
36 5 

6.5 
26 
21 


Total 
Enrol¬ 
ment to 
vSch.-Age 
Pop. 

88 1 ' 

84 3 
91 6t 


20.5 




Public 
School 
Enrol¬ 
ment to 
Sch.-Age 
Pop. 


93 3 
93 4 

89.1 

93.2 
95.7 
93 2 
93 6 
97 4t 
91 .9 

85.3 
85 1 
93 9 
93 7 
90 8 
93 7^ 


88 5 
96.8 
113.1 
94 1 


96.4 

99.1* 


85.4 

90.3 


90.4* 

89.8*t 

101 ,4 
85.1 
86.7 
85 9 
86.5 


87.3 
85.8 
93.5* 

87.3 

98.6 


2 

1 


86 
90 

83 

84 
82 . 
74 

77 
86 
92 
89 
75. 

85 
87 . 
88 . 

78 
72 
78 
77. 
68 
80 
82 
92 
82 

83 

86 
111 

69 
82 

87 
80 

88 
78 
78 
91 
85 
75 
72. 

84 
80. 

83. 
79. 
90 
71 

84. 
83 , 

85 
73 


0 

Ot 

1 

7 

7 
2 
0 
It 

3 

6 

4t 

8 

7 
1 

8 
.4 

3 

9* 


0 

4 

3 
1 

2 

8 

6 

2 

7 

4 
6 

m 

9 

.4 

.1 

.9 

.6 

9 

0 

.1 

0 

7 
^ * 

JT 


94.4 


81 6 


age inclusive as of July 1. 1947. used as school populations 

^I'smtedid not furnish data on non-public enrolment. 
Tsute departrlient of education estimates school-age 

population as 74,500. 
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THE STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


table 


50. Amounts and Percentages of State Revenue Receipts for Public Ele- 

mentary and Secondary Schools in Each State Derived from Permane.vt 

School Funds, Earmarked Taxes, and Appropriations from the St a™ 
General Fund, 1947-48 

’ .* . . 

51. Major Kinds of State Aid Funds for Elementary and Secondary Schoou 
Provided by Each State in 1947—48 

52. Bases Used by the States in Apportioning General-Purpose Flat-Gra.nt 

Funds for Schools and Percentage of State Aid Apportioned on Each 

Basis in Each State, 1947-48 

? ****'**•••.*, 

53. Bases Used by States in Apportioning Special-Purpose Flat-Grant or 

Reimbursement Funds and Percentage of State Aid Apportioned on 
Each Basis, 1947-48 ... 

******••*•... 

Types of Special-Purpose Flat-Grant or Reimbursement Funds Provided 

by the States and Percentage of State Aid Devoted to Each Such Pur¬ 
pose, 1947-48 

* * • • • * 

Percentages of All State Aid Apportioned by States through General- 
and Special-Purpose Equalizing or Foundation Programs, According 
TO Scope or Purpose for Which Funds May Be Used, 1947-48 


54. 


55. 


226 


227 


228 


229 


230 


231 


TABLES FOR CHAPTER VIII, SCHOOL FINANCE PRACTICES 

56. Bases Used by the States in Determining Educational Need (for Distrib¬ 
uting Funds) and Percentage of State Funds for Schools Dbtributeo 

IN Each State on Each Basis, 1947-48 . 232 
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FOR Schools, 1947-48 . 237 

62 . Responsibilities for Preparation and Approval of School Budgets, 1947 - 

48 234 




TABLE 2 

Income per Capita, per Child of School Age, and per Pupil in Average Daii 

Attendance in Public Schools, 1947-48 


Stat 


Ala. 


Ariz.. . 
Ark.. . . 
Calif.. . 
Colo., . 
Conn.. , 

Del. 

Fla. 

G a. 

Idaho,, 
Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa. . . 
K.ans.. . 

Ky. 

La.. 
Maine. 

Md. 

Mass.. . 
Mich.. . 
Minn.. . 
Miss.. .. 

Mo. 

Mont.. . 
Nebr.. . 
Nev. 
N.H... . 

NJ. 

N.Mex. 
N.Y. .. 
N.C. . . 
N.Dak.. 
Ohio.. . 
Okla. . 
Oreg.. . 
Pa. 

R. I. 

S. C. 

S.Dak,. 
Tcnn.. . 
Texas. , 
Utah.,. 

Vt. 

Va. . . . 
Wash... 
W.Va... 
Wis. . . . 
Wvo.. ,. 


All states 


Per Capita 
Income§ 


S 


1 


837 
120 
710 
1,643 
1,482 
1 ,671 
1,646 
1,104 
885 
1,290 
1,624 
1 ,287 
1 ,144 
1 ,315 
850 
892 
1,128 
1 ,465 
1 ,449 
1 ,424 
1,195 
659 
1,197 
1 ,641 
1,238 
1,842 
1,148 
1,542 
1,053 
1 ,781 
890 
1 ,678 
1,441 
930 
1,253 
1,372 
1,521 
778 
1,348 
916 
1,128 
1,208 
1,183 
1,064 
1,395 
1 ,031 
1,337 
1.472 


Rank 


SI,318 


45 

34 

47 
6 

11 

4 

5 

35 

43 
22 

8 

23 
31 
21 

44 

41 
32.' 

13 

14 
16 
28 

48 
27 

7 

25 
1 

30 

9 

37 
2 

42 
3 

15 

39 

24 
18 
10 
46 

19 

40 

32,5 

26 
29 
36 
17 

38 

20 
12 


Incomell per 
School-Age ^ 
Pupil 


$3,136 

4,651 

2,716 

9,556 

6,834 

9,789 

8,553 

5,435 

3,438 

5,416 

9,102 

6,452 

5,643 

6,731 

3,357 

3,697 

5,280 

7,298 

8,162 

6,929 

5,907 

2,374 

6,162 

6,846 

6,088 

10,240 

6,069 

8,776 

3,716 

10,742 

3,395 

6,305 

7,555 

3,962 

6,865 

7,127 

8.782 

2.783 
5,447 

3.783 
4,986 
4,801 
5,551 
4,419 
7,308 
3,927 
6,527 
6,724 


$6,436 



Rank 


45 

35 

47 

4 

17 
3 
8 

30 
42 

31 

5 

21 

27 

18 
44 
41 

32 
12 

9 

14 
26 

48 

23 
16 

24 
2 

25 
7 

40 

1 

43 

22 

10 

37 

15 
13 

6 

46 

29 

39 

33 

34 
28 
36 
11 

38 
20 
19 


Incomeii per 

Pupil in A.D.A. 

in Pub. Schools 


S 4,298 
6,572 
3,942 
10 , 599 ** 
9,112* 
14,257 
12,592 
6 ,947 
4,77] 
6,600 
13,903 
8,920 
7,490t 
8,653 
5,241 
5,927 
6,994 
11,040* 
12,894 
9,496* 
8,211 
3,030 
8,705 
9,254 
7,961 
11,087 
9,856 
12,157 
5,316 
15,739 
4,434* 
9,006 
10,578 
5,310 
9,254 
10,599 
13,950 
4,043 
7,716 
5.173 
7,453 
5,831 
8,117 
6,024 
10,045 
5,111 
9,883t 
8,107 


Hank 


45 

34 

4 ~ 

10 

19 

2 

6 

32 
43 

33 

4 

21 

29 

25 

40 

36 

31 

9 

5 

16 

24 

48 

22 

17 

27 
8 

15 

38 

1 

44 

20 

12 

39 

r : 
10 
3 
46 

28 

41 
30 
:>> 

25 
35 

13 

42 

14 

26 


J 


3 


S8,981 




* Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946—47 data. 

§ Per capita income payments for 1947. Source- U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Bjtsincss 
(August, 1948), p. 19. 

ll Based on total income payments to individuals for 
1947. Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of 


Current Business (August, 1948), p. IS. 

If Based on Bureau of the Census estimates ot state 

populations 5 to 17 years of age inclusive as of July 1, » ’U 
used as school populations for all states. j j i. 

** California A.D.A. includes junior college and adult 

education. 
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TABLE 3 


OF State and Local Revenues for Public Schools (K-12) and of State and Local 
TIES FOR Public Education (Including Colleges) to Total Income of the People, 
cn7-38 AND 1947-48; Also Percentages of State and Local Revenues Allocated to Pub- 

uc Schools, 1941-42 and 1947-48 



State 


Percentages of Total Income§ Represented by Revenues 

FROM State and Local Sources|1 for 


Public Schools (K- 12 ) 


Public Education 
(Including Colleges) 


Percentages of 
S r ate-Logal Reve¬ 
nues H Allocated 
TO Public Schools 
(K-iq) 


,• • 
Arizp - 
Ark,. • 
Calif... 
Colo... 
Conn.. 
Del.... 
Fla.... 

* 

Idaho. 

Ilia. . . 

Ind.... 
Iowa, , 
Kans.. 

Ky. 

I .a 14 , • , 

Maine.. 

Md.... . 
Mass.. . 
Mich.. , 
Minn.. . 
Miss..., 
Mo... . . 
Mont., , 
Nebr., . 
Nev.. . , 

N.H... . 

NJ. 

N.Mex.. 
N.Y,. .. 
N.G.. . , 
N.Dak. 


Okla,... 
Oreg.. , 

Pa 

R T 

s.c. 

S.Dak,.. 
Tenn.. . 
Texas. , 
Utah. . . 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash.. .. 
W.Va.... 

Wis. 

Wyo... ,. 


Medians 


1937-38 j 

1 

Rank 

1947-48 

Rank 

1937-38 

19,17-48 

1941-42 

1 

1947-48 

2.7 

36 

5 

1 ^ 5 

3 0 

No Info. 

21 0 

No Info. 

4.8 

2,5 

3 2 

2 

5 .4 

3 5 

24.5 

No Info. 

2.8 

32.5 

2.3 

23.5 

3.1 

No Info. 

i 99 0 

No Info. 

3.5 

14.5 

2.1 

31 

3 8 

2.3 

; 20.3 

No Info. 

3.5 

14.5 

2.3 

23.5 

3.9 

2.4* j 

21 .8 

27.3* 

2.1 

47 

1 .5 

46.5 

2.3 

1 .9* 

i 19.0 

27,0* 

2.1 

47 

1 .7 

43 5 

2 .4 

1 9 

24.0 

No Info. 

2.9 

29 

2 9 

6.5 

' 3 2 

No Info. 

■ 18.5 

No Info. 

2.7 

36 

2 1 

1 31 

2.9 

2.4 1 

1 19 0 

35.6 

4.1 

6.5 i 

2.7 

10 5 

' 4 6 

No Info. 

23 9 

No Info. 

3.2 

20 1 

1 4 

48 

3.3 

1 .5 

20.1 

No Info. 

3.4 

16 

2,4 

1 19,5 

3.8 

No Info, 

23 0 

No Info. 

3.8 

8.5 

3.0t 

5 

4.3 

No Info, 

22.9 

31 .8t 

3.5 

14.5 

2.3 

23 5 

4 0 

2 6 

22-4 

No Info. 

2.6 

39.5 

2.2 

27,5 

2 9 

2 5 

20-9 

44.6** 

3-2 

20 

2.6 

14 

4 .0 

2-8 

18 .6 

38.0* 

2.4 : 

43 

1 .8 

39 5 

2.7 

2.0 

17.1 

18.4 

2-3 

45 

2.1 

31 

2.4 

No Info. 

19 .9 

29.2 

2.5 

41 

1 .5 

46 5 

2.6 

1 6 

17 .2 

No Info. 

3.0 

25.5 

2.3* 

23.5 

3.3 

2 9"^ 

19.7 

31.1* 

3.3 

17,5 

2.5 

17 5 

3.9 

2.5 

20.2 

22.4t 

2.9 

29 

2.3 

23,5 

3.3 

2.5* 

16.8 

No Info. 

2.7 

36 

2.1 

31 ' 

3.0 

No Info. 

23.6 

37.8 

4T 

6.5 

3,1 

3 5 ! 

4.4 

No Info. 

27.1 

31 .6 

3.1 

23 

1 .8 

39 5 

3.6 

No Info. 

21 .4 

No Info, 

2.4 

43 

2.3 

23 5 

2.8 

3.8 

17.2 

16.5 

2.6 

39,5 

1 .9* 

36.5 

2.8 

No Info. 

16.0 

16.5t 

3.6 

11 

2 2 

27,5 

3.7 

2.5 

19.6 

26.6t 

3.8 

8.5 

3.6 

1 

4.4 

4.0 

23.6 

30.1* 

3.1 

23 

1 .8* 

39,5 

3.2 

1 .8* 

21 .0 

23.5* 

3.5 

14.5 

2 .6* 

14 

3.8 

2.8* 

23.3 

32.2* 

4.8 

2.5 

1 .9 

36,5 

5 .4 

No Info. 

28.2 

No Info. 

2.9 

29 

1 .8 

39.5 

3.0 

2.0* 

23,3 

19.7*t 

4.5 

4 

2.7 

10.5 

5.4 

No Info. 

20.6 

No Info. 

3.1 

23 

2.6 

14 

3.6 

2.6* 

18 -0 

No Info. 

2.7 

36 

1 .7t 

43.5 

2.8 

No Info. 

22 .8 

No Info. 

2,1 

47 

1 .7 

43.5 

2.2 

1 .5 1 

17 .0 

No Info. 

3.0 

25 5 

2,6 

14 

3,6 

3.2 

21 .5 

No Info. 

5.8 

1 

2.9 

6.5 

6,3 

3.3 

26.8 

28.8 

2.7 

36 

2.4* 

19.5 

2.9 

2.6 

19.5 

34.7* 

3.3 

17,5 

2.8 

8.5 

3.7 

No Info, 

28.3 

No Info. 

4.4 

5 

3,1 

3.5 

5 .0 

3.8 

22 .2 

32.1* 

2.8 

32.5 

2.1 

31 

3.0 

No Info. 

16.9 

18.6 

2.4 

43 

2 .0 

34.5 

2.6 

No Info. 

18 .6 

No Info. 

2.9 

29 

2.6 

14 

3.3 

No Info. 

21 2 

No Info. 

3.2 

20 

2.8 

8.5 

3.5 

No Info. 

26.1 ! 

No Info. 

2.9 

29 

1 .71 

43.5 

3.3 

No Info, 

16 9 

25 Ot 

3.7 

10 

2.0 

34.5 

4.1 

2.8 

25.5 

34.7 

3.1 

1 


2,3 

a* ,*.»*»* 

3.3 

1 

1 

m »*v**4< 

21 .0 

■ * ■ « 


* Estimated by state authorities, 

I 1946-47 data. 

o income payments to individuals for 1947. 

urce: u.S, Department of Commerce, Survey oj Current 
^“^[^“^(August, 1948). p, 18. 

II 1937-38 data obtained from U.S. OfiBce of Education. 


H 1941-42 data obtained from U.S. Office of Educa¬ 
tion. Data for 1937-38 on state and local revenues allocated 

to public schools not available, , . r 

** Does not include revenue from taxes earmarked for 

highways. 
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TABLE 4 

Current Expense (Inci.uding Interest) per Pupil in Average Daily Attem^ 

1937-38, 1941-42,1945-46,1947-48 tendance 


State 

1937-38§ 

Rank 

1 

1941-42§ 

Rank 

1945-46§ 

Rank 

1947-485 

Ala. 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. . . 

Del. 

Fla... . . 

Ga. 

Idaho.... 
Ill. 

Ind.. . , . . 
Iowa. 

S 34 01 
102 28 
34 21 
140 34 
93 28 
110 56 

106 20 

67 84 
38 83 

78 84 

47 

13 

46 

2 

20 

8 

11 

36 

45 

27 

$ 38 69 
; 108.72 

41 .09 
174.67 
107.69 
129 87 
115.39 
75.24 
45.47 
89.88 

1 

47 

18 

46 

2 

19 

9 

13 

35 

45 

29 

$ 65 00 
139.11 
66.86 
173.74 
139.18 

168.76 
154.47 

109.76 
68.10 

118 21 

47 
26 
46 
i 8 

' 25 

10 
15 
37 
45 
' 34 

0 

S 99 06 
211 19 
85 32 
223.45* 
191 06‘ 
220.92 
201.72 
165 50 
80.79 
153 67 
179 36* 
194 59 
174 S7 

110.89 
80.15 

85 43 

6 

25 

23.5 

: 134,33 

98.42 
j 98,77 

5 

24 

23 

179 02 
146 66 
145 86 

6 

20 

21 

Kans. 

Kv.. . 

La. 

78.16 

30 

91.70 

27 

143.36 

23 

197 38 

45.36 

40 

53 30 

41 

87.27 

41 

118 34 

57.68 

39 

69.55 

39 

104 38 

38 

160 81 

Maine. .. . 

61 .71 

38 

70.72 

38 

110.39 

36 

m. . V/ J. 

129 00 

Md. 

Mass. 

85.43 
112.18 

23.5 

5 

95.85 

131.92 

25 

7 

131 01 
180.39 

29 

5 

178.56 

197 47 

Mich. 

at* 

93.59 

18 

105.38 

20 

150.10 

19 

200 00* 

Minn. 

M iss . 

A 4" 

93.29 

19 

109.64 

17 

159.25 

13 

204 07 

28.35 

48 

32.98 

48 

46.64 

48 

66 54 

Mo. 

74 82 

31 

90.67 

28 

123 44 

33 

152 75 

Mont. 

106.16 

12 

126 61 

10.5 

.218.42 

3 

255 11 

Nebr. 

73.41 

33 

87,90 

30 

144 97 

22 

178 85 

Nev. 

138.24 

4 

138.52 

4 

164.33 

11 

219 20 

N.H. 

94.76 

16 

102 61 

21 

136,11 

27 

163 19t 

^ J- . 

138.25 

3 

169.99 

3 

221.80 

2 

260 80 

N.Mex. .. . 

74.08 

32 

86,39 

32 

136 04 

28 

169 50 

N.Y. 

159.67 

1 

181.21 

1 

222.12 

1 

250 75* 

N.C. 

43.39 

42 

48 28 

44 

83 91 

42 

110.40* 

N.Dak. . , 

79.94 

26 

82.92 

34 

140.44 

24 

159 98 

Ohio . 

94.72 

17 

112.29 

14 

151,05 

17 

178.99 

Okla . 

68.04 

35 

74.86 

36 

113.21 

35 

143.70 

CJrcg . 

93.16 

21 

110.84 

15 

160 45 

12 

216.79 

Pa .. . 

97.20 

14 

118.09 

12 

150.20 

18 

155 84* 

R. I . 

110.00 

9 

134.03 

6 

172.58 

9 1 

220 65 

S.C . 

39.31 

44 

48.70 

43 

77.05 

43 

no 09 

S.Dak . 

96.56 

15 

100 73 

22 

156.29 

14 

209 70 

Tenn . 

42.52 

43 

52 91 

42 

76.64 

44 

105 69* 1 

Texas .... 

70.24 

34 

83.72 

33 

123.73 

32 

197 00 

Utah . 

78 51 

29 

87.08 

31 

128.92 

30 

180 27 

Vt .. . . 

78.69 

28 

94.89 

26 

123.82 

31 

16966 1 

Va . 

44.45 

41 

56.55 

40 

91 05 

40 

119 42 

Wash. ... 

107.46 

10 

130.50 

8 

185.17 

4 

229 30 

W.Va . 

61 .86 

37 ! 

73,95 

37 

104.17 

39 

137 56 

Wis . 

91.30 

22 

110.52 

16 

153.46 

16 

161.22tli; 

Wvo . 

110.66 

7 

126.61 

10.5 

175.89 

7 

203 28 

Medians 

$82.79 


S97 14 . 

1 

4- * -m w * m ' 

S139.81 

* -11-44 

$178.71 j. 


Rank 

45 
10 

46 

20 
6 

14 
20 
4^ 

35 
22 
10 
26 
r 

41 

32 
39 
25 
16 

15 
12 
4H 

36 
2 

24 
8 

30 
1 

28 

'y 

J) 

42 

33 
23 

3" 

9 

34 

43 
11 

44 
18 
21 
2 ^ 

40 

4 
38 
31 
13 


* Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 data. 

§ Data for 1937-38, 1941-42, and 1945-46 obtained 
from U.S. Office of Education Biennial Surveys and checked 


by state authorities. Data for 1947-48 obtained from state 
departments of education. 

IJ Does not include interest. 
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TABLE 5 




Current Expense (Including Interest) Adjusted by Consumers’ Price Indices§ 

1937-38, 1941-42, 1945-46, 1947-48 



State 


AL. 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho. 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa. 

Kans. 

Ky. 

La. 

Maine. 

Md. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Nev. 

N.H. 

NJ. 

N.Mex. 

N.Y.. 

N,C. 

N.Dak. 

Ohio. 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

R. l. 

S. G. 

S.Dak. 

Tenn. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vt. 

Va. 

Welsh. 

W.Va. 

Wis. 

Wyo. 


Medians 


1937-38 

1941-42 

1 

1945-46 ! 

1 

1 

1947-48 

G.mn o 
1937-38 T 

Amount 

R Loss 

O 1947-48 

Per Cent 

S 33.38 

S 34.15 

S 49.13 

S 58.79 

S25 41 

66.1 

100 38 

95 96 

105 15 

125 34 

24 96 

24.9 

33.57 

36.27 

50 54 

50.64 

17 .07 

50.8 

137.73 

154.16 

131 33 ^ 

132.61* , 

- 5 12 

- 3.7 

91 54 

95 05 

105 21 ■ 

113 39* 

21 85 

23 9 

108 50 

114,62 

127 57 ' 

131 11 

22 61 

20.8 

104 22 

101 .84 

116.76 

119 72 

15 50 

14.9 

66.58 

66.41 

82 97 

1 

98.22 1 

31 64 

47.5 

38.11 

40.13 

51.48 ' 

47,95 ' 

9.84 

25.8 

77.37 

79.33 

89.35 j 

91,20 

13.83 

17,9 

108.83 

118.56 

135,32 

106,45* 

- 2.38 

- 2.2 

78.66 

86 87 

no 86 

115.48 

36 82 

46.8 

83.84 

87,17 

no 26 

103 60 

19 76 

23.6 

76.71 

80.93 1 

108.37 ' 

117 15 

40 44 

52.7 

44.52 

47.04 

65.97 

70.23 

25.71 

57.7 

56.56 

61 .38 

78.90 1 

95 .44 

38 .88 

68.7 

60.56 

62.42 

83.44 ' 

76,56 

16 ,00 

26.4 

83.84 

84.60 

99.03 

105.98 

22,14 

26.4 

110.09 

116 43 

136.36 

117 19 

7.10 

6.4 

91 .85 

93 01 

113.46 

118 69* 

26 .84 

29.2 

91 .55 

96.77 

120.38 

121 12 

29.57 

32.3 

27.82 

29 11 

35.26 

39.49 

11.67 

41 .9 

73.43 

80 .03 

93 30 

90.65 

17.22 

23.5 

104.19 

111 .75 

165.10 

151.41 

47 .22 

45.3 

72.04 

77.58 

109.58 

106.14 

34.10 

47.3 

135.67 

122.26 

124.22 

130 10 

— 5.57 

— 4 1 

93.00 

90.56 

102.89 

105.83t 

12.83 

13 8 

135.68 

150.03 

167.66 

154.78 

19.10 

14.1 

72.70 

76.25 

102.83 

100,60 

27.90 

38.4 

156.70 

159.94 

167.90 

148.82* 

7.88 

- 5.0 

42.58 

42.61 

63.43 

65,52* 

22.94 

53.9 

78.45 

73.19 

106.16 

94.95 

16.50 

21 .0 

92.96 

99 11 

114.18 

106.23 

13.27 

14 3 

66.77 

66.07 

85.58 

85 28 

18.51 

27.7 

91 .43 

97.83 

121.28 

128.66 

37.23 

40.7 

95.39 

104.23 

113.54 

101.06t 

5.67 

5 9 

107.95 

118 29 

130.45 

130.96 

23.01 

21 3 

38.58 

42.98 

58.24 

65.34 

26.76 

69.4 

94.76 

88.90 

118.14 

124.46 

29.70 

31 3 

41 .73 

46.70 

57.93 

62.72* 

20,99 

50 3 

68.93 

73.89 

93.53 

116.91 

47.98 

69.6 

77.05 

76.86 

97.45 

106.99 

29.94 

38 .9 

77 .23 

83.75 

93.60 

100.69 

23.46 

30.4 

43.62 

49.91 

68.82 

70.88 

27 .26 

62.5 

105 46 

115.18 

139.97 

136.09 

30.63 

29 < 0 

60.71 

65.27 

78 .74 

81 .64 

20,93 

34.5 

89.60 

97.54 

116.00 

104.55ti| 

14.95 

16.7 

108.60 

111 .75 

132.96 

120.65 

12.05 

11 .1 

$81.25 

$85 .74 

$105.69 

S106.06 

$22.00 

28.4 


*Estiinated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 daU. 

§ Current expense (including interest) as shown in 


Table 4 adjusted by Consumers’ Price Indices for the 
years given. For explanation of Indices, see p. 23. 

II Does not include interest. 
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TABLE 6 

Low AND High Districts in Current Expense! (without Interest) per Pupil 

IN Average Daily Attendance, 1947-48 



Rural—Elementary 


Rural—12 Grades 


City—12 Grades 



High District Low District High District Low District 


No. of Cur. No. 
Pupils Exp. Pup 



Cur. 

Exp. 


Ala. 





Ariz. 

25 

S 94 

21 

si , 014 ' 

Ark. . . 

45 

26 

5,800 

140 

Calif... . 


No Informatio 

n 

Colo.. . . 

68 

39t 

2 

838t 

Conn.... 

2961 

list 

178t 

3561 

Del. 

227 

97 

8 

430 

Fla. 

1 

\ 

II 

11 

Ga. 

1 ,c>64 

62 

874 

104 

Idaho... 


No Informatio 

n 

lU. 

V 

\ 

No Information 

Ind. 

1 

No Information 

Iowa. . . 


No Information 

Kans... 

664 

112 

40 

735 

Ky. 



n 

i[ 

La. 

2,450 

66 

1,133 

200 

Maine. . 

139 

27 

914 

106 

Md. 

2,646 1 

122 

1,264 

162 

Mass.... 

251 tt 

89tt 

6 

477tt 

Mich.... 


No Informatio: 

Q 

Minn.. . 

28 , 

72 

2 

897 

Miss.. . . 

52 ' 

19 

54 

248 , 

Mo. 

26 

81 

30 

326 

Mont. . . 


No Information 

Nebr.... 


No Information 

Nev. 

36 ■ 

159 

3 i 

931 

N.H.. . . 


No Information 

N.J. 

431 1 

124 

63 

392 

N.Mex.. 

575 1 

87* 

172 

225* 

N.Y. 

39 ! 

76 

3 

1,050 

N.C. 

.[ 




N.Dak... 


.p.1 

No Informatioj 

1 

Ohio. . . 

64 , 

99 1 

107 1 

576 

Okla.. .. 


No Informatioi 

1 

Oreg... . 


No Informatioi 

1 

Pa. 

00 

61 

537 1 

196 

R.I. 


No Informatioi 

1 

s.c. 

149 

64 

207 

105 

S.Dak... 

40 

55 

4 

876 

Tenn.... 


No Informatioi 

1 

Texas.. . 

42 

70 

27 1 

251 

Utah. . . 

429 

262 

271 

585 

Vt. 

85 

107 

11 

278 

Va. ... 





Wash.. . 

29 

138 

24 

646 

W.Va.. . 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 1 

Wis. 

49 

69 

204 

262 

Wyo.. . . 

49 

127 

1 

1,773 


No, of 
Pupils 


4,196 

136 

186 

155 
3731 
818 
6,657 
1,135 


Cur. 

Exp. 


$ 37 
246 
42 


No. of 
Pupils 


3,439 

42 

786 


No Information 


109t 

154t 

164 

107 

80 


354 
1011 
279 
323 
1,624 


235 


No Information 
No Information 
234 I 42 
No Information 


351 

336 

501 


158 

125* 

153 


596 

172 

89 


311 


158 

361 

373 

197 

663 

425 

5,242 

891 

8,763 

469 

828 


* Estimated by state authorities. 

11946-47 data. 

{ Given in round figures for districts at or near the bottom and 
at or near the top in each category. 

II County districts only. 

f Not available since data are not segregated for elementary 


No Information 
No Information 
138 I 450 
No Information 
No Information 
I 127 I 1,080 
No Information 


79 

247 

147 

67 

No Information 

72 

954 

158 

540 

132 

150 

52 

963 

216 

108 

114 

2,577 

505 

109 

170 

30 


Cur. 

Exp. 


$ 86 
981 
110 


No. of Cur. 
Pupils Exp. 


High District 


No, of Cur. 
Pupils Exp. 


3,925 

2,069 

1,265 


191t 1,198 

264t 17,391t 
289 1,073 

303 I 
114 755 


518 

119 

560 

2,721 

65 

11,021 

2,341 

63 

1,133 

1,530 

95 

519 

3,697 

152 

2,177 

542tt 

lOOtt 

97tt 

■4 

NTo Information 

215 

129 

273 

826 

24 

314 

441 

78 

82 


714 

326 

166 

245 

134 

193 


151 

914 
2,499 
6,203 
1,351 
91,744 


$ 46 2,837 

106 407 

77 12,487 

o Information 
98t 42,295 
161t 17,491t 

153 11,494 

Jl II 

65 39,348 

No Information 
No Information 
I 234 I 322 
No Information 


% 95 
550 
143 

188t 

256t 

214 


158 


88 

75 

133 

91 

195 


196 

919 

46,067 

10,126 


372tt l,665tt 133tt|l0,567tt| 

No Information 


531 

177 

333 


No Information 
No Information 
119 280 I 58 I 

No Information 


852 

1,158 

1,365 


106 

66 

86 


751 

1,223 

2,335 


266 

248 

236 

188 

153 

«« 

227tt 

441 

156 

283 


442 3,150 


242 

405* 

418 


936 

2,796 

2,549 

2,328 


No Information 
No Information 
137 I 187 
No Information 


139 

7,471 

130* 

1,858 

152 

1,162 

80t 

799 


503 1,133 


I 225 1,857 


No Information 
I 120 I 3,741 I 
No Information 
No Information 
146 I 1,222 I 

Information 


243 

354 

190* 

426 

125t 

343 


234 

1,026 

113 

9,222 1 

313 

197 

111 

85 



No Information 

227 

7,291 

113 

1,601 

294 

5,075 

155 

1,778 

307 

2,616 

161 

1,473 

160 

862 

81 

20,308 

566 

6,863 

200 

8,006 

175 

15,373tt 

liott 

8,440tt 

157 

599 

101 

9,918 

803 

1,231 

153 

940 


378 

144 

343 

298 

169 

224 

188 

265 

200U 

206 

186 


and secondary grades. 

♦♦Maryland has one aty dismct—Baltoore. 

tt Based on average membership “.Jz «« W counties 

f i County districts only. Data for aty districts are f 

with cities of over 2,500 population. 
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TABLE 7 


Value of School Property, School Indebtedness, and Certain Expendi¬ 
tures PER Pupil in Average Daily Attendance, 1947-48 


State 


Ala.. - 

Ariz. 

Ark.. . ■ 
Calif.. . 
Colo.. 
Conn... 
Del.. . - 
Fla.. . 

Ga. 

Idaho.. 

Ill. 

Ind.. . 
Iowa. . 
Kans... 

Ky. 

La. 

Maine. 
Md.. - - 
Mass... 
Mich... 
Minn.. 
Miss., . 
Mo,. . . 
Mon t., 
Nebr... 
Nev.... 

N.H. . 
N.J.. . . 
N.Mex.. 
N.Y.... 
N.C.... 
N.Dak.. 
Ohio. , , 
Okla... 
Oreg... 
Pa. 

R. I.. . . 

S. C.. .. 
S.Dak.. 
Tenn... 
Texas.. 
Utah. . 

Vt. 

Va 

Wash.'. 
W.Va.. 
Wis., . 
Wyo.. 


Medi 


lans 


Expenditures 


Value of 


School 





School 

Rank 

Indebted- 

Rank 




Property 


NESS 


Textbooks 
and Teach- 

Capital 

Interest 





in? Supplies 

Outlay 

Paid 

St21.00 

48 

S 20 93 

4 5 1 

S 1 84 

S ‘11 

S 0 60 ii 

260 00* 

39 

37 .04 

37 

5 ri 

15 21 

3 4^ 

201 .54 

44 

87 03 ■ 

20 

1 .76 

21 81 

l 97 

549 OOJ 

10 

154.001 

6 

13 56t 

24 92t 

4 

403 00 

24 

125 01 1 

12 

5.11 

11 .83 

' 1 

3 00 

504.87t 

14 

55 08t 


4.64t 

18 14 

3.40t 

552 00 

9 

88.21 

19 

7 10 

22 75 

2 04 ’ 

277.10 

38 

132.85 

11 

4 02 

34 10 

4 92 

202.02 

43 

25 30 

44 

2,48 

8 22 

0 S3 

335.73 

32 

67 02 

26 

7 53 

21 .96 

1 .93 

607.75t 1 

6 

156 88 

5 

661 

13 82 

3 63 

384 93 

27 

53 20 

34 

2 77 

12,33 

0 96 

399 OOt 

25 

71 89t 

24 

6 611 

12.97 

2 18t 

556 95 

8 

72.11 

23 

5,31 

17.12 

1 21 

244 00* 

41 

20 00* 

46 

2 57 

8 87 

0 63 

283.30 

36 

115 17 

13 

3 05 

17 1 1 

3 41 

301.00 

34 

26.50 

43 

7 65 

2.72 

0 84 

365 00 

28 

217.92 

o 

4 09 

25.02 

4 48 

658 60§ 

4 

17 09t 

47 

7.72§ 

5.63§ 

No Info. 

472 OOt 

17 

60.53t 

30 

3 54t 

10.67t 

1 .94t 

493.00 

15 

85 89 

22 

8 47 ’ 

10.57 

1 40 

147.00 

47 

7 69t 

1 

48 

2,00 

21 92 

0.10 

432.00 

22 

66.00 

27 

4,95* 

14.24 

1 .71 

490.00 

16 

97.24 

17 

7.57 

13.54 

0 94 

450.00 

19 5 

89.70 

18 

10,90 ' 

3 66 

2.39 

619.00 

5 

229 79 

1 

9.48 

22 68 

4.66 

450.OOt 

19.5 

33.34t 

39 

7.58t 

4 311 

0.92t 

670.00 

j> 

193 33 

3 

7.55 

15 20 

8 50 

357.10 

30 

113.00 

14 

6.00 

24 69 

1 .62 

810.00* 

1 

105.00* 

15 

4.90* 

4 50* 

10.75* 

225.00 * 

42 

52 .00* 

35 

2,50* 

10,00* 

2,10* 

464.55 

18 

45.12 

36 

6.92 

6.17 

1 .46 

281.93 

37 

157.34 

4 

2.03 

16.80 

4.16 

250.OOt 

40 

58.75t 

31 

3.40 

1 .39 

0.04 

449.72 

21 

71 .87 

25 

7.37 

57.69 

111 

527.42t 

12 

140 .66t 

10 

4.82t 

5 .85t 

5 .40t 

672.89 

2 

147.31 

8 

5.73 

1 .89 

9.96 

191.00 

45 

32.75 

40 

1.32 

10.30 

1 .09 

512-00 

13 

60 .80 

29 

8.27 

7.47 

2.70 

168.00 

46 

65 .00* 

28 

2.50* 

14,00* 

0.02* 

356.00 

31 

153.29 

7 

4.00* 

12.50 

No Info, 

384.99 

26 

86.50 

21 

7.49 

19 .78 

2.17 

360.00 

29 

56.92 

32 

6.20 

9 96 

0 ,68 

296.00 

35 

33.87 

38 

2.67 

17.81 

0.74 

532.00 

11 

103.48 

16 

8 .68 

54.85 

2.19 

323.00 

33 

28.89 

41 

0.32 

7.94 

0.85 

604.82t 

7 

27 .88t 

42 

6 ISf 

5.75t 

No Info. 

417.27 

23 

142.09 

9 

10.29 

16 77 

4.91 

O 

O 

T—* 

o 

.’ §71.88 


S5.43 




+ state authorities. 

T 1946-4/ data. 

Survey^^^~^^ data from U.S. Office of Education Biennial 


„ Does not include interest on long-term loans. 

§ Data based on average membership instead of average 
daily attendance. 
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TABLE 8 


Selected Public School Enrolment Ratios Expressed in Percentages, 1947-4ft 


State 


A.D.A. to 
School-Age 
Population § 


A.D.A. to 
Enrolment 
(K-12) 


Ala. 

Ariz.. . . 
Ark. . . . 
Calif.. . . 
L'Olo., .. 
Conn.. 
Del... . 
Fla... . 
Oa. . . 
Idaho . 

Ill. 

Ind.. . . 
Iowa.. 
Kans. . 
Kv. . . 
La.. . 
Maine. 
Mcl.... 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Minn.. 
Miss,. . 
Mo... . 
Mont.. 
Nebr.. 
Ncv.. . 
N.H... 
N.J..., 
N.Mex. 
N.Y.. . 
N.C. . 
N.Dak. 
Ohio.. 
Okla.. 
Oreg.. 
Pa.. . . 

R. I.... 

S. C.... 
S.Dak.. 
Tenn.. 
Texas. 
Utah.. 
Vt.. . . 
Va.. . . 
Wash.. 
W.Va.. 
Wis.. . 
Wyo.... 


All states 


73.0 

70.8 

68.9 
90 2| 
75 0* 

68.7 

67.9 

78 2 

72.1 

82.1 

65 4 
72 3 
75 4t 

77.8 

64.1 

62 4 

75,5 

66 1 * 

63 3 
73 . 0 ^" 
71 ,9 

78.4 

70 8 
74 0 

76.5 

92,4 
61 .6 

79 9 

69.9 
68 3 
76,6* 
70,0 

71 .4 

74.6 

74.2 

67.2 
63.0 

68.9 

70.6 

73.1 

66.9 

82.3 

68.4 

73.4 

72.8 

76.8 
66.01 

82.9 

71 .7 


84.7 

78.5 
83.0 
92.0| 
91 .4* 
91 .9 

87.4 

90 8 
78 3 
90.6t 

87.0 
84 5 

86.2t 

87.6 
81 .4 

86.5 

95.8 
85.4* 

92.6 

91 .0* 

87.5 

84.4 
86 0 

88.8 

88.5 
83.0 
90.0 
87 8 

79.6 

84.7 
86.7* 

89.5 

90.8 
81 .7 

86.7 

89.0*t 

86.3 
81 .5 

88.2 
87.1 
84.0 

90.6 

96.3 

87.3 

82.7 

89.7 

90.lt 

87.8 

87.8 


Secondary 
Enrolment 
to K-12 
Enrolment 

17.8 

20.0 

18.3 

23.6 

24.2 

25.5 

25.2 
21 .9 
21 .0 
25.7t 

29.2 

25.4 
24.9t 

26.4 
16 3 

15.2 

22.7 

19.4 

27.8 
27.0* 

26.2 

14.3 

23.3 

25.4 

28.5 
23,0 

26.3 
27.7 

17.9 

29.6 
19 0* 

24 0 
27.0 

23.3 
26 3 

28.1*t 

25.7 
22.1 

25.5 
19.0 
21 .9 
26 7 

26.9 

24.6tt 

23.9 
31 .1 
29.6t 

23.8 

24.3 


High School 
Graduates 
to Secondary 
Enrolment 


Kindergar- Public Jr. 
ten Enrolment College En- 
to Elcrncn- rolment to 
tary Enrol- Hieh-Schrjrjl 
ment (K-8) ! Graduatr. 


15.9 

' ■ V k .■ 


15.5 

2 6 

•M. ^ 

yf .■) 

17.3 


0 i 

21 .5 

10 1 

I 

20.8* 

5 8 

i 4 

21 .7 

13.9 


21 .1 

1 3 


17.1 

0 7 

i 2 1 

11.6 

0 7 

1 18 

20. Ot 

a a , a . , * , 

. 1 4 of 

18 8 

8 3 

1 2n 7 

19 6 

7 0 


21 .7t 

7 Of 

9 .U 

21 .1 

6 9 

19 H 

17.8 

1 1 

! 1 5 

20 8 

1 3 

' . . . . 

17 4 

11 9 

Xo Info, 

19 9 

5 2 

' 6 

21 6 

7 3 

6 H • 

17.2* 

15 1" 

IX 3” 

21 .2 

7 0 

19 8 

16.4 

.\o Info. 

: 34 4 

19.1 

4 4 

22 0 

20 5 

1 

2 2 

22.0 

9 6 

' 6 0* 

17.7 

7 8 

. 

20 6 

4 0 

i 

19 8 

11 4 


15 6 

■ i ■ 

, a- - - ' 

17 5* 

S 8* 

I r 

16 0* 

■■ 

1 7* 

20.7 

+ IP*" 

.\o Info. 

19 6 

6 2 

1 

18 2 

2 0 

1 

19 0 

3 0 

1 ■ ’ 

19.9*t 

4.4*t 

0 2*t 

19 8 

10 0 

. . F - ’ ■ 


a\o Info. 


21 0 

3 2 


16 7 

, , a . - - ■ » 


18 8 

0 7 

Xo Info. 

21 ,4 

4 6 

32 4 

16 9 

1 7 

F . ' 

15 2tt 

I 2tt 

a a . . 

19.3 

/ 

44 6 

12.0 

Xo Info. 

. . ‘ - 

21 .4t 

9 9t 

* a + ■ 

20 5 

3 8 



19.0 


Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 data. 

§ Bureau of the Census estimates for population 5 to 17 
years of age inclusive as of July 1, 1947, used for all states. 

!| California A.D.A. includes junior colleges and adult 
education. 


If Technical institutes are not classed as public junior 

“'''.^/!vo''comparVbl^data available a. ^.utb Carolina b 

in process of changing from 11 to 12 grades, ^ mrV - vr 
tt Virginia elementary grades are me. - ■ 

secondary grades are 8-12 inclusive. 
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TABLE 9 


Scoi^E OF RE:apON 3 iBiLiTiE 5 Exerclsed by State Boards of Education,§ 194'"-48 



State 


Elementary and Sec¬ 
ondary Education 

V^OCA- 

Voca¬ 

j 

1 

■ r 

t 

General 

Limited 

nONAL 

Educa¬ 

tional ! Junkjr 
Kehabu,!- I Colleges 

Teachers 
Colleges ' 

Responsi¬ 

bility 

Aspects 

Only 

tion 

TATION ’ 

1 


Higher 

Ei>uca- 

TION 


Ala. 

Ariz. 

Ark.. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn 

Del. 

Fla. 


Idaho 

lU. 

lad. 
Iowa. 


N.Dak. 
Ohio 
OkJa.. 
Orrg. 
Pa.... 

R. I. 

s.a . 

S. Dok. 
Tcfui. 


Utah 

Vl... 

Va.... 

Wash. 

W.Va, 

Wk.. 

Wyot. 


* t 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


* * 


* L It r 


*• * W ' r • 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 






^ * * 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


-X 

X 

X 

X 

# 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


So State Board 

I X I. 

No State Board 



1 

X 

X 

X 

- - - 4 * • 

X 

i * m * 

X 

X 

La.. 

X 

«Pf ->■-*. -rva 

X 

X 

Maine. 



No State Boar 

t 

X 

^ ^ 1 1 P- 4 I . 4 « 

X 

X 

Mass.. . 

X 



z 

Mkb. 


X 



Minn. 

X 

1 

• 4 .*■* . 

X 1 

X 

X 

Miss. 


X 

X 

. P P * 4 ■ ». 

X 

P * . 4 * - * p *. 

X 

X 

Mont.. 

X 

1 1 

X X [ 

No State Boa 

Nev . 

X 

PI •«« - 

2 ,1 

z 

N.H.1 

X 1 

■ ■ > - a a - mm- 

X 

X 

V I 

* ^ m ^ f 4 w m • * 

X 

P « . 4 * . 4 * ' 

X 

m m ^ , m- w *« 

N.Mcx. .... 

X 

•■’■’PP. 

X 

X 

S Y 

^ i 

i 

. .. < 

X 

X 

N.C . 

X , 

pp. Pf| 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 



No 


I. 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


• I - 


f -W #- k 


» 4 i « 


> ■ t ^ 


* J 




r - - 



Ft MitF to board» fopocuiblc lor elementary 

_ •• th* acDcraJ stote board lor elcmcotary 

•dararioa. 

^ * board with pcrroiincl nearly identical 
* al laa anctal state board ol educatkm. 

tationa for teacher edneatioD oalv. 



tt State college. 

1 1 Negro higher edirration. 
Except state i^veriity. 
For try her training only. 
Granting dei^ecs only. 
Budget making only. 


a a 


X 


* * 


X 

X 

» • . k . 

X 

m * • * m 

a a k p 4 

xtt 

1 

i ^ p Si # > ■ 

w m * m 

X 

4 4 . . 4 . 

xtJ 
i x§§ 

X 

i 

1 

mm ii h * * 

X 

« 4 . 4 . 

J 4 P ■ 4 « ■ . ^ 

1. 

> p . ■ -r p . . , 

j 

X 

\ 9 * 

1 

mm . - 4 4 . . 4 

1 X 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

r ■■ 4 « * # . a 

X 

X 

«■ i » -a 

X 

X.M . 

^ * a 4 rf. i a 

x!:ii 

X 

P P . P 4 if 

1 

*4 . - pp^>p 

X 

X.mI 1 

x,;il 

X 

X**^ 1 

1 

xS5 

X*** 

* T k P P 

X$$ 1 

x{t 
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TABLE 10 


Statk 


III. 

Ind. . 
Iowa. . 
Kans.. 
Ky,.. 

La.. . . 
Maine . . 

Mel. 

Mass. . . 
Mich.. . 
Minn... 
Miss.. . . 

Mo. 

Mont... 
Nebr.. . 

Nev. 

N.H.. . . 
N J.. , . 

N.Mcx. . 

N.Y. 

N.C.. . 
N.Dak,. 
Ohio... 
Okla.. . 


Oreg. 

Pa. 

R. I. . 

S. C. . . 
S.Dak.. 
Tenn.. 
Texas. . 
U tah... 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash... 
W.Va.. 
Wis.. . . 
Wvo.. . 


No. states 
assign' 


ExrrNT TO Which Certain Duties and Functio.ns Are Assigned nv Law 

TO State Boards of Education, § 1947-48 


Duties and Functions 
AS Described in Right-Hand Column 


No State Board 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


No State Board 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


No State Board 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


ing 


32 


37 


X 

« « V » 

1 V ^ 

* V V ■ 

X 

ri 4 ■ 

X 

- - T •* 

X 

X 

Aha 

X 

h -I- 

X 

W V 

X 

X 

x=^* 

. ^ ^ 

X 

■ 4 ■ 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

■ P h 

[ X 

X 

1 

m * * * 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

fe ■■ h 

X 

X 

34 

25 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


No State Board 



* * 


X 


X 


X 


No State Board 
No State Board 



X 

X 


X 


X I X 

No State Board 

X I... I.... I X , X 

No State Board 


No State Board 


X 


X 


23 


X 


21 


31 


21 


§ Refers here only to boards responsible for elementary 
and secondary education. 

II Numbers in parentheses show the number of_states in 
which state boards of education have been assigned the 
functions described. 


X 


1 t *■ 

X 


X 

X 

X 1 

4- h 

* * 

■ ft •■ ft 

i * > - 

X 

•p « * 4 

X 

•1*4 

X 

■ -I N - 

ft * 4 ft 


X 

X 

X 

X 

ft 1 ■ 4 

1 

* , . . 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

xtt, 

X 

X 

V ft V •■ 

X 

■ ■ ■ • 1 

1 

- ft ft * 

X 

X 

T * ■ ■ 


X 1 

. - . , 




8 


X 




Dutie.s and Functions of 
State Board.s of Educatio'.- 



1 ! 

2 

3 

4 ■ 
1 

5 1 

6 . 

7 

8 ! 

1 

9 ■ 

i 10 

11 

12; 

1 

1 

Ala. 

X 

i 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X ^ 

1 

X 

' 

X 

i 

1 ■■ ■■ ■ ft 

ft ft 

1 1 

4 ft 

1. 

Ariz. 


X 

X 

1 

* ft 

' X 

-I- ft . 


X 

X 


1 . 4 4 

1 

* ' 1 

1 

Ark. . . ... 

X 

X 

X 1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X ' 

1 

•■ ft 4- ft 

1 


9 

1 

Calif. 

X 

X 1 

1 X 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

i 

X 1 

■ 4.1 

X 


Colo. 

4 4 . 1 


1 * ■■ * N 

X 

X 

4 4 

ft ■ ft I 

X 

ft ft 4 ft 

X 

1 



Conn .■ 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

. X 

X 



! ' 

1 

3. 

Del . 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


1 1 

1.41 

ft * 1 

Fla .. . 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

•■ ft 

ft p p -r 

X 

X 

I 

1 ft -ft 4 

^ J ft ■ 

4ft 1 1 


.. . 

X ' 

X 

X 

X 

X 

H . . ! 

X 

ft P ft 4 

X 

X 1 

4 ft 

k ft . 1 

4. 

Idaho .... 

X 

X 

i X 

X 

X 

1 

X 1 

^ ! 

1 X 

X 

■h - P 4 1 


1 ’ - ■ 1 

1 


al policies (32); 

Adoption of rtile? and r^’^';- 
lations which havo iIe- fflcf t 
of law (3^) 

Prescription of minirnuri) 
standards in specified a^ra^ 
(34) 

Determination of rcEjnlation' 
governing the apportion¬ 
ment of state school f^Jnd^ 

(25) 

5. Regulation of teacher cer¬ 
tification (37) 

6. Regulation of teacher edu¬ 
cation other than bv certifi- 

t 

cation (23) 

7. Determination of the plan of 
organization for the stat-' 
department of ednration 

8. .Adoption of course's of .^tuc]\ 

(31) 

9. Adoption of textbooks (21) 

10. General control of state li¬ 
brary service (8) 

11. Regulation of licensing in 
fields other than education 

(•^) 

12. Management of state retire¬ 
ment system for \t\\< h-us ( '* i 


*■ Board does not exercise this power 
** Board has review and approval power on > 

tt Within school-s only. 
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TABLE 11 


State 


Ala.. . . 
Ariz... . 
Ark.. . . 
Calif.. . 
Colo., . 
C^'On n. • • 

Dei-. 
Fla.. . 

Ga. 

Idaho.. 
Ill. 

Ind.. . - 
Iowa. . 
Kans... 

K.y. 

La. 

Maine. 


N.Dak 
Ohio. 


Composition, Methods of Selection, and Tcr.ms of Office of State 

Boards of E dug.align,§ 1947-48 


No State Board 


No State Board 
No State Board 


! Total 
No. OF 
Members 

Nu.mber E.ngaged in 
Educ.ation Work 

Number According to 
Method of Selecito.n 

Term of 
Office 

Present 

Incumbents 

1 Required 
by Law 

Appt. by 
Governor 

l 

1 

Ex OfHcio 

Other 

11 

1 

1 ■' 

^ II 

9 

2 

^ 1 i 4 4 . . r 4 

6 

8 

7 



f - 

D 


2 

9 

1 

0 

9 


**■■»*" * * 

9 

10 

0 

0 

10 




3 

1 

111 

^ m - w m . , r r 

:> 


2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

* * * - * * , P .4 

-• . - r* 

6 

6 

0 

0 

4 

2 

: 

3 

5 

1 

111 

t - m m - ^ 

5 


4 

10 

0 

on 

10 


-*• -• '*4 t t m - 4 - t 

7 

6 

1 

HI 

5 

1 

^ * 4 t d m ^ 4 

5 



No State Board 



19 1 

18 1 

131 

18 

1 1 

..T-T- T »*.i| 

4 



No State Board 


7 

0 

0 

7 



3 

8 

1 

HI 

7 

1 

4. ..44 - .1. 

4 

11 

1 

0 

3 

^ m - ^ m 


6-8 


Md . 

7 

0 

0 


7 

.. 1 . . . . 1 

* * 4 w m - - 

9 

4 

0 


9 



Mich . 

4 

2 

HI 

44 **44 I ._4 

1 

3** 

Minn . 

5 

1 

0 


5 



Miss . 

3 

1 

1 [ 



3 


Mo . 

8 

0 

’ rj 

O^i 

8 


• • •> m r W 

Mont . 

11 

2 

H 

< 1 

8 

3 

* * m- A t t 

Nebr . 




No State Board 


Nev . 

7 

1 

1 1 

44 4 *44 ^4*^ 

2 

5** 

N.H . 

8 

0 

0 


7 ’ 

1 


N.T . 

12 

1 

0 


12 1 



N.Mex . 

7 

6 

3 


5 

2 


N.Y . 

13 

0 

0 



•4 -I!*.. 44 

13tT 

N.C . 

13 

3 

H 


10 

1 



7 
9 
6 

5 
4 

8 

6 

4 

5 

6 
4 

13 

8 


Okia . 

7 

4 

11 


6 

1 



6 

Oreg. ... . 

7 

' 1 

1 


4 

o 

4 4 4*41 ‘ 

■ -v 

4 

A a* • * * W . 4 , * 4 ^ 

10 

1 5 

1 


9 

1 



6 

R.I. 




No State Board 




S f’ 

4 14 4 4 m M 4 t A 4 

9 

7 

H 

1 

7 

2 

mm - ' H • 

m * 

4 

S.Dak . 




No State Board 




Tenn . 1 

11 

5 

11 


9 

2 

■444.44 * 

t •# w 

6 

Texas . i 

9 

0 

0 


9 




6 

Utah . 

10 

1 

11 


4 4 4*^4 * ltd 

1 

91t ! 

7 

Vt . 

7 

0 

0 


7 




6 

Va . 

7 

2 

0 


7 



4 

Wash . 

13 

1 

1 1 



1 

12i| 

11 

6 

W.Va.. .. 

10 

1 

H 


0 

1 


9 

Wis. 



N 

o State Board 

S'* •- !■■■•■ r 



Wyo. 

7 

2 

2|| 


1 

6§§ 



S Refers here only to boards responsible for elementary 
s^ondary education. 

8 State superintendent an ex officio member. 

T l^w excludes professional educators. 

4 4 hy popular vote. 

IT Elected by legislature. 


+ J Elected by regional conventions of local boards of 
education. 

Chosen by convention of local school boards. 

§ Appointed by state superintendent of schools with 
approval of the governor. 
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TABLE 13 


Educational Qualifications Prescribed for Chief State School Officers § 


State 


Ala.. • ■ ■ ■ 

Ark. 

Del. 


Oa.. 

Idaho... 


Iowa.. ■ . 


Kans.. . . 

Md. 


Mich.. . ■ 


Minn.,.. 


Mont. 

Nehr. 


Nev.. . . 


N.H... 

N.Dak. 


R.I 


Tenn 


Utah 


Vt 


Va 


W.Va 

Wis.. 


Degree or 
Equivalent 

Certificate 

1 

Experience ' i 

V > T *-1 ' General 

1 JNot Less than 

1 

College graduate 

M.A. in education 


5 yrs. in public 
school work ' 

5 yrs. in school ad- ; 
ministration i 




College graduate 


Degree from ap¬ 
proved college 

College, univ., or nor¬ 
mal school grad. 

4 yr. univ., col., or 
normal school grad. 
M.A. 

Grad, standard univ., 
at least 2 yrs. ad¬ 
vanced v^ork. 

Univ., col., or normal 
school (good stand¬ 
ing) grad. 


Valid or state life 
certificate 


Highest 


Normal school, col., 
or univ. grad. 

M.A. and 18 sem. hrs 
professional prepa¬ 
ration 

Col. grad., 20 hrs. in 
education 


5 yrs. in teaching 
and administra¬ 
tion 

3 yrs. teaching; 5 in 
supervision 
Actively engaged in 
educational work 
5 yrs. teacher or 
superintendent 
10 yrs. tchg, or ad¬ 
min. (5 in Kans.) 
7 years teaching 
and administra¬ 
tion 

5 yrs. tchr. or supt. 
of schools 


Plighcst 


H.S. tchrs. or 
h.s. and elem 
life 


B.A. 


1st grade profes¬ 
sional teachers 
Tchrs. certificate 


4 yrs. as supt., prin¬ 
cipal, or supervi¬ 
sor 


« * « 


“Reputable” col. or 
normal sch. grad, o 


State certif. of 
r highest grade 




College grad. 


fEduc'l attainment 
and breadth of 
exp. in the ad¬ 
min. of pub. edn. 
and of the fi¬ 
nances pertain¬ 
ing thereto. 


(Should have train¬ 
ing and exp. in 
educ’l work. 

(Person of literary 
and scientific at¬ 
tainments and of 
skill and exp. in 
. school admin. He 
i shall also be qual¬ 
ified to teach in 
the schl. of the 
highest standing 
over which he has 
authority. 


(Trained and skill¬ 
ful exec. ofFT 
who shall have 
had special train¬ 
ing and exp. in 
educ. work. 


/Must be expd. ed 
' I ^ ucator. 


Highest grade 


5 yrs. in tchg. or 

supervision 


S The remaining 26 states report no legal provisions for educational qualifications 
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TABLE 12 


Terms, Salaries, Methods of Selection, and Relationships to State Boards of 

Education of Chief State School Officers, 1947-48 


§ In some states, salary increases were granted for 
1948-49. 

[] Refers here only to board responsible for elementary 
and secondary education. 

^ Indebnite term. 

tt With advice and consent of Senate. 


t J Except for fiscal affairs. 

§§ Non-partisan ballot. 
l||| Usually elected chairman by board. 
II IT With approval of the governor. 
Non-voting member. 


State 

Term 

IN 

Ve.\rs 

Salary§ 

Method of Selection 

Relation to State Bd. of Educ.H 

Appt, by 
State 
Board 

Appt. by 
Gover¬ 
nor 

r 

Popular 

Elect. 

ExOfRcic 

Member 

> Exec. 

' Officer 

Secre¬ 

tary 

Chair¬ 

man 

Ala. 

4 

$ 5,700 

* 1 

■> 

X 

X 

1 X 

X 

1 

Ariz. 

2 

5,000 


A* - '■4*B'a 

X 

X 

i X 

X 

* - ■ ^ , 

Ark. 

2 

5,000 

X 

... * m . 



I X 

! X 

^ *. 

Calif.. . . , . 

4 

12,000 



X 


V 


‘ *. 

Colo. 

2 

4,000 



X 

X 

A 

X 

r 

' * - * ■ 4 , 

Conn. 


10,000 

X 





1*4 

Y 

X 

Del. 

1 

10,000 

X 

■r * . * * . « ^ 


4 w . * p . * 4 

X 

1 A 

Y 

■ f * 

Fla . 

4 

9,000 



X 

X 

Y 

A 

* ■ ^ * - * • 

Ga . 

4 

7,500 



X 

* m- . . . . • . 

X 

X 

X 

* • ' 4 • i . 

Idaho . 

4 

4,000 

mm * ^ m 


X 

X 

X 

j 


Ill . 

4 

9,000 



X 


1 

No State Board 

***** - 4 

Ind . 

2 

7,200 


44 

X 

X 

1 X 

1*4 

1 X 

Iowa . 

4 

6 , 000 



X 




Kans . 

2 

5^000 



X 


X 

] 


Kv . 

4 

5^000 


■ m ^ m m m 

X 

- .■4#* 

X 

X 


’ • ■ ■ 4 * p ■ 

X 

La. 

4 

7,500 

AA m m m 


X 

4* >^4444 

X 

X 

A 4 . ■ • ^ • 

Maine.... 

3 

7,000 

* W i 

X 



No State Board 


Md. 

4 

15,000 

X 




X 

Y 


Mass. 

5 

11^000 

X 

mm ¥ m m m m m 



X 


• • . 4 * • ■ 

Mich. 

2 

7,500 



X 

X 

X 

X 


Minn. 

6 

8,000 

X 




X 

J 

X 

4 4 A . + V « 

Miss. 

4 

7,500 



X 

X 

X 


4 4 ■ . 4 4 

X 

Mo. 

n 

7'500 . 

X 




X 

* 4 - f . • 4 


Mont . 

4 

4^200 



X 

X 

X 

X 


Nebr . 

4 

5,000 

* m -m - - 

■ 4 m K4444 

X 


No Statt 

i Board 


Nev . 

4 

4,800 



X 

X 

X 

X 


N.H . 

n 

81000 

X 




X 

X 

A 4- - - - * * 

NJ . 

5 

15,000 


Xtt 

■ 


X 

X 


N.Mex. . . . 

2 

6^000 


X 

X 

X 

X 


N.Y . 

If 

20.000 

X 1 




X 


• 4 ♦ P 4 4 4 

N.C . 

4 

6,600 



X 

X 

xtt 

X 

a 4 i 4 t ■ ■ 

N.Dak. .... 

2 

3,300 



X 


No State Board 


Ohio . 

4 

6^500 


X 



No State Board 


Okla. 

4 

4 800 

i ^ J ^ ^ 


X 

X 


..*i4* 

X 

Oreg. 

4 

6,600 


4 4 ■ T ■ » 4 4 ^ 

44l>*>44 

X 

X 

X 

_,«4''r'4 

4 4 . • P 4 4 

Pa. 

4 

12,000 

4* ■ .**4* 

X 


X 

X 

^ + « , > ■ « 4 

X 

R.I. 


6,000 


X 

a-4414 


No State Board 


S.C. . . . 

4 

7,500 



X 

X 1 

4 4 i ■4*44 

X ! 

.4 . . . t * 

S.Dak. . , 

2 

4,800 



x§§ 


No State Board 


Tenn. 

2 

6,600 


X 


X 

X 

• •44 .44" 

X 

Texas..... 

2 

6,000 



X 


■- i 

X 

B ' f ^ 

Utah . 

4 

6,000 

ll« 4 144 ^ 1 


X 

X 

X 

H, • . hi 4 ■ * 

xlil 

Vt. . . 

% 

6.000 

xTlH 




X 1 

X 

4 4*'"** 

Va 

|J 

4 

9 960 

X 


*4-4* i 9 m r 

X 

X 

4 4 r - ■ * * 

Wash . 

4 

4,000 

^ m ^ m * 


X 

X 

X 

,*..**■* 

X 

W.Va. 

4 

6 000 

t 

i 


X 

A. 

X 

, - . , * 4 4 * j 

. 

Wis. . , 

4 

6 500 



X 


No State Board 


Wyo . 

4 

4,800 

»-IP ■**'l*P-4* 


X 

X 

X 

- 4 . - - - ^ • 

1 4 T 4 * ■ * 
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TABLE 14 


Total Numbers and Numbers per Thousand Teachers of Professional Staff Members § in State 
Departments of Education for Vocational and Non-vocational Aspects, 1947-43 


St.\te 

All Phases Except 

VOC.XTION.AL 

Vocational 

Education 

VOCA- 

tional 

Rehabili¬ 

tation 

Staff 

No. of 
Staff 

No. per 1000 
Non-voca¬ 
tional Teachers 

No. of 
Staff 

No. per 1000 
Vocational 
Teachers 

Ala. 

31 

1 .6 

8 

8.7 

5 

Ariz. 

10 

2.5 

9 

36.7 

6 

.^rk . 

16 

1 .3 

28 

37.1 

18 

Calif. 

146 

3 1 

40 

9.6 

116 

Colo. 

11 

1 .2 



#■ + -r * m a * m 


' 

Conn..... 

38 

4.1 

14 

20.3 

1 8 

Del. 

35 

23.3 

6 

21A 

12 

Fla. 

42 

2.8 

17 

18.7 

30 

Gel . 

66 

3.2 

34 

21,2 

60 

Idaho.... 

7 

2.0 

14 

74.9 

3 

Ill. 

39 

1 .0 

31 

1 

16.6 


n 

Ind. 

15 

.7 

3 

2.1 

21 

Iowa ... 

21 

1 .0 

9 

13 3 

18 

Kans. 

16 

1 .1 

6 


11.2 


111 

Kv. 

17 

.9 

13 

16.8 



Ls* .. 

65 

4.5 

17 

28.7 

30 

Maine . . . 

15 

2.5 

8 

38.8 

i 

) 

Md. 

27 

2.8 

11 

\1.1 

24 

Mass. 

36 

1 .7 

27 

12.7 

20 

Mich. 

22 

.7 

31 

15.2 

77 

Minn. . . . 

24 

1 3 

32 

29.6 

17 

Jiliss . 

25 

1 .7 

13 

13.3 

20 

Mo . 

33 

1 .4 

48 

40.7 

32 

Mont. . . . 

10 

2.2 

8 

46.2 

4 


Nebr . 

18 

1 .5 

11 


22.211 

2 

,.5] 


Nev . 

10 

9.4 

3 

41 .7 

1 


N.H . 

16 

5.8 

5 

28.4 

3 


N.J . 

31 

1 .3 

20 

21.7 



N.Mex. . . 

14 

3.5 

4 

21.7 

3 


N.Y . 

353 

5.1 

90 

13.4 

80 


N.C . 

38 

1 .6 

65 

50.4 

31 


N.Dak. ... 

6 

.9 

6 


23.7 


21 

Ohio .... 

32 

.8 

13 

7.6 

23 


Okla . 

33 

1 .9 

21 

32.4 

41 


Oreg . 

21 

2.4 

17 

44.9 

15 


Pa . 

63 

1 .2 

74 

22.5 

1 


R.I . 

72 

20.0 

4 

30.3 

9 


S.C . 

38 

2.6 

31 

27.5 

28 


S.Dak. . . . 

4 

.6 

5 

26.2 

3 


Tenn . 

43 

2.2 

7 . 

6.6 

36 

r 1 

Texas .... 

36 

.8 

24 


10.4 


1411 

Utah .... 

n 

2.7 

6 

8.9 

10 


Vt . 

14 

5.8 

10 

58 8 

5 


Va . 

33 

1 .8 

48 

28.5 

22 


Wash. . . . 

26 

2.0 

18 

13.3.. 

19 


W.Va.. . . 

16 

1 .1 

16 


31 .7 


30 


Wis . 

36 

1 .9 

151 


8.8 


31 


Wyo. 

7 

i' 

2.7 

7 

57.4 

6 

1 


All Phases 


No. of 
Staff 


44 

25 

62 

302 


60 

53 

89 

160 

24 

70** 

39 

48 

33tt 

36 

112 

29 

62 

83 

130 

73 
58 

113 
22 
31 
14 
24 

5in 

21 

523 

134 

Htt 

68 

95 

53 

137tt 

85 
97 
12 

86 

74 tt 

27 

29 

103§§ 

63 


No. per 1000 
Teachers 


Sit 


62 

82 

20 


t 

t 


2.1 
5 8 

4.9 
5 8 

■ • * m a ^ 

6.0 
30.8 

5 6 
7 1 

6 4 
1.7** 
1.6 
2.1 
2.3Tt 

1 .9 

7.4 

4.7 
6.1 

3.5 

4 0 

3.7 
3 6 

4.7 

4.6 
2.5tt 

12 3 
8,2 
2.0tt 

5 0 

6.9 
5.3 

2.0tt 

1.5 

5.2 

5.9 
2.5« 

22.8 

6.2 

1.7 

4.2 

1 .5tt 

5.6 
11 2 

5 2§§ 

4.3 
4.0tt 
4.0tt 

7.4 


§ Includes professional staff members engaged in ad¬ 
ministrative, supervisory or consultative services, but not 
county or district superintendents and supervisors, staffs or 
state schools or persons employed as iiistructors on special 
state programs such as veterans education. 

fl Separate, not under state department of education. 

H Not reported under state department of education. 

** Includes vocational education staff although it is 
separate from the state department of education. 


tt Includes vocational education and vomuqd^* 
habilitation staffs although they are separate from me 

state department of education. staff which 

tt Does not include vocaUonal rehabilitatjon sta 

is separate from state department of educatwn. 

§§ Does not include personnel employed at m g 
ance and consultation centers and one rehabilitation cen 
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TABLE 15 


Salaries of Professional Staff NIembers in State Departmenis of Edlcaiion, 194 



State 

Staff Members Directly Responsili.e 
TO Chief State School Officer 

Other 

pROFESSrON.\L 

Staff§ 

Lowest 

I^Ieclian 

Highest 

Lowest 

iMcdian 

[ 

1 riio^licst 

Ala. 

S 5.400 

S 5,400 

S 5,400 

I 83,0(u) 

S4, (.80 

S 5 2>)0 

Ariz. 

3.600 

4,300 

1 5 00(1 

1 ' ’ . . 

3 

3 , oOO 

3 7X40 

Ark. 

4,500 

4 , SlXl 

: 0,000 

3 . ‘((H) 

4.2' )0 

: 4,500 

Calif. 

5,490 

7,500 

9,0o0 

2a>-10 

Xo Info. 

1 ", 356 

Colo. 

2,760 

3,030 

3,210 

2.230 

2,340 

2.4 30 

Conn. 

5,460 

6.400 

8,040 

3,480 

4 . r^i JO 

* 7,200 

Del. 

2,500 

4,125 

6,000 

2,400 

3 , ~()0 

1 5,000 

Fla. 

7,500 

7,500 

7.500 

3,300 

5,1 00 

6,000 

Ga. 

4,200 

5,500 

7.300 

3, oi)0 

4,300 

5,4 () 0 

Idaho. 

3,300 

3.750 

4,200 

3.3( ‘0 

i 3."30 

■ 4!200 

Ill. 

5,520 

6,100 

‘ 6,500 

4.14 L> 

3.600 

6.500 

Ind. 

4.000 

4.500 

5,300 

3 . 6()(.) 

4,200 

5.000 

Iowa. 

5,100 

5,100 

5,1 00 

3,084 

3,630 

4,800 

Kans. 

3,300 

4,512 

4,980 

1 

1 

1 

Kv. 

4.800 

4,800 

4,800 

3 . (ii')O 

3,900 

1 

-r, aOO 

La. 

6,500 

6,500 

6.500 

3,000 

4,800 

6.000 

Maine. 

4,250!I 

4,875^ 

5,50011 

2,49(1*; 

3,748’- 

4.50n‘i 

Md. 

6,400 

7,500 

10,000 

3,600 

5.000 

, 000 

Mass. 

6,300 

6,500 

8,700 

4,320 

5,400 

6,120 

Mich.1 

6,180 

7,260 

9,600 

3.640 

5,67 1 

^,260 

Minn.i 

4,080 

5,592 

7,320 

2,856 

3 840 

5 ^68 

Miss.' 

5,625 

5,625 

5,625 

3,250 

4.750 

5,200 

Mo. 

4,000 

6,250 

6,250 

4,000 

No Info 

6 250 

Mont. 

3,000 

3,600 

5,000 

3,000 

3,600 

5,000 

Nebr,. 

4,400 

4.550 

4,700 

3,600 

4,000 

4,200 

Nev. 

3,000 

3,900 

4,500 

II 

!| 

II 

N.H. 

4,010 

4,920 

5,590 

2.649 

3,560 

4,130 

N.T. 

4,500 

No Info. 

8,750 

2 580 

4 500 

6 000 

N.Mex. 

3,240 

No Info. 

5,000 

1.500 

No Info. 

2,700 

N.Y. 

10,000 

10,000 ' 

13,500 

^ 400 

4 5^5 

10 000 

N.C. 

4^500 

5,000 

5,400 

2,340 

3,500 

4,800 

N.Dak..... 

2,850 

3,075 

3,300 

!l 

(1 

1 

II 

Ohio. 

4,050 

5,350 

6,316 

3.080 

4,340 i 

6,316 

Okla. 

No Info. 

No Info. 

No Info. 

2,400 

No Info. 

No Info. 

Oreg. 

4,992 

4,992 

6,240 

3,360 

4,104 

5,040 

Pa. 

4,176 

6,072 

8,472 

3,336 

4 , 848 

7,428 

R T 

^ m w m -w in m ^ 

3,720 

5,100 

6,500 

1,800 

2,640 

3,700 

S.C. 

4,600 

4,800 

5,200 

2,700 

4,300 

4,900 

N.Dak. 

3,450 

3,800 

3,900 

3,300 

3,300 

3,300 

Tenn. 

4,740 

5,340 

5,640 

2,760 

3,720* 

5,040 

Texas . 

3,624 

4,140 

5,004 

3.144 

3,144 

3,144 

U tah . 

4,200 

4,200 

4,500 

3,000 

3 , 500 

3,600 

Vt . 

4,110 

4 , 560 

5,100 

3,000 

3,510 

4,110 

Va . 

5,400 

7,098 

8,688 

3,120 

4,848 

5 , 064 

Wash . 

6,500 

No Info. 

9.600 

4 , 500 

No Info. 

6,500 

W.Va . 

3,200 

4,500 

5,700 

4,400 

4,500 

4,600 

Wis . 

No Info. 

No Info, 

No Info, 

3,000 

3,600 

4,800 

Wyo.. 

3,800 

4,300 

4,800 

3,700 

4,000 

4,800 


Estimated by state authorities. 

9 Salaries of officials independent of chief state school 
omcer not included in this tabulation. 

^ ^ Included under staff responsible to chief state school 


TI Plus cost of living temporary increase—from $582.40 
to $624.00. 
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TABLE 16 

Additional Services Reported as Needed in Five or More State De¬ 
partments OF Education, 1947-48 


State 

Additional Services Needed as 
Described in Right-Hand Column 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

8 

9 

10 

iin2 

1 

13 

1 

'14,15 

*1(3 

il7 

Ala. 

v§ 

V 
















Ariz. 

V 

4 4 

xll 








X 



•a a 

+ 4 

4 4 

4 4 

r 

Ark. 

« a 

a T 

a 







V 


4 ■ 

B * 

V 

» -I- 

4 * 


i m m 

Calif..... 

* * 

V 



4 4 

-1- a 






t * 

w 

4- 4 

4 4 

• • 

* * 

Colo. 

V 

V 


X 

X 










B a 

V 

■ 4 

■a B 

Conn.. . . 

V 

V 

9 


V 

V 



V 



X 


4 -4 

X 

4 • 

4 -B 

B 4 

X 

Del. 

4 4 

# * 

X 


m 

■1 






X 






Fla. 

X 

V 




X 


X 



V 

mm- 

JF 


B 4* 

V 

B 4 

V 

•4 4 

* • 

\r 

Ga* .. 

X 

V 

t V 




V 




T 



V 

V 

« • 

V 

Idaho .... 

X 

■ * 

X 


X 

a 4 








B 4 

•P B 

X 

* 4 

X 

■ p 

Ill . 


V 














mm 

• a 

Ind . 












• 


t 4 

* • 

B B 

* M 

Iowa. . . . 

4 4 


X 





X 




i 4 

■ 4 

t • 

* * 

■* 4 

e P 

Kans . 

X 


X 


X 



X 



X 

B « 

4 m 

X 

■ • 

4- B 

4 B 

4 4 

B • 

4- w 

Ky . 

V 

V 

V 



V 




V 








La. . 

4 * 



V 

V 




X 








m t 

Maine. . . 




V 


V 



V 




m 

4 V 

X 

4 • 

B -B 

* • 

V 

Md. 





X 




V 




1 

A 

V 

4 4 

4 4 

V 

Mass..... 



X 








* ■ 



w 

B * 

4 B 

V 

* * 

V 

Mich. 

X 

v 












# 4- 

* 4 

X 

r 


Minn.. . . 







V 


X 

V 








Miss. 

X 











X 






Mo. 


















Mont.. . . 

X 

X 

X 








X 

X 

X 


X 



Nebr. 



X 







X 

X 



X 




Nev. 















* 4 

4 4 

• B 

N.H. 


X 

X 




V 

X 










N.J. 

X 


a 







V 

m 



V 

X 



N.Mex.. . 




V 

X 

V 










a ■ 


N.Y . 

V 



V 


v 


* • 






V 




N.C . 

X 

v 

9 

V 

v 

v 

v 

X 

■9 

X 

* ■ 


V 

X 

4 B 

v 

v 

N.Dak. . . 





X 













Ohio .... 


















Okla . 


















Oreff . 

V 








* ' 








V 



















Pa . 














V 




R.I . 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 




V 

X 

X 




X 


S.C . 

V 

V 


V 






V 

V 


X 





S.Dak. ... 

V 

V 


X 






X 








Tenn . 

V 





X 


V 









V 

Texas .... 


V 


V 



X 











Utah .... 





V 





X 






V 


Vt . 







X 

V 

X 


V 







Va . 
















1 


Wash. . . . 


V 


V 














W.Va _ 

X 

V 


X 



X 



X 








Wis . 




V 



V 


V 

X 


V 

V 





Wyo . 






V 







V 
























Additional Services Needed as 
Indicated in Columns 1-17 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 . 
17, 


and statistical services 

General supervisory or consults, 
tive services (17) 

School plant consultative services 

Health, physical education, etc 
(13) 

Elem. supervision (12) 

Guidance, child development, etc 

( 10 ) 

Supervision for special subjects (8) 
Services in organization and ad¬ 
ministration (7) 

Supervision of adult education (8) 
Audio-vbual aid services (12) 
Transp>ortation services (9) 
Curriculum development (8) 
Services for exceptional children 

( 9 ), 

Junior colleges and hi gher educa¬ 
tion (8) 

Finance and budget (7) 
Secondary supervision (6) 

Teacher preparation, certification 

(7) 


V = services which need expansion. 

X » services which should be added. 


t Numbers in parenthesa show numhgof statesM rtiH 
a nera for adding or expanding the duenbed 
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TABLE 17 


Division of Certain Responsibilities between State Education Agencies 

AND Other State Agencies, 1947-48 


State 



Responsibilities 

Right-Hand 

AS Listed in 
Column 




1 

Res PONS IB 11 ities as Indicated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

10 11 

12 13 

1 

14 '15 

IN Columns 1-16 

•16! 

i 

p 

Als-f # t - - - 

n§ 

n 

^11 

1 

e 

e 

e 

e 

c 

4 i- 

e 

4 4 

e 

e 


C 


1. Auditing of school ciccouiits 

Ariz. 

n 

■f 

- - . 

e 


n 

n 

* m. 




- - 

c 

- ' 

e 

■i 4 

(c, 8; n, 21 ; j, 4 )** 

Ark. 

n 

n 

* * 

e 

e 

e 

e 

c 

t 


C 

c 

c 

c 

e 

' ■ 

2. Rural library servdcc (c, 11 * 

Calif.... 

* ^ 

e 

- - . 

e 

" ' 

m -4 

e 

c 

- - 

t 

* _ 

. . 

e 

* -r 

e 

* * 

n, 19;j, 3) 

Colo. 

n 

e 

i h W 

e 

n 

•4 ^ 

jli 

*■ » 

1 

!, 

h * » 

( 

‘ * 

4 * 

1 

c 

1 

3, Approval of school bond issues 

Conn. 

n 

c 

n 

n 


e 

e 

e 

c 

B 

* - 

- ‘ 

e 

c 

e 

■ 9 

(c, 7; n, 13; j, 2) 

Del. 

n 

n 

e 

n 

n 

Cl n 

1 

e 

c 

t 

e 

c 

► ¥ 

c 

e 


1 c 

4. Prescribing financial accounting 

Fla. 

n 

n 

e 

e 

c 

e 

c 

c 

' - 

- - 

J 

¥ 

c 

e 

1 

c 

c 

forms and reports (c, 34; n, 7^^ 


n 

e 

• * 

i 

e 

e 

e 

e 




¥ 

c 

c 

' c 

c 

1 4^1 

CL* ^ ~ ^ * 

Idaho.... 

e 


e 

.J 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 


t 

1 


C 


■ *< 

e 

c 

5. Review or approval of school 

Ill . 


n 


e 



e 

j 

1 . . 

1 

* * 

j 

c 



c 


budo'ets fe 17* n 10-1 

Ind. 

n 

n 

n 

n 

n 

.. , 

e 

n 

! 

1 

. . 


c 

» ^ ^ 

«' ■ 

c 


6. Health education (e, 26: n, 5* 

Iowa. 

n 

Ft' 

■* ^ 

e 

n 

e 

n 

- - 

e 

f ■¥■ 

1 4 ■¥■ 

j 

4 4- 

4> 

* 

e 

: j, 8) . . , , 

Kans. . . 




e 

4 4 

e 

c 

n 

■ 

■ 

1 





f 

/ nnorf 1 on 1 nor 












f 


I 



1 

* ' IlOOl luriQs 

Kv. 

e 

n 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

C 

n 

1 

c 

C 

e 

c 

e 

(c, 39; n, 4; j, 3) 

La. 

n 

n 

n 

e 

n 

n 

e 

e 

i ‘ ' 

e 

c 

c 

1 


e 


c 

8. Approval of school plant plans 

Maine.... 

n 

. . , 

* * , 

e 

fe ■■ 

e 

e 

J J 

[ 

e 

1 

c 

c 

e 

e 

c 

(c, 30; n, 3; j, 5) 

Md. 

j 

e 

n 

e 

c 

j 

e 

c 

n 

j 

- - 

e 

J 

4 

J 

e 

e 

9. Approval of locai school admin- 

Mass,.... 

- . . 

e 


- - 

4- ■ 

> - 

e 


- - 

B V 

, . 

' - 

e 

c 

c 

* 4 

istrative unit reorganization pro- 

Mich. 

n 

n 

n 

i- 4 

» h 

n 

e 

c 

e 

t* 

K ¥■ 

4- 4 

c 

4 . 

c 

c 

posals (e, 18; n, 2; j, 2) 

Minn. 

n 

J 


j 

, , 

j 

c 

e 

i 

e 

C 

, * 


C 

e 

c 

10. Approval of school consolida- 

Miss. 

n 


« 4 -p 

e 

e 

j 

e 

! j 

1 

* * 

* ¥ 

4- ■- 

4 4 

c 

c 

c 


tions (c, 16; n, 1 ; j, 3) 

Mo.. 




1 

e- . . 



e 









1 1 Rp c TPa.tion fp 11* n i 

Mont. 

J 

n 

* 

J 

e 

i 

j 

* 

J 

J 

j 

i'j 

' 

1 

J 

4 

J 

C 

4 

J 

e 

e 

m fe 

e 

1 2. Accreditingof non-public schools 

Nebr. 


n 

n 

e 

e 

c 

c 





c 

C 




('e ^9* i ll 

Nev. 

n 


W yf 

n 

n 


e 

e 





* 4 

ei 


13. Adult education (c 26* i 31 

N,H. 

n 

r ■% 

mm , ' 

* 

J 

■¥ 

J 

e 

e 

* *■ 

c 

C 


e 

-1 


e 

e 

14. Audio-visual aids (e, 25; j, 1) 

NJ. 

e 

c 

n 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

* 

■* #■ 

c 

O' 

< 

e 

4 4 

15. Prescribing attendance forms 

N.Mex,... 

n 

n 

j 

n 

n 

n 

V 

.1 

e 

c 

c 

C 

c 

j 

•» 

e 

1 

c 

e 

and reports (e, 42) 

N.Y. 

j 

e 

c 

e 

e 

e 

e 

c 

e 

e 

e 

Ci 

J 

e 

e 

e 

e 

16, Review or approxal of school 

N.C. 

N.Dak... . 

e 

e 

e 

n 

n 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

c 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

*. 

c 

4- A 

c 

e. 

e 

" V 

c 

e 

e 

c 

4- 4 ^ 

bus routes (e, 27) 

Ohio.,, , . 

n 

n 

n 

C 

4 <4 ' 

j 

c 

* * 

c 

b- *- 


■* * 1 

4 * 

e 

c 

C 


Okla. 

J 


n 




e 



■m 4 

•+ 1 

1 

■ 

c 


e 


e 


Oreg. 


n 

4 *■ V 

e 


e 

e 

e 


• * 

' 

1 

t ■ 

cl 

C 

e 

c 

c. 


Pa. 

*■ * . 

e 

n 

c 

e 

c 

e 

e 

C 

c 

c 

ei 

c 

e 

e* 

1 

ri 


R.I. 

e 

* - ■ 

• 4 T 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 

t t 

e 

4 4 

1 

e: c! 

e 

e 

I- I- 


s.c,. 

c 

n 

^ w m 

e 

• * 

n 

n 

r 

n 

n 

n 

e 

e 

e: 

e 

^ d. 1 


S.Dak.. . . 

■ 



e 

n 


e 

e 

e 

1 

c 

4 4 

e' 

• . 



1 

e 


Tenn. 

* 4 « 

» < 4 

* i- .. 

e 


e 



w ■ 

e 

m m 



c 


ri 

e 


Texas... 

e 

m 

e 

e 

e 

m 

J 

c 

e 

* ll- 

m * 

m m 

e 

e 

e 

e 

e 


Utah__ 

^ m w 

e 

t * , 1 

e 

■ h 

e 

c 

c 



e 


e 

■■ 

el 

c' 


Vt. 


n 


e 


e 

e 

1 

n 

Ci 



e 

4 -- 

e 

el 

4 * 


Va . 

n 

n 

» I 

j 

e 

ei 

e 

c 

ei 

m -f 

c 

c 

C 

e 

e 

4 4- 


Wash. 


■4 ^ 

n 

n 



e 

c 

e 

e 

* + 

e 

c 


e 

e 


W,Va.. 

n 

4 

J 

n 

n 

n 

J 

e 

e 

■* 4 

■ 

J 

4 4 

e 

4 4 

4 4 

e 

e 


wis . 

Wyo. 

! 

n 

* V ■ 

-m m. 

C: 

e 

■ * 

n 

e 

1 

J 

e 

e 

HP 

J 

4 4 

e' 

4 « 

e 

■ I 

■ 

4 4 

e 

« « 

j 

4 * 

4 • 

e 

* * 

e 

* ■ 



° = Responsibility 
Ulan CGucation aG6ncv 

II e = Responfibility 
agency. 


assigned to state agency other 
assigned to state education 


1i j = Responsibility assigned to state education 
agency and other state agencies. 

** Figures in parentheses show number of states 
assigning responsibilities toe, n, or j. 
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TABLE 18 


Numbfr of Sciiooi, Administrative Districts and Size with Reference m V • 

OF Teacmers Employed and Scope of Program, 1947-48 



'Lotai. 

No. 

of 

DiS TS. 

9 Teachers or 

Fewer 

40 Teachers or More 

No, OF DttTE 

Op F RAT IN 0 

1 

St.ate 

No. of 
Dists. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Dists. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Enrol. 

No. of 
Dists. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Dists. 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Enrol. 

Elcm. 

Schools 

Onlv 

Junior 
! Col.^ 

fj 

Ala.. 

108 

1 

0 

0 

0 

84 

77.8 

0^ 4 

1 

, 1 

] 5“ 

fi 

.3o Irif( 

A 1 

Ariz. 

325 

196 

60.3 

No Info. 

19 

5.8 

N 0 fnfo, 

Ark. 

1 ,589 

1 ,242 

78.2 

No Info. 

63 

3 9 

No Info. 

1 urA 

Calif. 

2,349 

1 ,588 

67.6 

No Info. 

230 

9 8 

No Info. 


1 kl'J 

Colo. 

1 ,794 

1 ,658* 

92.4* 

43 . 6 * 

29* 

1 .6* 

56 4- 

■ 1 . 559 * 

8 4 

^ f 

1 1 

Conn. 

174 

51 

29.3 

2.9 

54 

31 0 

83 9 

1 

( 1 

Del. 

126 

91 

72.2 

13.1 

11 

8.7 

58 1 

92 

fi 

Fla. 

67 

0 

0 

0 

60 

89 6 

98 8 

0 

4 

i 1 

1 0 

4 . T T 4 4 L k 4 

189 

0 

0 

0 

181 

95.7 

99 n 

1 

1 1 

Idaho. 

648 

417 

64.4 

No Info. 

21 

3.2 

No Info, 

491 

Ill. 

11 ,061t 

8,028t 

72,6t 

No Info. 

126t 

lit 

No Info. 

8.333t 

1 t 

Ind. 

1,191 

380=^ 

31 .9* 

No Info. 

55* 

4.6* 

No Info. 

300 * 

(1 

Iowa. 

4,709t 

4,226t 

89.7t 

31 .7t 

51 T 

lit 

36 It 

3,847t 

(1 

Kans. 

5,643 

4,325 

76.6 

No Info. 

37 

0.7 

No Info. 

3A83 

i 15 

Kv . 

j 

246 

16 

6.5 

0.7 

139 

56.5 

86 9 

9 

1 

La. 

67 

0 

0 

0 

67 

100.0 

100 0 

0 

0 

Maine .... 

493 

319 

64.7 

21 .0* 

28 

5.7 

41 .5* 

276 

1 

0 

Md. 

24 

0 

0 

0 

24 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

5 

Mass. 

351 

106 

30.2 

2.0 

115 

32.8 

86 5 

119 

1 

4 

Mich. 

5,434t 

3,605t 

66 . 3f 

23.Of 

list 

2.2t 

62 4t 

3,543t 

10 

Alinn. 

7,518 

4,721 

62.8 

26,0 

59 

0 8 

45 3 

4,650 

11 

Miss. 

4,211 

3,723 

88.4 

76 0 

21 

0.5 

0 5 

3,385 

0 

Mo. 

8,422 

6,115 

72.6 

No Info. 

42 

0.5 

No Info. 

No Information 

Mont. 

1 ,512 

1,038 

68.7 

31 .0 

15 

1 .0 

36 0 

1 ,327 

1 

Nebr. 

6,864 

4,972 

72.4 

41 0 

17 

0 2 

No Info. 

4,499 

4 

Nev. 

222 

168 

75.6 

22.5 

3 

1 .4 

31 0 

160 

f) 

N.H. 

239 

166 

69.4 

22.0 

12 

5.0 

43.7 

150 

0 

N.J. 

561 

172 

30.6 

3.9 

145 

25.8 

79 8 

338 

2 

N.Mex.. . 

497 

393 

67.6 

No Info. 

25 

4.3 

No Info. 

351 

\o Info. 

N.Y. 

4,609 

2,069 

44.9 

4 . 0 * 

219 

4.8 

75 . 0 * 

2,127 ; 

ft 

N.C. 

172 

0 

0 

0 

160 

93.9 

No Info. 

0 i 

0 

N.Dak. 

2,271 

463 

20.3 

No Info. 

7 

0.3 

No Info. 

1,810 


Ohio. 

1,539 

1,110 

70.2 

10.7 

132 

8.3 

35 0 

505 

0 

Okla. 

2,669 

2,265 

84.8 

No Info. 

48 

1 .8 

No Info. 

1 ,982 

n 

Oreg. 

1,363 

1 ,19011 

87.3 

No Info. 

35 

2.6 

No Info. 

815 

0 

Pa. 

2,540 

l,409j 

55.4t 

n.4*t 

2901 

11 .4t 

63,8*t 

1.335t ! 

IJ 

R.I. 

39 

5 

12.8 

1 .0 

21 

53.8 

92 0 

10 . 

0 

s.c. 

1 ,680 

1,220 

73.0 

40.0* 

60 

3 6 

20 0* 

1.233 1 

0 

S.Dak. 

3,409 

3,312 

97.0 

55.0 

12 

0.4 

20 0 

3.099 1 

i\ 

Tenn. 

150 

0 

0 

0 

107 

71 .3 

92 0 

24 

{\ 

Texas. 

4,832 

2,440 

50.5 

8.6 

275 

5.7 

64.5 

2,056 

0 

Utah. 

40 

1 

2.5 

0.1 

27 

67.5 

94.8 

0 

(.) 

n 

Vt. 

268 

182 

67.9 

30.0 

10 

3.7 

27.2 

183 

Va. 

125 

0 

0 

0 

119 

95.2 

99.0 

0 

(t 

W ash. 

584 

358 

61.3 

6.3 

71 

12.2 

68.6 

325 

9 

W.Va. 

55 

0 

0 

0 

55 

100.0 

100 0 

0 

0 

1 

Wis. 

6,385t 

6,000*t 

94.0*t 

No Info. 

55*t 

0.9*t 

No Info. 

4.843’f 

Wyo. 

354 

324 

91 -5 

70-0 

20 

5 . 6 

30 0 

_ --- ; - 

24/ : 


All states. 

99,713 

70,118 

70.3 


3,574 

3 6 

j 

1 

1 

* - . * ' * ■ 


* Estimated by state authorities. § Some states operate public junior co lei, ? 

t 1946-47 data. not in regular school administraUve districts, 

i 1945-46 data. H Includes 332 districts with no teachers. 
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TABLE 10 


States Ranked According to the Percentage of Administratd'e 

Units Employing 40 Teachers or More 


Rank§ 

j 

State 

Pe rccnt’ 
age of 1 
Dists, Em¬ 
ploying 

40 Tchrs. 
or Ts^Iore 

Rank§ 

b 

1 

1 

h 

1 

b 

State 

9 . 

La. 

100 0 

17 . 

Pa. : 

9 

X. - i * • * * 

Md. 

100.0 

18 . 

Calif. 1 

2 . 

VV.Va. 

100.0 

19 . 

Del. i 

4 .... 

Ga. 

95 . 7 

20 . 

Ohio ! 

5. 

Va. 

95 .2 

21 . 

Ariz. 1 


N.C. 

93.9 

22.5 . 

!Mainc ; 

7 . 

Fla. 

89.6 

22.5 . 

Texas ! 

8. 

Ala. 

77.8 

24 . 

\ V \- o . 1 

9. 

Tenn. 

71 .3 

25 . 

X.H. i 

10. 

Utah 

67 .5 

26 . 

N.V. 

11. 

Ky. 

56.5 

27 . 

Tnd . 

12.. . 

R.I. 

53.8 

28 . 

N.Mcx. 

13. 

Mass. 

32.8 

29 . 

A rk . ■ 

14 . 

Conn. 

31 .0 

30. 

\’t. ■ 

15 . 

N.J. 

25 .8 

31. 

s.c. 

16 . 

Wash. 

12 2 

32. 

Idaho 

1 


Percent¬ 
age of 
Oists. Eni- 
ploving 
40 Tchrs. 
or NIorc 

; 

i Rank§ 

‘ i 

1 1 

1 

S ta te 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Dists. Em 
ploying 
40 Tchrs. 
or More 

114 1 

b 

a a. 

Oreg. 

2.6 

9 8 

34.! 

Mich. 

2 2 

S .7 

^ — 

aa. 

Okla. 

1 8 

8.3 

36. 

Colo. 

1 -6 

5.8 

j /. 

Nev. 

1 .4 

5.7 

3.S - 5 . 

Ill. 

1 1 

^ 1 
D . / i 

1 8 ^ ! 

Io\va 

1 .1 

5.6 i 

i 40 . 

N font. 

1 -0 

5.0 ! 

41. 

1 

Wis. 

0 9 

4.8 

42. 

Minn. 

0 8 

4 6 

43 . 

Kans. 

0.7 

4.3 

44.5 . 

Mo, 

0 5 

3.9 

44.5.... , 

Xliss. 

0 5 

3.7 

46 . 

S.Dak. 

0.4 

3.6 

4T 

N.Dak. 

0 3 

3 2 

48 . 

1 

Nebr, 

0 2 


§ From highest to lowest according to per cent. 


TABLE 20 

States Ranked According to the Percent. age of Administrative Units 

Employing 9 Teachers or Fewer 


RaBk§ 

State 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Dists. Em¬ 
ploying 

9 Tchrs. 
or Fewer 

Rank§ 

State 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Dists. Em¬ 
ploying 

9 Tchrs. 
or Fewer 

Rank§ 

State 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Dists. Em¬ 
ploying 

9 Tchrs. 
or Fewer 

5. 

Ala. 

0 0 

17. 

Ind. 

31.9 

33 

Del, 

72.2 

s ' 

Fla. 

0.0 

18. 

N.Y. 

44.9 

34 

^ ■* ». + * 

Nebr, 

72.4 

5. 

Ga, 

0.0 

19. 

Texas 

50.5 

35.5. 

Ill. 

72.6 

5. 

La. 

0.0 

20. 

Pa. 

55 .4 

35.5. 

Mo. 

72.6 

5. 

Md. 

0.0 

21. 

Ariz. 

60.3 

37. 

s.c. 

73.0 

5. 

N.C. 

0.0 

22. 

Wash. 

61.3 

38. 

Nev. 

75.6 

5. 

Tenn. 

Va. 

0.0 

0.0 

23 . 

24 . 

Minn. 

Idaho 

62 8 

39. 

Kans. 

76.6 

5. 

64.4 

40.' 

Ark. 

78.2 

5. 

W.Va. 

0.0 

25 

Maine 

64.7 

41. 

Okla. 

84.8 

10. 

Utah 

2.5 

26. 

Mich. 

66.3 

42. 


87.311 

11. 

Ky. 

R.I. 

6 5 

27.5. 

27.5. 

Calif. 

N.Mex. 

67 6 

43. 

Miss. 

88.4 

12. 

12.8 

67.6 

44.; 

Iowa 

89.7 

13. 

N.Dak. 

Conn. 

20.3 

29.3 

29 . 

30 . 

Vt. 

Mont. 

67.9 

68.7 

45. 

Wyo. 

Colo, 

91 .5 

14. 

46 .... . . ., 

92.4 

15. 

Mass. 

N.J. 

30.2 

30.6 

31 

N.H. 

69.4 

47. 

Wis. 

94.0 

16. 

32. 

Ohio 

70.2 

48. 

S.Dak. 

97.0 


§ From lowest to highest a^ccording to per cent. 11 Includes 332 districts with no teachers. 
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TABLE 22 

Rank of States on Percentages of (1) One-Teacher Schools, (2) High Schools Enro, i ing 
Fewer than 100 Pupils, and (3) High Schooi^ Enrolling 300 or More Pupii^ ’ 


Per Cent One-Teacher 
Schools Are of Total 
Elementary Schools 


Rank§ 


1 . 

9 

* 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


10 .. . . 

11 .... 

12 . . . . 

13 . . . . 

14 . . .. 

15 . . .. 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 5 . . . 
22 . 5 . . . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 .. . 

36 .. . 

37 .. 

38 .. . 

39 .. . 

40 . . . 

41 .. . 

42 . . . 

43 .. . 

44 . . . 

45 .. . 

46 .. . 

47 .. . 

48 .. . 


State 


Mass. 

Utah 

R. I. 

N.r. 

VVash. 

Ohio 

Conn. 

Ind. 

Md. 

N.C. 

Texas 

Ariz. 

Calif. 

N.H. 

Fla. 

S. C. 
Ala. 
Del. 
Colo. 
N.Y. 
Oreg. 
La. 

N.Mex. 

Idaho 

Pa. 

Va. 

Tenn. 

Ga. 

Miss. 

Okla. 

Maine 

Ark. 

Nev. 

Kans. 

Wyo. 

W.Va. 

Mont. 

Vt. 

Ky. 
Mich. 
VVis. 
Minn. 
Mo. 

Ill. 

Nebr. 

N.Dak. 

S.Dak. 

Iowa 


Per Cent 


Per Cent of High Schools 
Enrolling Fewer than 
100 Pupils 


7 3 
7.7 

8 4 
8 8 

14 8 

14.9 

15 2 

16 8 

17.4 

19.4 
21 .1 
21 .7 

23.4 

24.7 

26.3 
30 0 
30,1 

30 4 

31 .2 
31 ,8 

32.7 

33.9 

33.9 

35.8 

36.4 
39.0 

46.7 

48.7 

49.4 


1 . . . . 
2 

3. . . . 

4. . . . 

5. . . . 
6 . , . 

7. . . . 

8. . . . 
9. . . . 

10 .... 
11 ... . 

12.... 

13.. .. 

14.. .. 
15. . . . 

16.. .. 

17.. .. 

18.. .. 

19.. .. 
20. . . . 
21. . . . 

22.. . . 

23.. . . 
24 . . . . 
25. . . . 
26 . . . . 

21 .. . . 

28... . 
29. . . . 


X.J. 

Del. 

Conn. 
\V.\ a 

R. I. 
Md. 
Calif. 
Utah 
NIich. 
Pa. 

Minn. 

Ala. 

\Iass. 

Kv. 

N.Y. 

Wis. 

Ariz. 

S. C. 
Va. 
N.C. 
Ark. 
Idaho 
Vt. 

Maine 

Wash. 

Tenn. 

Mo. 

Ga, 

Ohio 


Per Cent of High Sghooi.s 
Enrolli.n’g 300 OR 
More Pupils 


Rank§ State Per Cent i Rank 


I \ 


1 1 

3 2 

4 3 
9 6 

10 0 

13 6 

14 7** 
15 . 8 ** 

16 Itt 
16 2 
09 \ 

22 6 
22 8 
25 8 
27 2 


1 . . 

9 

■ 

3 

4 


29 
29 
31 
33 

33 

34 

42 0 

43 0 


1 

9 

j 

2 

5 

2 


2 

9 

9 


43 

43 

44 
44.8 

45 0 
45.2 


7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 


50.6 

30 .... 

Oreg. 

48 0 

30.... 

50.7 

31 ... . 

III. 

48 3 

31 ... . 

57.2 

32.... 

Texas 

50 9 

32 . . . 

58.1 

33. . . . 

N.H. 

52 4 

33.... 

58.6 

34 ... . 

Fla. 

53 8 

34. .. . 

59.5 

35. . . . 

Ind. 

54.4 

35 . . 

60.8 

36. .. . 

N.Mex. 

56 0 

36.5.. 

65 . 1 

37. ... 

Nev. 

60 0 

36.5. . 

66.5 

38.... 

La. 

60 1 

38... . 

69.0 

39. ... 

Iowa 

62 1 

39. .. . 

71.2K 

40.5.. 

Okla. 

64 0 

40 ... . 

76 0 

40 5 . . 

Wyo. 

64.0 

41 ... . 

78.7 

42. ... 

Mont. 

67.9 

42. . . . 

79 2 

43.. . . 

Colo. 

68.9tt 

43. . . . 

81 .3 

44.... 

Kans. 

69.8 

44. . . . 

86.2 

45... . 

S.Dak. 

71 .0 

45. . . . 

92.4 

46. . . . 

Miss. 

74.0 

46 . . . . 

96.2 

47 ... . 

Nebr. 

74.4 

47... . 

96 9 

48. . . . 

N.Dak. 

80.1 

48. . . . 


State 


\.j. 

R.I. 

Cknin. 

Calif. 

Del. 

Pa. 

Md. 

Utah 

VV.Va 

Mass. 

Mich. 

N.Y. 

.A.la. 

Minn. 

Ariz. 

VVis. 

Wash. 

Va. 

S.C. 

Ark. 

Ohio 

Idaho 

Maine 

Oreg. 

Fla. 

Tenn. 

Ill. 

Texas 

N.H. 

Ky. 

N.Mex 

Colo. 

Ind. 

Vt. 

Nev. 

Ga. 

Wyo. 

N.C. 

Mo. 

Okla. 

Kans. 

La. 

Mont. 

Iowa 

Ncbr. 

S.Dak. 

N.Dak. 

Aliss. 


Per Cent 


90 5 
69 0 
67.7 
66 4** 


58 

52 


1 

6 


46 2 
45 8** 
45 6 
43 1 
36.9tt 

36.5 
32.0 

30.6 
29.9 
23 8 
21 6 
21 .0 

19.6 
19 2 
19.0 
18 0 
17 6 
17 5 
17.4 
17 1 
16 5 
15 8 
14 6 
14 2 
14.0 

12 6tt 

12 3 
12.0 
11 4 
11 .0 
11 0 
10.3 
9 9 
9 7 
8 3 
7.8 
7.1 
6 9 
4 3 
4.0 
2.5 
2.0 


I highest per cent, 

i highest to lowest per cent, 

il Eiementary school districts. 


** Includes junior high schools, 
tt High school administrative districts, 
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TABLE 21 

Number and Size of Schools, 1947-4B 


State 


Ala. , 
Ariz.. , 
Ark. 


Calif. . 
Colo, . 
Conn,. 

Del. . 
Fla,, . , 
Ga.. . . 
Idaho. 
Ill, . . . 

Ind. . . 
Iowa. . 


Kans.. 
Kv. .. . 


La 


Maine 
Md. . . 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
M inn.. 
Miss. . 
Mo.. . 


Mont.. 
Nebr.. 
Nev.. . 

N.H... 


N.J.. 
N.Mex. 
N.Y... . 
N.C... 
N.Dak. 


Ohio . 
Okla. . 


Oreg.. 
Pa. . . . 

R. 1,. . 

S, C. 
S.Dak. 
Tenn.. 
Texas. 


Utah . 
Vt. . - . 
Va.. . 
Wash.. 


W.Va. 
Wis. . . 
Wvo. . 


All 

States 


Number of 


High Schools According to Enrolment 


Elem. 

Schools 


3,569 

401 

2.653 
3,490* 

1 ,800* 

755 

158 

1,596 

3,608 

628 

8,3331 

2,441 

5,751t 

5,270 

5,015 

2,276 

1,606 

946 

1,764 

4,132t** 

5,620 

3,748 

6.654 
1 ,405 
5,238 

160 
538 
1,541 
711 
4,711 
3,158 
3,079 
3,339 
2,618 
1 ,220 
7,540 
307 
3,399 
3,535 
4,850 
5,700 
362 
854 
3,018 
1 ,131 
4,155 
5,888*t 
647* 


141,318 


One- 

Tcacher 

Schools 

High 

Schools 

Fewer than 

50 Pupils 

Fewer than 

100 Pupils 

' _ 

No, 

Per Cent 

No. 

Per Cent 

\ 

1 ,076 

629 

63 

10.7 

133 

1 22.6 

87 

67 

11 

16.4 

20 

29 9 

1 ,517 

526 

93 

! 17.6 

180 

34 2 

820* 

580 *§ 

' 40 *§ 

6.9*§ 

85*§' 14.7*S 

561 * 

25411 

11611 

1 ^5.7|| 

175il 

68.911 

115 

92 

1 

1 1 

4 

4 ^ 

48 

31 

0 

0 

1 

i 3 2 

420 

305 

76 

24.9 

164 

53 8 

1 ,758 

691 

69 

10 0 

311 

1 45.0 

225 

145 

34 

22.0 

65 

42 0 

6,778t 

8511 

161t 

18,9t 

41 If 

48 3t 

411 

861 

109 

14.0 

423 

54,4 

5,637 

847 

262 

30.9 

526 

62 1 

3,090 

671 

242 

36 0 

466 

69 8 

3,462 

566 

331 

5.81 

152 

25 8 

' 772 

511 

117 

25.3 

278 

60 1 

815 

227 

53 

23.4 1 

98 

43.2 

165 

221 

4 

1 .8 1 

30 

13.6 

128 

258 

14 

6,0 

53 

22.8 1 

2,942t 

589t|| 

30 til 

S.lfl 

95 til- 16.1 til 

4,421 

520 

23 

4 4 

116 

22.3 

1 ,850 

749 

299 

39.0 

556 

74,0 ' 

5,272 

748 

141 

18.9 

335 

44 8 1 

915 

185 

76 

41 3 

125 

67 9 

4,516 

536 

256 

47.8 

399 

74 4 1 

93 

1 35 

16 

45.7 

21 

60 0 

133 

82 

14 

17.1 

43 i 

52 4 

136 

179 

0 

0 

2 ! 

1 1 

241 

144 

43 

30.0 

81 

56 0 

1 ,498 

837 

63 

7.5 i 

228 

27.2 

612 

962 

47 

4.9 [ 

322 1 

33 5 

2,848 

422 

243 

60 4 

322 ' 

80 1 

496 

1,112 

142 

12.7 1 

503 1 

45 2 

1,324 

782 

122tt 

17.6tt 

445 ! 

64 0 

399 

229 

48 

20.9 , 

110 

48 0 ^ 

2,744 

1,153 

52 

4 5 j 

187 

16.2 

26 

29 , 

2 , 

7.0 ' 

3 

10.0 

1 ,019 

486 

29 

6.0 1 

152 

31 3 

3,402 

279 

101 

36.0 i 

199 

71 .0 

2,265 

525 

72 

13 7 

232 1 

44.2 

1,200 

1,535 

246 

1 

16.0 1 

781 ! 

50.9 

28 

151§ 

7§ 

4.6§ , 

24§ 

15 8§ 1 

568 

85 

13 

15.0 

37 1 

43.0 f 

1,178 ; 

548 

44 1 

8.1 

182 

33 2 [ 

167 

273 

64 I 

23.4 

120 

43.9 

2,528 

355 

2 

0.6 

34 

9 6 

4,475*1- 

453*t 

25*t! 

5.5*t 

I32*t' 

29,l*t! 

385 

92 

36 1 

1 

39 0 ■ 

59 1 

64 0 1 

1 

75,566 

22,408 

3,753 

1 

16.8 i 

1 

! 

j 

9,420 

j 

42.0 

i 

1 

P 


300 or More 

Pupils 

No. 

Per Cent 

188 

32 0 

20 

29 9 

101 

19 2 

385 *§ 

66 4N 

32 

12 6 

63 

6^ ^ 

18 

58 1 

53 

U 4 

76 

11 ,0 

27 

18 0 

140t 

16 5f 

96* 

12 3* 

59 

6 9 

56 

8 3 

83 

14 2 

36 

" 8 

40 

17 6 

102 

46 2 

ino 

43 1 

2l7t 

36 9 + 

159 

30 6 

20 

2 n 

74 

9 9 

13 

~ 1 

23 

4 3 

4 

11 4 

12 

14 6 

162 

90 5 

20 

14 0 

305 

36 3 

99 

10 3 

10 

2 3 

212 

19 fi 

68 

9 " 

40 

r 3 

606 

32 6 

20 

69 0 

95 

19 h 

10 

4 0 

90 

r 1 

244 

15 8 

69§ 

45 s? 

to 

12 0 

11 3 

21 " 

59 

21 6 

162 

45 6 

108*t 

23 S't 

10 

11 0 


4,711 21 0 


* Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 data. 

§ Includes junior higli schools. 

II High school administrative districts. 


High schools enrolling fewer than 59, 
** Elementary school districts, 
tt High schools enrolling fewer than 40. 
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TABLE 23 


Number of Members, Methods of Selection, Terms, and Compensation of 

County Boards of Education, 1947-48 


State 

No. of 
Members 

Methods of Selection 

Terms of 
Office 

Compensation 


A. County Basic Units—11 States Reporting 

Ala. 

5§ 

Elected 

6 

Per day 

Fla 

5 

Elected 

4 

SI00 to S2.400 

^ -J* Cj-4i ■4-i-hi ■■hd-i 

5 

Appointed by grand jury 

5 

S5 per day and cxocnscs 

Kv. 

5 

Elected 

4 

SI 00 a year 

T ^ 

PBPB .BB 

5-19 

Elec ted 

6 

St 5 a day, 5^ a mile (on 





board serves withou 

Md.. 

3-6 

Appointed by governor 

6 

payj 

Expenses 

N.C. 

3-5 

Appointed by general assembly 

2-6 

SlOO or per day 

Tenn. 

3-17 

46 elected, 48 appointed by county 

1-7 

S3 a day to S200 a year 



court 



Utah. 

5 

Elected 

5 

SI 50 plus mileage 


3-10 

Appointed by school trustee elector- 

4 

Maximums of SI 80 an< 



ai board 


S300 

W.Va. 

5 

Elected 

6 

S60 a vear 

J 



B. County Intermediate Units- 

—17 States Reporting 

Ark. 

5 

Elected 

5 

0 

Ind. 

5-21 

Ex officio township trustees 

4 

1 

1. 

Iowa. 

5 

Elected 

6 

0 

Mich. 

5 

Elected 

6 

0 

Minn. 

5 

Elected 

5 

No Info. 

Miss. 

6 

Appointed by county school trustees 

4 

Expenses 

Mo . 

6 

Elected 

3 

Expenses 

Nebr.li . 

5 

Elected * * 

4 

0 to SlOO 

NJ-tt . 

5 

Appointed by county director of i 

4 

0 



board of freeholders 



N.Mex . 

5 

Appointed by committee of dist. 

4 

S2.50 a day, 10^ a mile 



judge, chrm. of co.com., state sup’t 



Ohio . 

5 

Elected 

4 

S3 a day, 5^ a mile 

Oreg . 

5 

Elected 

5 

0 

Pa . 

5 

Appointed by directors of districts 

6 

0 

s.c . 

3-7 

Appointed 

4 

0 to $25 a month 

S.Dak . 

3 

Elected 

6 

S3 a day, mileage 

Texas . 

3-5 

Elected 

3 

0 

Wyo . 

6 

Elected 

No Info. 

1 

0 


§ One board has 7 members. 

$600-$5,000 {as township trustees) 

T Board of regents for county high schools. 


**Four elected: county superintendent is ex officio mem 


ber. 


ft County vocational board. 
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TABLE 24 

Number of Members, Methods of Selection, Terms, and Compensation of Ch v School Boards 

and of Boards in Basic X_jNir5 Other than Oounties and Oities 1^)47—1^8 



State 


• ■ ■ 

Ariz.. ■ 
ArkI • • * 

Calif*.. 
Colo... 
Conn. 
Del.. . • 
Fla.. . . 

03. 

Idaho.. 

Ill. 

Ind... . 
Iowa . . 
Kans... 

Ry.. . . 

1 i3.. . * . 

Maine. 
Md... . 
Mass... 


Minn,. 
Miss.. . 
Mo.. . . 
Mont . 
Nebr... 
Nev,,.. 
N.H. 
N.J. .. 
N.Mex. 
N.Y,... 

N.C_ 

N.Dak. 
Ohio. . 
OkJa.., 
Oreg... 
Pa. 

R. L... 

S. C..., 
S.Dak.. 
Tenn,.. 
Texas.. 
Utah.., 

Vt. 

Va..,.. 
Wash.. 
W.Va.. 
Wis.... 
Wyo... 


City School Boards 


Boards of Other Basic L7nit.s 


1 

No, of 
Mem¬ 
bers 

1 

Method of 
Selection 

1 Term 

j 

1 

Compensation 

■ No. of 
Mem¬ 
bers 

Method of 
Selection 

1 

Term 

Compensa¬ 

tion 

5'* 

LUJ^ * 1 

Appointed^ 

o 

Per dav 


Count v-Li 

nit State 


4 

Appointed 


0 

5 1 

f Appointed 

7) 

i 0 


No Iniormation 



No Information 



No Information 



No Information 





1 

^ — 

J—0 

Elected^ 

' 3-S 


5-12 

Elected^ 

No Info. 

i 0 

3-12 

Elccted^^ 

No Info. 

0 

5-7 

Appointed® 

4 

0 

4-7 

Elected 

4 

No Info. 


County basic units include cities 


County-LTnit State 


5-10 

El. or Appt’d*^ 1 

3-5 

0-S!0 


County-L'nit State 



No Information 



No Information 


5-16 ! 

Elected* 

3 1 

0 

3-~ 

Elected 

! 3 

0 

3-5 I 

Appointed® 

4 

Nominal 

1 

Elected 

4 

SU00-S5000 

7 ! 

Elected 

5 ! 

0 

3—5 

Elected 

3 

0 

6-12 

No Info. 

4 

S50 to treas. 

* 1 

3-5 

1 Elected 

3 

SIO to clerk 

5 

Elected 

4 

0 


County-Unit State 


5 

Elected 

1 ^ 

SI5 day, 5^ 


Countv^-L'nit State 


3-5 

El. or Appt’d* 

1 3 

0 


t 1 



9j 

Appointed* 

! 6 

Expenses 


County-U 

nit State 

4 44 4 44 4*4 





3-9 

Elected 


A_co 50 dav 








in Union 



1 



[ 

1 


Dist. only 

5-9 

Elected 

3 

S40 average i 

3-5 

Elected 

3 

S40 average 

6-10 

Elected 

3-4 

Varies 1 

3-10 

Elected 

Varies 

S6-S50 

5 

Appointed^ 

5 

0 1 

0—5 

Elected 

3-5 

0 

6-12 

' Elected 

3-6 

0 : 

1 

o 

Elected 

3 

0 

3-7 

Elected 

3 

0 i 

/ 

Appointed^ 

2 

0 

6-9 

Elected 

3 

0 to SlOO 

3-6 

Elected 

'Y 

0 

0 to SlOO 





3-5 

Elected 

2-4 

0 

3-15 

Elected 

3 

S25-S100 

3-9 

Elected 

3 

825-8100 

5-9 

Appointed* 

3-5 

0 

3-9 

Elected 

3 

0 

5 

Elected 

6 

0 

3-5 

El. and Appt’d 

3-6 

No Info. 

3-9 

El- or Appt’d* 

No Info, 

0 

1-9 

Elected 

Varies 

0 

3-15 

Varies 

2-6 

0 


County-Cinit State 


5-9 

Elected 

0 

0 to SI8 

^ 1 
o 

' Elected 

3 

816 

3-7 

Elected 

4 

$2 dav' 

5 

' Elected 

4 

S2 day 

3-8 

1 

Elected 

3-4 

0 

o 

Elected 

3 

0 

5-7 

Elected 

3-5 

0 

^ uT 

0—5 

Elected 

3-5 

0 

7-15 

EL or ApptM* 

6 ' 

‘ 0 





3-12 

Elected 

3-6 

0 

-w m m 1 ■ - , 




3-9 

Elected 

3-6 

0 

^■■***- , 



1 

D 

Elected 

3 

§2.50-860 

J 

Elected 

3 

810-840 

3-9 

EL or Appt’d“ 

2-4 

SI day-S75 mo. 


County-Unit State 


5-7 

Elected** 

3 

0 


|, » ,4* ..***F*I « 

1 i * 4 4 4*4 


5-12 

Elected 

4-5 

8100 


County-Unit State 


6-11 

EL or Appt'd 

2-5 

No Info. 

3-5 

1 Elected 

3 1 

No Info. 

2-10 

Appointed^ 


No Info. ! 


County-Unit State 


4 i * ■ 


■ ■ 

m * m m * u ^ ^i^***** 

3-5 

Elected i 

3-6 

1 0 


5-15 

3-6 


County basic units include cities. 
El. or Appt'd^ 3 

Elected 3 


No Limit 
0 


3-5 


County-Unit State 
Elected 


No Limit 


h Except oae seven-man board, 

® By council. 

® Except one appointed board. 

• appointed boards. 

By resident judge. 


f Chicago board appointed by mayor 
8 By mayor or council, 
a Three boards serve without pay. 

‘ By mayor, 

i City of Baltimore only, 


t By county board. 

I By court of common pleas. 

“ By mayor, council, or commission 
“ With certain exceptions. 
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TABLE 25 


Minimum Qualifications, Methods of Selection, Terms, and Salaries of Superintende 

Schools of County Basic Units and of County or Corre- 

spoNDiNG Intermediate Units, 1947-48 



Minimum Qualifications 


State 

No. 

Col¬ 
lege 
Yrs. or 
iDcgrce 

Hours 

Prof. 

Prep. 

! 

Expel 
in ' 

Teach. 

rience 

i^^cars 

Admin. 

Method 

OF 

Selection'' 

Ala,. . , , 

(B)K 

67 

4 yrs. 

Cert. 

3 

0 

El. A' Appt’d® 

Ariz.. . . 

(C)' 

14 

Cert. 

Cert. 

0 

0 

Elected 

Ark. 

(C) 

75 

A.B. 

18 

5 or 3 

Appointed 

Calif.. .. 

(C) 


No Information 



Colo.. . . 

(C) 

63 

Cert. 

Cert. 

1 

0 

Elected 

Conn., , 

(S)" 

12 

6 yrs. 

30 

3 

4 

Appointed* 

Del. 



Docs not apply 



Fla. 

(B) 

67 

4 yrs. 

12 

0 

0 

Elected 

Ga. 

(B) 

159 

4 vrs. 


3 

0 

Elpr tprf 

Idaho. . 

(C) 

44 

Teaching 

Certifii 

:ate 

Elected 

Ill. 

(C) 

102 

Supervisory Certificate 

Elected 

Ind. 

(C) 

92 

Supt’s Cert.*' 

5 or 5 

Appointed 

Iowa. . . 

(C) 

99 

M.A. 

24 

5 

5 

Appointed 

Kans..., 

(C) 

105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elected 

Ky. 

(B) 

120 

A.B. 

32 

2 

0 

Appointed 

La. 

(B) 

64 

M.A. 

12 

5 

0 

Appointed 

Maine. . 

(S) 

105 

A.B. 

18 

3 

0 

Appointed' 




& exam. 




Md. 

(B) 

23 

A.B. 

30i 

2 

0 

Appointed*^ 

Mass.. .. 

(S) 

66 

A.B. 

18 

8 

3 

Appointed* 

Mich.. . 

(C) 

54 

A.B.' 


5 

0 

Appomted 

Minn.. . 

(C) 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elected 

Miss.. .. 

(C) 

82 

2 yrs. 

0 

2 

2 

Elected 

Mo. 

(C) 

114 

4 yrs. 

15 

0 

0 

Elected 

Mont.. . 

(C) 

56 

2 yrs. 

Cert. 

3 

0 

Elected 

Nebr.... 

(C) 

93 

0” 

Om 

0™ 

0“ 

Elected 

Nev. 



Does not apply 



N.H.. . . 

(S) 

48 

5 yrs. 

24 

3 

2 

Appointed 

N.J. 

(C) 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Appointed" 

N.Mex.. 

(C) 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elected 

N.Y.. . . 

(S) 

176 

4 yrs. 

30 

5 or 5 

Appointed 

N.G.. . . 

(B) 

100 

A.B. 


3 in sch. work 

Appointed 

N.Dak. . 

(C) 

53 

2 yrs. 


2 

0 

Elected 

Ohio. . . 

(C) 

88 

M.A. 

35 

3 

3 

Appointed 

Okla... . 

(G) 

77 

2 yrs. 

0 

2 

0 

Elected 

Oreg.. .. 

(C) 

36 

3 yrs. 

20 

3 

0 

El. or Appt’d 

Pa. 

(C) 

66 

A.B. 1 

30 

3 1 

3 

Appointed 

R.I. 



No Information 



S.C. 

(C)| 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elected** 

S.Dak... 

(C) 

64 

2 yrs. 

15 

2 

0 

Elected 

Tenn.. . 

(B) 

295 

4 yrs.® 

18 

2 

0 

El. or ApptM* 

Texas... 

(C) 

54 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Elected 

Utah. . . 

(B) 

35 

M.A. 

51 

3 

0 

Appointed 

Vt . 

(S) 

44 

M.A. 

24 

5 

2 

Appointed" 

Va . 

(B) 

88 

M.A. 

15 

0 

3 

Appointed 

Wash.. . 

(C) 

39 

4 yrs. 

20 

2 

0 

Elected 

W.Va.. . 

(B) 

55 

A.B. 

12 

5 as T/A/both 

Appointed 

Wis . 

(C) 

72 

4 vrs. 


2 

0 

Elected 

Wyo.. . . 

(C) 

23 

2 yrs. 

39 

0 

0 

Elected 


Term 

IN 

Years 


4 

2 

1 & 2 


Salaries 



Highest i AvTidET 


83,000 
2,600 
2,200 


2 

Indef. 


No Information 


S 8,000 

4,400 

3,600 


100 
4,400t 


4 
4 
2 
4 
4 

3 
2 

1-4 

4 

1-5 

4 

3 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Does not apply 


3,000 

5,640t 


3,501 

2.400 
1,440 
4,000t 

2,600 
3,200t 

1,418 

1,200 

4.200 
3,150 

5,500 

3,000 

4,000t 

750 

2,700 

2.200 
1,920 

1.400 


7,500« 

12,000 

3.600 
13.500t 

6.600 
6,000t 

4,200 

5,000 

12.500 

6,000 

10,000 

7,000 

9,000t 

5,380 

4,700 

7,750 

3,360 

4.500 


Docs not apply 


1-5 

3 

2 ® 

Indef. 

2 

2 

1-5 

2 

4 
4 


4,475 

6,000t 

2,400 

4,715 

3,980 

2,200 

3.500 

1.500 
2,100 
4,000 


6,800 

6,000t 

4.200 

10,000 

5.760 

3.200 
7,000 
6,000 
6,000 

11,500 


No Information 


4' 

2 

2-4 

4 

2 

1 

4 

4 

1-4 

4 

4 


2,400 

2,000 

2,600 

2,880 

3.300 
2.800 
2,360 
1,200 

3,200 

2.300 


4,900 

3,600 

7,751 

5,750 

6.500 
4,900 

9.500 

5.500 

8.500 


54, fir»») • 
3.4^' 
3,000 

1,8r»0 
5,000t 

5,15] 

3.600 
2,520 
5.095t 
5,000* 
4,400t 

2,147 
No Info. 
5,685 
4,500 

7,188 

4.600 

4.636t 

2,743 

3,300 

3.174 

2,362 

2,227 

5,542 

6,000t 

3,375 

5,000 

5.127 

2.700 
4,980 
2,177 
3,535 
5.000» 

3,246 

2,474 

3.700 
4,230 
4,800* 
3,817 

No Info. 
3,06" 
No Info. 


No Information 
3,000 2,650 


* Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 data. 

■“Elected*’ means elected by popular vote; “ai>pointed” 
means appointed by board of education unless otherwise noted. 
*> (B) County is the basic unit. 

® (C) County is an intermediate or supervisory unit. 

(S) Supervisory or superintendency districts, other than 
counties, embracing two or more basic districts. 

* 47 elated, 20 appointed by boards. 

^ Appointed by the state board of education. 

■ $10,000 in Dade County. 

^ Based on M.A, for newly appointed superintendents. 

* Appointed by joint school committee, 
i Graduate credit. 


^ Approved by state superintendent, 

' M.A. in counties over 30,000 population. 

“ Counties of less than 2,000 populatioo only- ^ 

® Appointed commissioner of educatioo witn ^**^*’"^ 

oard. 

o May succeed self once, 
p Median. 

<1 Two appointed by board. 

One of the 46 for two years onl y. 

■ Or exam, upon completion of 2 yeaw- 

37 appointed by county cwt, 57 iWiksi 

Appomted by combined boards of local scbool 
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TABLE 26 


State 


. 

* * 


« * * 


Ark.* 

Calif.. . ■ 
Colo. 

i * * - - 


Del. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho... 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa.... 
Kans... . 

Kv. 

* 

La. 

Maine. . 

Md.. , 

Nlass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Afo. 

Mont. 


w ^ 


^ V * 4 * 


Va.... 
Wash.. 
W.Va. 
Wis.. . 
Wvo.. 


^ ^ \ w * * *■ * * *■ * 

N.H.... 

NJ. 

N.Mex. 

N.Y. 

N C 

N.Dak. 

Ohio. 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

^ Ca 4^4 I 4-1 f44 

*44 h ^ 

S.G. 

S.Dak. 

Tenn. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vt 


Provisions Which Encour.^ge Needed Reorganizatio.n, 1947-48 



Provisions .\s Described in 
Right-Hand Cole-mn 


State Aid Program 


Other than 
State Aid 


I Z 


j 


4 


“1 




X 


X 


X 


* I > < 


X 


X X 

No Information 


.X 


Does Not Apply 
Does Not .A.pply 


X 

X 


X 


i * i i 


X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


Docs Not Apply 

I 

Docs Nor Apply 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


.X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


tl 


X 


X 


X 

X 


x^ 

x*^ 


No Information 
No Information 


X 


4 * * * 


Does Not Apply 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


Does Not Applv 

X ! ' ’ 

I*'- - * - - - ■ - I- 

Does Not Apply 


8 


X 

X 


■ 4 i- i- 


X 

X 


m *■ b- % 


X 


X 

X 


.X 

X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 

X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 


Pron esions W hich Rncourage 
Needed Reorganization as 
Indicated in CIoi.cmns 1-8 


7 


'I 

a. 


4, 


0 


6 . 


7. 


8 


State laws guarantee sufficient 
tunds to enable the reorganized 
districts to maintain at least an 
established minimum school 
program (13).§ 

State aid for transportation as¬ 
sists districts sufficiently to en¬ 
courage reorganization (19). 
State aid for new school build¬ 
ings encourages reorganization 

Reorganized districts receive 
more favorable treatment in 
distribution of state funds than 
do those that do not reorganize 

(9). 

Small schools or small school 
districts are penalized financial¬ 
ly if they continue to oper¬ 
ate (9). 

iM isccllancous provisions (3): 
u) State superv'ision and lead¬ 
ership. 

h) Klethod of reimbursing on 
account of cost of tuition 
penalizes tuition districts. 
Reimbursement plan favors 
joint board operation, 
c) Numerous state appropria¬ 
tions. 

Reorganization can be efTccted 
by order of county board or 
county committee or other lo¬ 
cal official or body (14). 
Reorganization can be effected 
by a majority vote in the pro¬ 
posed district (13). 


§ Numbers in parentheses show the number of states in which state boards of education have been assigned the func¬ 
tions described. 
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TABLE 27 


Provisions Which Discourage Needed Reorganization, 1947-48 


I 


Provisions as Described in 
Right-Hand Column 


I 


S 1 VIE 








Other 



State . 

\id 

Program 


than 









State Aid 


1 

D 


4 

Z) 

6 

f 

1 

S 

1 

' 9 

1 10 

.\la. 

% r 

4 m 


1 



1 

1 

1 



Ari/. 

4 i 

* » 


1 

1__ 

i - ^ ■ 

! 

1 

1 . , . . 

1 ' ' 

1 


J 4 4 

Aik. 








1 . k . 

[ X 



Calif. 




c 

I nl< 

jrrn. 

1 

;Hion 

I 

1 . , , 


C.'olo. 

* P 

« h 

■ .■ 

: X 

X 

X 


X 

■ p ■ 

1 

1 

tv. 

Conn. 

V ^ j 

4 ■ 


1 

1 « * 



1 

X 


i 

i 

Del. 

1 


X 

X 


+ p 


X 

- p ■ 

p * 

11 a. 




Docs Not Apply 




Ct a . 




Docs Not Applv 




Idaiic' . 

\ 

^ - 
-V 

X 

X 


1 X 

! . . . . 

4 4 


1 

1 

Ill . 

X 


1 * * 

X 

X 

X 

i 

1 * T 1 T 

P P ■ 

p ■ 

, X 

I nd . 



% ■■ 

X 

T P P 

X 

1 



f 

f . . - 

Iowa . 

X 





X 

I 

V 

1 V 

1 

v 

Kaiu . 

X 


p p 

X 

X 

X 

1 

1 . . . . 

i X 


* * m 

Kv. 




1 

1 

X 

i X 

1 

■ 



La. 




i L -- ' 1 - , . . 

Does Not Apply 

1 - A p 



Nlainc. . . . 

^ * 

X 

1 ' ■ ‘ 

> • k 

X 

X 

x'^ 

X 


+ -■ r 

Md...... 




Does Not Applv 




Mas:>. 

■ * 

V P 

r 








Mich. 

X 

■ ■ » 


X 

1 

1 . . . 

X 

x'^ 

* » + 


X 

Minn. 

X 




1 

1 

X 




X 

N1 iss. 




- . 

i 

1 " 

\ 

i 




. 

X 



X 

1 ' " 

X 




■ P 4 

■ « 4 

Mont. 

X 

P * 

I * * 

1 . . , 


1 

X 


. > * 

V 

h 4 P 

■ P P 

X 

Nebr. 






X 



X 


Nev.' ..! . : .. 





■ p p 

X 


* p 

N.H. 

. * * 1 




V 

X 

x'' 

y 

■ BP 


.\j. 






X 


X 

+ h « 

h * * 

N.Mcx., . 

. . . 1 

* * -1 

X 

. . . 




p ■ -p 



N.V. 





X 


x'‘ 




N.C. 


X 




4 4 

X 

r 4 ■ 

4 * 

4 h #■ 

iS * Dii k.. 




X 

X 

X 




y 

Ohio. 

X 



X 

X 

X 


P ■ 

h 4 H 


Okla. 


■ * ■ 

4 4 








Oreg. 

■ • . i 

. 

* * 



X 


X 

■ * 4 1 

P 1 ■ 

X 

Pa. . . 

X 

. . . 


X 


X 

xf 

X 



R.I. 

. « . ^ 










S.C. 

A m 1 

X- 
* V 

X 1 

X 


X 


■ I 

X 

P ■ 

■ p p 

S.Dak. 




No 

Infc 

)nm: 

ition 

1 



Tenn. 




No 

Information 




Texas. 

! 

■ ' ■ 1 

* - r 

X 1 

X 1 

X 1 

X 

x^' I 

1 P 4 1 

• ■ 1 

J 4 + 

Utah. 




Does Not Apply 




W . 

X i 




X 

X 

1 

j 



Va. 




M " 1 " 1 -- 1 

Does Not Applv 


* P 

p B P 

Wash. 

X ! 

■ ■ ■ 1 

. . . 1 

4 4 ■ 1 



x'* I 

X 

* * - 1 

+ » -p 

W.Va. 




Docs Not Applv 




Wis. 

* * ' 

1 

* T ^ 

1 

h * 4 

1 

X : 

X^ ! 

F f 1 

T 4 * 

X 

Wvo . 

X 

« - 

4 4 1 

m -p 

■ ■ ■ , 

1 

+ * * 1 

1 

X 1 

ri + * 1 

X 


Irovtsions Which Discourage Needed 
Reorganization as Indicated 
IN Columns 1-10 


1. Too much aid to small schools (14).§ 

2. Aid is granted on the basis of the number 
of teachers employed; if reorganization 
effects a reduction in the number of 

teachers, theie is a loss in total amount 
of state aid (5). 

3. State aid sufficient to enable many small 

districts to operate without local taxes 
(4). 

4. State aid is sufficient to enable many 
small districts to operate with very low 
local tax rates (13). 

5. Too little state aid for transportation (12). 

6 . No state aid for new buildings in reor¬ 
ganized districts (24). 

7. Miscellaneous state aid provisions (10): 

a) Equalization aid based on teaching 
positions regardless of class size or 
basic need for school. 

b) Increased aid to reorganized districts 
not great enough to offset the loss of 
tuition payments formerly received 
by central district. 

c) Financial provisions of Cooperative 
School Act do not make possible ade¬ 
quate program of education in new 
co-operative schools. 

d) Insufficient state aid for school build¬ 
ing construction. 

e) Higher tax rate in larger districts. 

/) Statutory restrictions governing re¬ 
imbursement for transportation. 

g) State aid laws penalize districts which 
consolidate their schools. 

h) Every district has a credit of at least 
25 pupils, but no authorization to de¬ 
termine whether a school district is a 
necessary operating unit. 

0 State aid program is unsettled. 

8 . Majority vote approval required in each 
component district involved in proposed 
reorganization (16). 

9. Percentage of votes larger than a major¬ 
ity required to effect proposed reorgani¬ 
zation (2). 

10 . Rural and urban votes must be counted 
separately and a majority of each re¬ 
quired to effect proposed reorganiza¬ 
tion (9). 


§ Numbers in parentheses show the number of states in 
tions described. 


which state boards of education have been assigned the func 
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TABLE 28 


Requirements ior Lowest Teaching Certifigati-s Auihorize d for 

Elementary and High Scfiool Teachers, 1949 



Sta I E 


f ^ * 


Ariz 

Ark. 


Colo. . 
Conn. 
Del... 


^ h i 


^ d ^ i 


Fla.., 

Oa.. . 

Idaho 
Ill.... 

Ind.. 

Iowa. 

Kans. 

Ky. 

La... 

Maint". 

Md.**. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

M in n. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 


Nev. 

N.H.. .. 

NJ. 

N.Mcx. 

\.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak. 

Ohio. 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

R. I. 

S, C. 

S*Dak. 

Tenn. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vt. 

Va 

Wash. 

W.\'a.. 

Wis.. , . 

Wyo... . 


t. A 


* « r « t 




E L E M E N TA R V T E A C U E RS 


Degree or 
Years College 
Required 


Bac helor s 
0 

Bac helor's 
2 

Bcichclor'.s 

4 

0 

2 

I 2 

Bachelor’s 

Bachelor’s 

1 

0 

2 

i Bachelor’s 

i 2 

! Bachelor’s 

I No State 

m 

1 

1 

i 0 

I 

I 1 

i H.S. Normal 
j 1 

j 4 

Bachelor’s 

I 2 

4 

Bachelor’s 

1 

3 

2 

3 

Bachelor’s 

4 
2 

1 

! 2 


Bachelor’s 

4 

2 

2 

2 


Semester 
Hours Prof’I 
Preparation 


: 0 

■ 24 

12 

24 

No Info. 
30 
30 

29 
9 

18 
1 6 
18 
10 
0 

17 
24 

0 

32 

Certificate 11 

20 

15 

6 

8 

15 

0 

15 

45 

18 
15 
36 
21 

0§§ 

24 

15 

20 

18 

12 

15 

5 

18 

12 

30 
18 
18 

No Info. 
15 
18 
30 


High School Teachers 


Degree or 
Years College 
l^cq'i I ire cl 

Semester 
Hours Prof’l 
Preparation 

B<ich< lor's 

1 0 

Baciieloi 

18 


12 

Bachelor’s ! 

18 

2 

No Info. 

Bachelor's 

1 8 

4 

42 

0 

29 

4 

9 

Bachelor’s 

20 

Bac helor’s 

16 

Bachelor’s 

18 

Bachelor's 

1 5 

4 

15 

*4 

18 

Bachelor’s 

18 

Bac helor’s 

12 

Bac helor’s 

16 

No State C 

ertificate J j 

4 1 

20 

Bachelor’s 

15 

2 

9 

4 

No Info. 

4 

15 

Bachelor’s 

18 

4 

18 

4 

21 

Bachelor’s 

18 

4 

15 

5 

18 

Bachelor’s 

18 

4 

No Info. 

Bachelor’s 

17 

Bachelor’s 

21 

Bachelor’s 

22 

Bachelor’s 

18 

4 

12 

Bachelor’s 

18 

4 

15 

Bachelor’s 

27 

2 

12 

4 

22 

Bachelor’s 

12 

Bachelor’s 

18 

5 

No Info. 

Bachelor’s 

20 

4 

18 

4 

24 


9 6 hours' graduate work. 

|| Plus 24 hours’ graduate work. 

T Some elementary ^rtificates issued on basis of 
cxam^tion to persons with 60 or more hours of college. 
LacmcUng 10 hours of professional preparation. 


** Excludes all emergency or substitute certificates, 
tt Requirements set by local school committees, 
it AuthorLed for small rural schools only. 

§§ Certification by e.xamination. 
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TABLE 29 


Nvmbi^rs and Percentages of Teachers Having Specified Amounts 

OF College Preparation, 1947-48 


Xo COI-I I GE 
Preparation 


0.1-1 .9 Years’ 
College 


State 


! Xo. 

1 

Pc r 1 
Cvni 

X'O. 


Per 

Cent 

Ala. 

1 

1 

1 

5,013 


23.8 

Ariz.■ 

0 

0.0 

11' 


0,3* 

Ark. 

800 

0,2 

2,208 


17 0 

Calif. 

4271 

1 .0t| 

8601 

2.0t 

Colo. 

1 ,027* 

11 .0*1 

467^ 

c 

5.0* 

Conn. 

165* 

1 .0*1 

195* 

1 .9* 

Del. 

0 

0.0 ; 

24^ 


1 .4* 

1 1■ . * . > ■- ■- -1 

0 

0.0 

966 


6.0 

Ct ti. 

1 .813 j 

7,9!| 

2,05211 

8.91 

Idaho. 

i_) 

0 0 ^ 

399' 

< 

10.0* 

Ill.1 

2.489 

0.1 

2,808 


6.9 

Ind. 

450* 

1 .9*1 

3,710'^ 


15.5* 

Iowa.' 

228* 

1 0*1 

11,394' 

c 

50,0* 

Kans. 

455 

3 6 

3,678 


29,9 

Kv. 

876* 

5.0* 

2,802* 

16.1* 

T . I. k * 


4.7 

655 


4.3 

Maine. 

120 * 

1.9* 

685* 

11.1* 

.\Id. 

0 

0.0 

127*K 

2.0* 

Mass. 

348* 

1 5* 

7,340* 

30.0* 

Mich. 

0 

0.0 

2 229|* 

6.8t 

Minn. 

0 

0.0 

4,498" 

L: 

23.7* 

Miss. 

3,756 

23.5 

3,878 


24.3 

Mo. 

611 

2.5 

4,256 


17.7 

Mont. 

0 

0.0 

780 


16.2 

Nebr. 

1 ,375 

10.8 

3,225 


25.5 

Nev. 

8* 

0.7* 

19^ 

r: 

1 .7* 

N.H. 

165;; 

5.611 

1331 


4.6 

N.J. 

0 

0.0 

0 


0.0 

X’.Mcx. 

0 

0.0 

194 


4.3 

X.Y. 

3,596t 

4.8t 

1,193t 

1 .7t 

X.C. 

100* 

0.4* 

873’ 


3.8* 

N.Dak. 

1 ,871 

32.3 

333 


5.8 

Ohio. 

77 

0.2 

1 ,428 


3.5 

Okla. 

0 

0.0 

13 


0.1 

Oreg . 

500* 

5.0* 

500* 

5.0* 

Pa . 

390* 

0.7* 

561* 

1 .0* 

R. I . 

113* 

3.0* 

123 = 


3.3* 

s.c . 

too* 

0.6* 

2,404* 

14,8* 

S.Dak . 

325 

4.7 

2,945 


43.1 

Tenn . 

3,083 

15.1 

1,228 


6 0 

Texas . 

509 

1 1 

963 


2.1 

U tah . 

11 

0-2 

232 


4.6 

Vt . 

117* 

4.6* 

506 = 


19.9* 

Va . 

810 

4.4 

2,034 


11 .0 

Wash . 

§§ 

§§ 

§§ 


§§ 

W.Va . 

0 

0.0 

0 


0.0 

W is . 

0 

0 0 

2,296 


11 .3 

Wyo . 

0 

0.0 

615 = 

¥ 


22.9* 

All states 

27,426 

3.2 

82,853 

9.7 


2 .0-3.9 Years’ 
College 


N^o. 


6,006 

633"' 

4,299 

8,660t 
2 , 335 -^ 
3,385* 
526* 
3,297 
8,488II 
2,078* 
11,967 
6,884* 
5,697* 
2,305 
6,336 * 
4,264 
3,259* 

1 ,910*11 
2,449* 
8,092t* 
6,333* 

1 ,814 
5,824 
2,007 
2,960 
249* 

1 ,298 
9,612 
1,173 
19,772 
4,718* 

1 ,857 
10,819 
3,738 
3,000* 
23,505* 

1,240* 
4,000* 

1 ,441 
6,987 
8,293 
956 
997* 
5,929 
5,515* 
4,820 
7,135 
520* 




239,382 


Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 data. 

§ Included under 0,1-1.9 years’ college. 

I! Includes principals and supervisors. 

^ Baltimore City not included. , , 

** Approximately 2,500 of these have hours of credit equivalent 

to Bachelor's degree. 


Per 

Cent 


28.5 
14.9* 

33.2 

20.Ot 
25.0* 
32.9* 
30.4* 

20.6 
36.8| 
52.0* 

29.2 
28.9* 
25.0* 

18.7 
36.4* 
28 1 
52.6* 
30.1*11 
10.3* 
24.8t* 
33,3* 
11 .4 

24.2 
41 ,8 
23.4 
21 .7* 
44,4| 

38.7 

26.3 

26.5t 

20.3* 

32.1 

26.8 
20.7 
30.0* 
43.4* 
33.3* 
24.5* 

21.1 
34.2 

18.4 

19.1 
39.2* 

32.2 
38.0* 

35.4 
35.2 
19.3* 


28.0 


Bachelor’s 

Degree 


Xo. 


8,826 
2,535* 
4,894 
11,1441 
4,204* 
4,678* 
904* 
10,026 
9,382|| 

1 ,103* 
16,977 
7,501* 
3,418* 
4,312 
6 , 000 * 
8,422 
1 ,843* 
3,678*11 
9,186* 
20,831t* 

7,263* 
6,005 
8,507 
1 ,750 
4,600 
768* 

1,161| 
10,452 
2,541 

34,655t 

16,742* 

l,728tt 

22,617 

11,430 

4,000* 

20,094* 

1 ,893* 
9,035* 

1,902 
7,644 
29,636 
3,472 
808* 
8,372 

9,000*tt 
6,812 
7,294 
1,159* 


381,204 


Per 
Cent 

41 .9 
60.0* 

37.8 
25.Of 
45.0* 
45.5* 
52.3* 

62.8 

40.7 

27.6 
41 .4 
31 .5* 
15.0* 
35.0 
34.5* 

55.6 

90 7 * 

57 9*11 
38^6* 
64.Of* 
38.3* 
37.5 

35.4 

36.4 

36.3 
67.2* 
39.8|| 

42.1 
56.9 
46.5t 
72.0* 

29.8tt 

56.0 

63.1 
40.0* 
37.1* 
50.8* 
55.5* 

27.8 

37.4 

65.8 

69.2 
31 .7* 

45.5 

62.0*tt 

50.1 

36.0 

43.0*1! 



MaSTER’.S Or 

Higher Degree 



44.7 


1.231 
1,048"' 
753 
23,2381 
1 ,308^ 

1 ,861" 
275* 

1 ,685 
1 ,30711 
413* 
6,747 
5,315* 
2,050* 

1 ,559 
1,400* 

1 ,100 
291* 
639*«i 
4,456* 

1,4221* 
891* 
524 
4,831 
269 
500 
98* 

16311 

4,756 

558 

15,390t 

822* 

it 

5,441 

2,916 

2 , 000 * 

9,599* 

357* 

753* 

225 

1,507 

5,607 

345 

117* 

1,271 

it 

1,970 

3,560 

400*i! 


122,968 


5 8 
24 8 ' 

5.8 
52 Ot 

14 II ^ 

15 r 

15 0* 

10.6 

5.7 
10 4* 

16 5 
22 2 ‘ 

9 0" 
12 7 
8.0' 

4 "" 
10 OT 
18.7* 

\ 4 J- < 

4 ^ 1 

4 "* 

9 9 
20.1 
5.6 

4 0 

5 "" 

5 I 

19 2 

12.5 

20 6t 

.3 S' 

+ + 

^ X 

1T'5 
16.1 
20 0 * 
17,8' 
9.6* 

4 6* 

3 3 
7 3 

12.6 

6 9 

4 6' 

6.9 

+ T 
+ + 

14 5 
P.S 
14 

14 4 


tt Includes Master's and 

tt Included in number with Bachelor s degree. 

§§ Included under 2.0-3.9 years Hpcrtpe 

y f Includes all with less than Bachelor ^ degr 
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TABLE 30 


Estimated ]Numbers oe Teachers T'^eedeo for Eeementarv and Secondarv Schools 
IN 1948-49 AND Numbers Completing Teacher Education Programs 

IN State Accredited Institutions, 1947—48 



Elementar\' 


Secondary 


\ 


State 

Needed 
for Nor¬ 
mal Re¬ 
placement 

Total 

Needed 

Prepared 
in 4-Vr. 
College 
Programs 

Total 

Prepared 

2 Vrs." Col. 
or Longer 

Needed 
for Nor¬ 
mal Re¬ 
placement 

1 

Total 

Needed 

Prepared 
in 4-\ r. 
College 
Programs 

Total 

Prepared 

2 Vrs.' Col. 
or Longer 


No Info. 

No Info. 

525* 

85U* 

No In to. 

No Info, 

1 ,275^^ 

2 , 475 * 

l2 *• * * ' 

216 

717 

124 

124 

109 

219 

1 86 

1 80 

Ark. 

750 

4,150 

No Into. 

No Info. 

250 

1 ,200 

No Info. 

No Info. 

^^2^1 if, * t ^ ^ 

960 

10,376 

870 

870 

640 

4,375 

1 ,505 

1 ,505 

Colo. 

No Info. 

No Info. 

794 

302 

No I n fo. 

No Info. 

662 

662 

Conn. 

360 

1,035 

178 

178 

145 

170 

168 

168 

Del. • 

91 

263 

24 

24 

59 

103 

49 

49 

Fla. 

1 ,200 

2,200 

130 

No Info, 

800 

1 ,300 

441 

No Info. 

Ga ... - 

3,957 

6,357 

125 

595 

1 ,319 

2,519 

511 

51 1 

Idaho... - 

467 

1 ,527 

0 

168 

233 

7^7 

159 

159 

Ill . 

3,000 

7,100 

800 

2,200 

800 

1 .400 

1,200 

1 200 

Ino*. * * . * ^ 

600 

2,975 

189 

189 

300 

1 ,425 

1 ,600 

1 ,600 

Iowa. 

1 ,500 

3,600 

164 

729 

2,500 

3,200 

1 ,600 

1 ,600 

Kans. 

1 ,069 

1,719 

87 

217 

580 

955 

662 

662 

Ky. 

1 .290 

7,195 

166 * 

641 * 

1x0 

615 

727* 

727 * 


300 

2,790 

170 

320 

200 

1 ,760 

255 

255 

Maine.... 

450 

1,644 

111 

169 

150 

299 

248 

310 

Md.. - 

750 

1 ,745 

150 

150 

753 

1 ,480 

353 

353 

Mass..... 

878 § 

1,116§ 

174§|1 

174§1| 

327^ 

6541] 

280 111] 

280 111 ; 

Mich. 

2,200 

7,700 

600 

900 

1 ,200 

I ,700 

1 ,400 

1 ,400 

Minn. 

1 ,500 

4,205 

104 

531 

700 

1 ,560 

1 ,515 

1 ,515 

Miss. 

1,318 

1 ,428 

191 

523 

398 

436 

No Info. 

1 ,039 

Mo. 

1,672 

No Info. 

299 

633 

1 ,424 

No Info. 

1 ,166 

1,166 

Mont. 

325 

975 

38 

164 

175 

325 

250 

250 

Nebr. 

1 ,800 

3,500 

163 

439 

800 

1,150 

805 

805 

Nev. 

200 

250 

24 

29 

50 

70 

25 

25 

N.H. 

200 

561 

33 

33 

150 

279 

134 

134 

N.J. 

1,165 

3,034 

268 

268 

659 

1,675 

661 

661 

N.Mex. . . 

550 

780 1 

85** 

283** 

200 

289 

252** 

913** 

N.Y. 

1 ,400 

3,300 

988 tt 

988tt 

1 ,200 

3,010 

1,891tt 

l,891tt 

N.C. 

1,100 

3,558 

679 

679 

450 

1 ,151 

1 ,633 

1 ,633 

N.Dak.. . . 

400 

1 ,090 

0 

150t 

300 

505 

253t 

2531 

Ohio. 

3,000 

6,909 

700 

950 

1 ,200 

2,251 

2,200 

2,200 

Okla. 

1 ,000 

2,700 

456 

1 ,068 

500 

1 ,300 

1,354 

1,354 

Oreg,.... 

900 

3,700 

0 

300 

100 

400 

500 

500 

Pa. 

2,400 

4,550 

1 ,142 

1 ,142 

1 ,890 

3,240 

4,292 

4,292 

R.I. 

No Info. 

150 

51 

51 

No Info. 

50 

76 

76 

s.c . 

800 

i 1 ,421 

290* 

390* 

500 

939 

810* 

810* 

S.Dak. 

160 

1 990 

18* 

176* 

80 

310 

331 * 

331* 

Tenn. 

870 

6,667 

191 

443 

308 

1 ,504 

1 ,416 

1 ,416 

Texas. .. . 

1 ,800 

7,280 

835 

No Info. 

925 

2,522 

249 

No Info. 

Utah. 

400 

2,100 

274 

274 

250 

475 

489 

489 

Vt 

180 

400 

49 

92 

90 

150 

239 

239 

Va. 

933 

6,460 

365 

365 

352 

1 ,059 

1 ,062 

1 ,062 

Wash. 

600 

1 ,300 

385 

385 

500 

600 

220 

220 

W.Va. 

700 

3,650 

232 

395 

300 

940 

869 

869 

Wis. 

No Info. 

No Info. 

292 

762 

No Info. 

No Info. 

1 ,436 

1 ,436 

Wyo. 

250 

490 

No Info. 

No Info. 

200 

300 

No Info. 

No Info. 


t 1946^7^^ state authorities. 

§ Grades 1—9. 

tochers colleges only; 20 per cent of elem 

50 per cent high school teach< 
prepared m other colleges. 


^ Grades 10-12. 

** Actual student enrolment in teacher preparation 
courses 1948"4-9- 

tt Excludes Columbia, New York, and Fordham Uni¬ 
versities. 
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TABLE 31 


Estimated Numbers of Teachers Needed for Grades K-12 in 1948-49 and Numbers Com 
PLET iNG Teacher Education Programs in State Accredited Institutions in 1947-48 


Total Elementary and Secondary 


State 

Needed for 
Normal 
Replacement 

Total 

Needed 

Prepared in 
4-Yr. College 
Programs 

Ala. 

1,981 

11,867 

1,800* 

Ariz. 

325 

936 

310 

Ark 

1,000 

5,350 

1 ,008 

Calif. 

1 ,600 

14,751 

2,375 

Colo. 

500 

2,460 

886 

Conn. 

505 

1,205 

346 

Del. 

150 

366 

73 

Fla. 

2,000 

3,500 

571 

Ga. 

5,276 

8,876 

636 

Idaho. 

700 

2,260 

159 

Ill. 

3,800 

8,500 

2,000 

Ind. 

900 

4,400 

1,789 

Iowa. 

4,000 

6,800 

1 ,764 

Kans. 

1,649 

2,674 

749 

K V. 

1,500 

7,810 

893* 

La. 

500 

4,550 

425 

Maine. 

600 

1,943 

359 

Md. 

1,503 

3,225 

503 

Mass. 

1,205 

1,770 

454 § 

Mich. 

3,400 

9,400 

2,000 

Minn. 

2,200 

5,765 

1,619 

Miss. 

1,716 

1,864 

No Info. 

Mo. 

3,096 

No Info. 

1,465 

Mont. 

500 

1,300 

288 

Nebr. 

2,600 

4,650 

968 

Nev. 

250 

320 

49 

N.H. 

350 

840 

167 

NJ. 

1 ,824 

4,709 

929 

N.Mex. 

750 

1 ,069 

33711 

N.Y. 

2,600 

6,310 

2,87911 

N.C. 

1 ,550 

4,709 

2,312 

N.Dak. 

700 

1 ,595 

253t 

Ohio. ... . 

4,200 

9,160 

2,900 

Ok la. 

1,500 

4,000 

1,810 

Oreg. 

1,000 

4,100 

500 

Pa. 

4,290 

7,790 

5,434 

R.I. 

123 

200 

127 

S.C . 

1 ,300 

2,360 

1 ,100* 

•S.Dak. 

240 

1,300 

349* 

Tcnn. 

1 ,178 

8,171 

1,607 

Texas. 

2,725 

9,802 

1,084 

Utah. 

650 

2,575 

763 

Vt. 

270 

550 

288 

Va. 

1,285 

7,519 

1 ,427 

Wash. 

1,100 

1,900 

605 

W.Va. 

1,000 

4,590 

1,101 

Wis . 

No Info. 

No Info. 

1 ,728 

Wvo.. 

* 

450 

790 

103 


Total Prepared 
2 Yrs.’ College 
or Longer 


3,325* 
310 
1,454 
2,375 
964 
346 
73 
633 
1,106 
327 
3,400 
1,789 
2,329 
879 
1,368* 
575 
479 
503 
454§ 
2,300 
2,046 
1,562 
1,799 
414 
1 ,244 
54 
167 
929 
1,19611 
2,879^ 
2,312 
4031 
3,150 
2,422 
800 
5,434 
127 

1 , 200 * 
507* 
1,859 
No Info. 
763 
331 
1 ,427 
605 
1,264 
2,198 
No Info. 


Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 data. 

§ State teachers colleges only; 20 per cent of elementary 
teachers and over 50 per cent of high school teachers are 
prepared in other colleges. 


Actual student enrolment in teacher preparation 

““Tl'icludes Columbia, New York, and Fordham Uni- 
versities. 
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1 ABLE 



Estimated Numbers of White and Negro Teachers Need in in 1948-49 and Numbers Com¬ 
pleting Teacher Education Programs in 1947-48 in States 

WITH Segregated School Svsiems 



State 


Needed for 
Normal 
Replacement 


W 


N 


! ( > FAL. 
N L F DI D 


PkI PARi-.r> IN 

4-\'i,ar hoi 

Pki^G R AMS 


\V 


N 


\V 


N 


A. LW 


!iIt. ntai \ 


l i) ! A! PRFPARI D 
2 \ I ARs' Ca c;e 
t linger 


\v 


N 


Ala . 

1 .167S 

814§ 

7,in§ 

Del. . 


82 

9 

252 

Fla. 

900 

300 

1 ,650 

Gs,, 

3,531§ 

1 N45§ 

5.931§ 

Ky. 

1 ,250 

40 

7,150 

Lh* 

175 

125 

1 ,505 

Md. 

591 

1 59 

1 ,432 

Miss. 

635 

683 

688 

Mo . 



!l 

ll 

N.C . 

1,000 

100 

3,296 

Okla . 



ll 


s.c. 

500 

300 

762 

Tenn . 

750 

120 

6,237 

Texas.... 

1,500 

300 

6,300 

Va . 

639 

294 

5,395 

W.Va . 

1 

J 


ii 

II 

» 


Ala . 

4T 

l| 

‘,1 

4 

! 

1 

Dei. 

53 

6 


97 

Fla. 

600 

200 

9 

73 

Ga....... 

ti 

•T 

11 

4 

T 

1 

Ivy #-**.** 

200 

10 

600 

Ld ... . ... 

100 

100 

970 

Md. 

638 

115 

1 ,281 

Miss. 

341 

57 

i 369 

Mo . 

II 

11 

i 


N C 

* ' * • ... 

400 

50 

9 

'36 

Okla . 

II 

1 

1 

1 


s.c . 

300 

200 

1 

6 

i95 

Tenn . 

275 

33 

1 ,451 

Texas. . , . 

800 

125 

2,050 

Va. 

236 

116 

823 

W.Va . 

ii 

’1 

;i 

1 



4 


4 , I 

I J 

I 

'ii' 

I t I 

iO ! 

5 50 

93 

2.945§ 

1 

1 

45 

166* 

I,285 I 

130 

313 

92 

740 

li 

123 

¥ 

262 

J 

211 

i 

659 

150* 

430 

1 19 

980 

1 , 

I .065 

217 

ll 

220 

■ 


2 5 0 

14 

35 

1 

11 

40 

58 

08 

468 

11 

140* 

72 

148 

12 


B. Sccondarv 


«T 

l! 

6 

325 

41 

iJ 

15 

790 

199 

67 

215 

244 

53 

472 

236 


! 

i 


1 ,1 50* 
1 5 
429 



1 25* 

34 

12 

l| 

534 = 


195 60 

242 1 1 1 

No Info. 


II I 
1 ,061 

500* ! 
1,263 i 


310* 
1 53 


650 412 

628 I 241 


40U* 

1 4 0 • ^ 

10 

1 i-l- 

No 

I n fo. 

i 

i| 

1 \ 

624* 

17 

130 

190 

92 

58 


211 : 468 


1 90* 
346 


200 * 

97 


No Info. 


217 

337 


148 

58 



2,150* 
15 


325* 

34 


No Info 


674* 

195 

242 

929 


1 ,061 
1 1 

500* 

1 .263 

No Info 
650 
628 


!l 

53* 

60 

1 1 1 
110 


572 


310* 

153 

•A 

412 

241 


^Estimated by state authorities. 
§ Includes secondary. 


II breakdown for white and Xegro not gix en. 
included in elementary. 
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TABLE 33 


Rank of States on (1) Ratios of Elementary and Secondary Teachers Prepared in 4 V' 
College Programs, 1947-48, to Number of Elementary and Secondary Teachers N — 
FOR Normal Replacement, 1948-49 and (2) Ratio of Total Teachers Prepared in Coli 
Programs of Two Years or Longer, 1947-48, to Total Number of Teachers Needed 1948-40 



Ratio of Teachers Prepared in 4-Year College Pro¬ 
grams, 1947-48, TO the Number of Teachers 
Needed for Normal Replacement, 1948-49 


Eicmcntarv 


Secondary 


Ratio of Total Elementary 
AND Secondary Teachers 
Prepared in 2-Year or 
Longer Programs, 1947-43 
TO Total Teachers Needed 
IN Grades K-12, 1948-49 


tvcill k 

■ State 

' Per Cent 

Rank 

State 

Per Ccni 

Rank 

' State 

j Per Ccr 

i. 

Calif. 

1 90.6 

1. 

Ind. 

533.3 

1 . . 

N Mex 

111 01 


N.Y. 

70.6§ 

2. 

Oreg. 

500.0 

2 . 

Miss. 

J i 1 . V' 

83.8 

j . 

j Utah 

68.5 

3 

Tenn. 

459.7 

3 . 

Pa. 

69 8 

4 . 

■ Wash. 

64.2 

4. 

S.Dak. 

413.8 

4 . 

R I 


S . . 

N.C. 

61 .7 

5. 

N.C. 

362 9 

5 

Okla 

0 J. J 

An A 

6. 

Ai iz. 

57.4 

6. 

Ky. 

346.2 

6. 

Vw/ckicl • 

Vt. 

DU , 0 

60.2 

/ 

1 La. 

56.7 

7. 

Va. 

301 .7 

7 

s c 

'iO ft 

8. 

1 Conn. 

49.4 

8. 

W.Va. 

289.7 

0 

k ■ ri * # 

N.C. 

49.1 

9. 

j Pa. 

47.6 

9. 

Okla. 

270.8 

9. 

N Y 

4S AS 

10. 

Texas 

46.4 

^ * + ■■ p ■ f- * 

Vt. 

265.6 

10. 

Ind. 

40.7 

11. 

Okla. 

45.6 

11. 

Calif. 

235.2 

11. 

Ill. 

40.0 

12. 

Va. 

39.1 

12. 

Pa. 

227 1 

12. 

Colo 

39 2 

13. 

S.C. 

36.3 

13. 

Minn. 

216 .4 

13. 

S Dak 

39 0 

14. 

W.Va. 

33 1 

14. 

Utah 

195 6 

14. 

Nlinn 

35 5 

15. 

Ind. 

31 .5 

15. 

Ohio 

183.3 

15. 

Ohio 

34.4 

16. 

1 Mich. 

27.3 

16. 

Ariz. 

170.6 

16. 

Iowa 

34.3 

17. 

Vt. 

27 2 

17. 

Maine 

165.3 

17. 

Ariz. 

33 1 

18. 

Ill. 

26.7 

18. 

S.C. 

162.0 

18. 

Kans. 

32.9 

19. 

Del. 

26.4 

19. 

N.Y. 

157.6§ 

19.5. 

Mont. 

31 .8 

20. 

Maine 

24.7 

20. 

Ill. 

150 0 

19.5. 

Wash, 

31 .8 

21. 

Ohio 

23.3 

21. 

Mont. 

142.9 

21. 

Utah 

29 6 

9 ? 

, m * t * * m 

N.J. 

23.0 

22. 

La. 

127.5 

22. 

Conn. 

28.7 

23. 

Tenn. 

22.0 

23. 

N.Mex. 

126.011 

23. 

Ala. 

28 0 

24 5 . 

Md. 

20 0 

24. 

Mich. 

116.7 

24. 

W.Va. 

27.5 

24,5. 

Nev. 

20.0 

25. 

Conn. 

115.9 

25. 

Ark. 

27,2 

26. 

Mass. 

19 8 


26. 

Kans. 

114.1 

26. 

Nebr. 

26 8 

27. 

Mo. 

17 9 


27. 

Nebr. 

100.6 

27. 

Mass. 

25 6: 

28. 

N.H. 

16.5 

90 

^ p i i- ■ 

N.J. 

100.3 

28. 

N.Dak. 

25.3 

29. 

N.Mex. 

15.5f 

29. 

N.H. 

89.3 

29. 

Maine 

24.7 

30 ... 

NIiss. 

14 5 

30 

Mass. 

85.6 


30. 

Mich. 

24.5 

31. 

Kv. 

12 9 

31. , 

N.Dak. 

84.3' 


31. 

Tenn. 

22.8 

32. 

Mont. 

11 .7 

32. 

Del. 

83.1 

32.5. 

Del. 

19.9 

33. 

S.Dak. 

11 .3 

33. 

Mo. 

81 .9 

32.5. 

N.H. 

19.9 

34. 

Iowa 

10.9 

34 

Idaho 

68.2 

34. 

N.J. 

19.7 

35. 

Fla. 

10 8 

35. 

Iowa 

64.0 

35. 

Oreg. 

19 5 

36. 

Nebr. 

9.1 

36. 

Fla. 

55.1 

36. 

Va. 

19.0 

37 

Kans 

8 1 

37. . 

Ne v< 

50.0 

37. 

Fla. 

18.1 

38. 

Minn. 

6.9 

38. 

Md. 

46.9 

38. 

Kv. 

17.5 

39. 

Ga. 

3.2 

39. 

Wash. 

44.0 

39. 

Nev. 

16 9 

41 

Idaho 

0 0 

40 

Ga. 

38.7 

40. 

Calif. 

16.1 

41 

N Dak 

0 0 

41. 

Texas 

26.9 

41. 

Md. 

15 6 

W R. ^ V p-a* 

41. 

Ore^. 

0.0 

* R * * .a-fft 

Ala. 

No Info. 

42. 

Idaho 

14 5 


Ala. 

No Info. 


Ark. 

No Info. 

43. 

La. 

12 6 


Ark. 

No Info 



Colo. 

No Info. 

44. 

Ga* 

12.5 

■V ^ 


Colo. 

No Info 



Miss. 

No Info. 


Mo. 

No Into. 


R.I. 

No Info. 


R.I. 

No Info. 


Texas 

No Info* 


Wis. 

No Info. 

h 


Wis. 

No Info. 


Wis. 

No Info. 


Wyo. 

No Info. 


Wyo. 

No Info, j 


Wyo. 

No Into. 


§ Excludes those prepared at Columbia, New York, high-schoo! teachers are prepared in other colleges 

and Fordham Universities. sachusetts. t^rher orepara 

II Based on number prepared in state teachers colleges H Based on actual student enrolment 

only; 20 per cent of elementary and over SO per cent of tion courses, 1948-49. 
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TABLE 34 


Average Annual Salaries of Teachers (Including Principals and Supervisors) 

1937-38, 1941-42, 1945-46, and 1947-48§ 


Average Annual Salaries of Teachers 


State 


Ala... . 
Ariz. . . 
Ark.. . . 
Calil-- . 
Colo... 
Conn. . 
Del.. . . 
Fla.. . . 
Ga.. . . 
Idaho. 
Ill*. *. 
Ind.. . . 
Iowa. . 
K.ans. . 
Ky.. . . 
La.. . . 
Maine. 
Md.. . . 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Minn.. 
Miss.. . 
Mo.. . . 
Mont.. 
Nebr.. 
Nev. . . 
N.H.. . 
N.J.. . . 
N. Mex. 

N.Y.. . 
N.G.. . 
N.Dak. 
Ohio. . 
Okla.. . 
Oreg. . 
Pa. 

R. I.. . . 

S. G. . .. 
S.Dak.. 
Tcnn.. 
Texas. 
Utah. . 

Vt. 

Va., , . 
Wash. . 
W. Va.. 
Wis.. . . 
Wyo.. . 


Med ians 


1937-38 

Rank 

1 

1941-42 

Rank 

1945-46 

Rank 

1947-48 

Ran 

$ 710 

45 

S 755 

44 

SI,239 

44 

SI,909* 

41 

1 ,535 

13 

1 ,653 

13 

2,167 

1 1 

3,298* 

5 

571 

47 

678 

46 

1,094 

46 

1,548 

47 

2,201 

i 2 

No Information 

2,600 

2 

3,400 

2 

1 ,294 

19 

1,417 I 

19 

1 ,822 

23 

2,409* 

25 

1 ,862 


1 ,932 

4 

2,393 

6 

3,067 

8 

1 ,623 

8 

1 ,741 

9 

2,202 

10 

2,663 

20 

1 ,003 

31 

1,130 

27 

1 ,719 

26 

2,641 

21 

715 

44 

806 

43 

1 ,081 

47 

1,715 

44 

1 ,087 

26 

1,115 

29 

1 ,672 

30 

2,220 

29 

1 ,608 

9 

1 ,807 

7 

2,280 

8 

2,780 

16 

1 ,375 

16 

1 ,505 

15 

2,143 

13 

2,825 

15 

932 

34 

1 ,061 

32 

1,676 

28.5 

2,050 

yi 

903 

35 

1,021 

34 

1 ,666 

31 

2,152 

32 

835 

39 

936 

38 

1 ,295 

42 

1 ,865 

42 

982 

: 32 

1 ,086 

31 

1,537 

36 

2,199 

31 

860 

; 

1 ,000 

37 

1 ,409 

41 

2,000 

38 

1 ,564 

12 

1,713 

11 

2,262 

9 

3,335* 

3 

2,009 

1 3 

2,049 

o 

2,512 

4 

2,960 

10 

1 ,586 

' 11 

1 ,671 

12 

2,337 

7 

2,950* 

12 

1 ,185 

22 

1 ,288 

21 

1 ,878 

21 

2,536 

23 

479 

; 48 

517 

47 

856 

48 

1 ,293 

48 

1 ,134 

1 23 

1 ,223 

24 

1 ,793 

25 

2,133 

33 

1 ,077 

27 

1 ,224 

23 

1 ,838 

22 

2,699 

18 

813 

40 

854 

40 

1 ,514 

39 

1 ,919 

40 

1 ,465 

' 15 

1 ,644 

14 

1 ,992 

19 

3,018 

9 

1 ,258 

21 

1 ,293 

20 

1 ,530 

37.5 

2,294 

28 

2,006 

4 

2,157 

2 

2,484 

5 

3,073 

7 

1 ,090 

25 

1,190 

25 

1 ,970 

20 

2,958 

11 

2,322 

1 

2,618 

1 

2,946 

1 

3,450* 

1 

897 

36 

1 ,019 

35 

1 ,602 

35 

2,125* 

34 

684 

46 

750 

45 

1 ,469 

40 

1 ,573 

46 

1 ,506 

14 

1 ,747 

8 

2,091 

16 

2,760 

17 

1 ,027 

29 

1 ,120 

28 

1 ,796 

24 

2,209 

30 

1 ,286 

20 

1 ,430 

17 

2,164 

12 

2,902 

14 

1,593 

10 

1 ,724 

10 

2,124 

14 

2,666 

19 

1 ,756 

6 

1 ,830 

6 

2,098 

15 

3,085 

6 

734 

42 

820 

42 

1,152 

45 

1 ,762 

43 

752 

41 

844 

41 

1 ,530 

37 5 

1 ,932 

39 

726 

43 

880 

39 

1 ,287 

43 

1 ,649 

45 

1,013 

30 

1 ,091 

30 

1 ,640 

33 

2,594 

22 

1 ,313 

17 

1 ,431 

16 

2,012 

17 

2,916 

13 

952 

33 

1 ,001 

36 

1 ,692 

27 

2,051 i 

36 

886 

37 

1 ,054 

3a 

1,615 

34 

2,062 

35 

1 ,746 

7 

1 ,920 

5 

2,547 

3 

3,313 

4 

1 ,096 

24 

1 ,265 

22 

1 ,67 6 

28.5 

2,364 

26 

1 ,307 

18 

1 ,428 

18 

2,002 1 

18 

2,471* 

24 

1 ,053 

28 

1,145 

26 

1 ,654 

32 

2,340 

i 

27 


* Estimated by state authorities. 

5 Data for 1937—38, 1941-42, and 1945-46 were ob¬ 
tained from the U.S. Office of Education Biennial Surveys 


and checked by state authorities. Figures for 1947—43 w 
obtained from state departments of education. 
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TABLE 35 


Average Annual Salaries of Teachers Adjusted by Consumers’ Price Indices§ (Inclining 

Principals and Supervisors), 1937-38, 1941-42, 1945-46, and 1947-48|| 


St.ATE 

1937-38 

1941-42 

1945-46 

1947-48 

Ala. 

S o97 

S 666 

$ 937 

$1,133* 

Ariz..1 

1 ,506 

1 ,459 

1 ,638 

1 ,957=*= 

Ark.: 

560 

598 

827 

919 

Calif. 

2,160 

No Info, 

1,965 

2,018 

Colo. 

1 ,270 

1 ,251 

1,377 

1,430* 

Conn.. 

1 ,827 

1 ,705 

1,809 

1 ,820 

DC. 

1 ,593 

1 ,537 

1 ,664 

1 ,580 

Fla. 

984 

997 

1 ,299 

1 ,567 

Ga. 

702 

711 

817 

1 ,018 

Idaho. 

1 ,067 

984 

1,264 

1 ,318 

Xll-T**-' * + *.. ■ 

1 ,578 

1 ,595 

1,723 

1 ,650 

Ind.. . 

1 ,349 

1 ,328 

1 ,620 

1 ,677 

Iowa. 

915 

936 

1,267 

1,217 

Kans. 

886 

901 

1 ,259 

1 ,277 

Kv. 

819 

826 

979 

1 ,107 

LSr. 

964 

959 

1 ,162 

1 ,305 

Maine. 

844 

883 

1,065 

1 ,187 

Md. 

1 ,535 

1 ,512 

1 ,710 

1,979* 

Mass. 

1 ,972 

1 ,808 

1,899 

1 ,757 

Mich. 

1 ,557 

1 ,475 

t ,767 

1,751* 

Minn.. 

1 ,163 

1,137 

1 ,420 

1,505 

Miss. 

470 

456 

647 

767 

Mo. 

1,113 

1,079 

1 ,355 

1,266 

Mont. 

1 ,057 

1 ,080 

1 ,389 

1 ,602 

Ncbr. 

798 

754 

1,144 

1,139 

Nev'. 

1 ,438 

1 ,451 

1 ,506 

1 ,791 

N.H. 

1,235 

1 ,141 

1,157 

1,361 

NJ. 

1 ,969 

1 ,904 

1,878 

1 ,824 

N.Mex. 

1 ,070 

1 ,050 

1 ,489 

1,756 

N Y 

AT*.X**»t**. * 

2,279 

2,311 

2,227 

2,048* 

N.C. 

880 

899 

1 ,211 

1,261* 

N.Dak. 

671 

662 

1 ,110 

934 

Ohio. 

1 ,478 

1 ,542 

1 ,581 

1,638 

Okla. 

1 ,008 

989 

1 ,358 

1 ,311 

Orcg. 

1 ,262 

1 ,262 

1 ,636 

1,722 

Pa. 

1 ,563 

1 ,522 

1,606 

1 ,582 

R.I. 

1 ,723 

1 ,615 

1 ,586 

1 ,831 

S C 

720 

724 

871 

1,046 

S.Dak... 

738 

745 

1,157 

1,147 

Tenn. 

712 

111 

973 

979 

Texas. 

994 

963 

1 ,240 

1 ,540 

Utah.. . . . 

1 ,289 

1 ,263 

1 ,521 

1 ,731 

Vt 

W Stm * m * W m m W W • 

934 

883 

1,279 

1 ,217 

Va. 

870 

930 

1,221 

1 ,224 

Wash.. . 

1 ,714 

1 ,695 

1,925 

1,966 

W.Va. 

1 ,076 

1,116 

1,267 

1,403 

Wis. 

1,283 

1 ,260 

1,513 

1 ,466* 

VVyo. 

1,033 

1 ,011 

1,250 

1,389 

Medians. 

SI,073 

SI ,079 

$1,357 

81,448 


Estimated by state authorities. II Adjustments were 

^ Consumers’ Price Indices of Bureau of Labor Statis- for the selected years as 

tics. An average of the monthly indices from September 
through August was used for each of the selected years. 

See p. 23. 


Gain or Loss 
1937-38 TO 1947-48 


Amount 

Per Cent 

S436* 

62 5* 

451* 

29 9* 

359 

64.1 

-142 

- 6.6 

160* 

12.6* 

- 7 

- 0 4 

- 13 

- 0.8 

583 

59.2 

316 

45.1 

251 

23 5 

72 

4.6 

328 

24.3 

302 

33.0 

391 

44.1 

288 

35.2 

341 

35.4 

343 

40 6 

444* 

28.9* 

-215 

-10.9 

194* 

12.4* 

342 

29.4 

297 

63.2 

153 

13.7 

545 

51 .6 

341 

42.7 

353 1 

24.5 

126 

10 2 

-145 

- 7.4 

686 ; 

64.1 

-231* ' 

-10.r 

381* ; 

43.3* 

263 1 

39.2 

160 

10.8 

303 

30.1 

460 

36 5 

19 

1.2 

108 

6.3 

326 

45.3 

409 

55.4 

267 

37.5 

546 

54 9 

442 

34 3 

283 

30.3 

354 

40.7 

252 

14 7 

1 

327 

1 30 4 

183* 

14.3* 

356 

34 4 

1 _ 

S310 

30.4 


applied to average annual salaries 
shown in Table 34. 
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TABLE 36 

Numbers and Percentages of Teachers in Design ated Sai art 

(Excluding Non-tcaching Principals and Supervisors) 


Bracket's. 1947—48 



State 


BelonvSI.SOO ISI,500-81,799, SI .800-82,399 


t 1 

2,4(HWS2,999 I S3 ,1)00,(ino : 




No. 


A.1 .. 

j.\riz. 

A.rk* . • • • 
Calif. - . - 
Colo... . 
Conn. . . 

Del. 

Fla. 

Ga.... * • 

Idaho,. - 

Ill. 

Ind.. •'• 

Iowa. . . 
Kans., - 
Ivy •. • ■»• 

La. 

Maine . . 

iV'Iass. .. . 


10 


Minn. . . 
Miss.. . . 
Mo.. . . 
Mont. . . 
Nebr.. . . 
Nev. 

N.H_ 

N.J. 

N.Mex. . 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak.. 
Ohio. . . 
Okla.. , . 
Oreg... 
Pa,. , . . 

R T 

-^L 4 * « ^ 

s.c_ 

S.Dak. - 
Tenn... 
Texas. . 
Utah. . 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash, . 
W.Va.. 
Wis.. . . 
Wyo., . 


5,316 
0 

6,415 

n 

605^^ 
147^* 

0 
0 
749 
80^ 
3,170 
0 

1 ,823* 
2,74U 
9,446* 
3,030 
339* 
17e* 
47* 
400* 
714* 
11 ,340* 

h 

b 

3,150* 

0 

0 

0 

I 103 
0 

1,890‘* 
3,000* 
96 
2 ,645 
0 
0 
0 

5,616^ 

1 ,595 
7,628* 
1 ,865* 
0 
0 

3,356 
0 

429» 
1 ,934 
100 * 


Per 
Ce n t 

26.0 
0.0 
49 3 
0 .0 
6.9*^ 

1 .5‘i 
0.0 
0.0 
46 6 
2 . 0 * 
7 .7 
0.0 
8 . 0 * 
33.6^ 
54.2* 
20 .0 
5.5* 


No. 


Per 

CE'nt 


0.3« 


0 

1 

3 

72 


2* 

2* 

7* 

9* 


'3,499 

0 

2,660 
0 

1 ,456^^' 

18* 

2,578 

8,981 

336* 

3 ,846 
113* 
i5,241* 

1 ,632^ 
■3,706* 
3,485 
1 ,734* 

I 16«* 

I 307* 
.2,500* 
i2,199* 
, 2 , 010 * 


17 . 

0 

20 . 
0. 
16 
0 
1 

16 

39 

8 

9 

0 

23 

19 

21 

23 

28 

0 

1 

7 

1 I 
12 


h 

h 

26.5* 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
2.6 
0.0 
8 . 1 >* 


42 

0 

14 


7* 

2 

6 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
37 0* 
23.4 
37.3* 
4.1* 
0.0 
0.0 
18 2 
0 .0 
6.9^ 
9.8 
3.7* 


h 
h 

2,800* 

0 

73c* 

0 

77 

0 

i5,1491* 

■ 3 , 543 * 

1,176 
1 ,976 
0 
63 

0 

7,900* 
2,257 
5,232* 
4,865* 
0 

1,174* 
5,130 
0 

8661 
3,807 
76* 


1 

0 
4 
0 
6*' 

2^' 

0* 

1 
0 

4* 

4 

A ^ 

’ 0 * 

.9^ 
.3* 
.0 
.0* 
3^^ * 

.3* 
.5* 
.6* 
.9* 

h 
h 

. 5 * 
0,0 
2.5^* 
0.0 
1 .9 
0.0 
22.11* 
50.4* 
2.9 
10.9 
0.0 
1 2“* 
0.0 
52.1‘ 

33.1 
25.6* 
10 .8* 

0.0 
46.1* 
27.8 
0.0 
14 .Qi 

19.2 
2 . 8 * 


No. 


Pe 1 

C\'nt 


8,116 

0.5 

2,795 

0 

3 ,12')'' 

1.169 
541 * 

1 ,686 
1,521 

T 417* 

5,095* 
7,975 

2 ,680' 
3,190’ 






39 

I 

21 

0 
“ 

1 I 

31 
10 

6 

60 
20 
21 
35.0* 

32 81 


5 

0 

90 

-7 

j 

3* 

6 
O 

4* 

5 

J) 


|18 


T 


Xo. 

2 , J) J>6 
1 ,2.^6 
7 10 
14,956 
2 ,006^' 
2.897 

10 .024 
1 ,609 
1 ,016 * 
8,896 
7.427* 
4 , 102 * 
882'‘ 
50"’ ' 


Pci 

c:cni 


11 

29 

5 

29 

23 


4 

8 

D 

0 

0"' 


X*.) . 

1 , l Ou 

2 ,020 
’437 

3,‘>81 
1 .21 1 


Per 

CVnit 


Xo 


Pe r 
C 'c n t 






4^ 

I 3 

46 

13 



4 

0 

0 
8‘^ 
6 


"8 

8”^ 

h 


13.151 

^ 'I 

.■> o :> 




0 4 

20 8 
i.) 

25 .0 
3.8‘- 
12.0 


44 

. 

7 • 

1 ’ 402 * 

23 

3* 

1 * , 

0 

■■ 

1 " 

1 

6 2 

. j 

! 1,686^ 

! 10 . 

6'^ 

1. 


h 


0 

' 182 

i 0 

8 

(.) 

0 

0 

25 

4* 

148* 

1 7 

7 

i 

1 * 

0 

, 1 * 

21 

-- 

,12,339 

:30 

1 

4,336 

|10 

6 

A 1 

1 


5^^ 

8^ 

3.41^* 

*14 

. 4* 


18 

10 


0 • 
81 

9* 


7> 


4,545 

30.0 

2 _, .> 

1 D V 

2,911’* 

47.0 * 

“ ’934’*' 

15 0 * 

603^* 

9.5’--* 

1 ,865“* 

29.1“* 

4,086 * 

17,3’'’ 

6,519* ; 

27.6 ’* 

5,200'* 

15 7* 

11,000* i 

33 0* 

6,948* 

36,6* ' 

4,761 * 1 

25.1* 1 

1,397* 

9.0* 

351 ' 

2 3* 

16,000'* 

71 .1 '* 

6,500'* 

28 9'* 

1 ,700'* 

36 O'* 

3,000'* 

64.0'* 

3,000* 

■7 ^ 7 Tli 

2,702* 

72 7 * 

i ^ 1 

0 

0.0 

632 

154.7 1 

1 ,884'* 

64.5* * 

626'* 

:21 .4^'* 

Ih 

6,361 

25 6 

6 ,990 

|28.2 

674 

17 0 

1 .929 

48 7 


1 ,82 
234* 
400' 
1 ,667 
280^ 


0* 


8 
2 

n .0 

I 5 


3* 


3,505*^* i55 2^ 
9 -“ ' ' ' ^ 

8 
o 


11 ,771 
15,678‘* 
112 * 
13,171 
9,955 
1 , 000 * 
25,596 


15 

67 

1 

32 
55 
11 
47 


5 

.5>* 

.6* 

. 6 
.0 
1 * 

. 1 


19,820 

538'* 

85* 

14,853 

2.111 

6 , 000 * 
14,865 


26 

2 

1 

36 

1 I 

60 

:>7 


1 


1 + 


j 

o * 

8 

i 

7* 

4 


261* 

7 . 

0 * 

1 

,162* 

31 , 

2 * 

657' 

10 . 

9' 


O' 

0 

O' 

922 

28 

,1 


924 

13 

5 

760* 

18 

4* 

2 

,467* 

12 , 

0 * 

810* 

39 

.6^ 

17 

,493* 

38 

.8* 

99* 

2 

. 0 * 

3 

.569* 

72 

.0* 

938* ' 

36 



312* 

12 

.3* 

832 

31 

.7 

7 

,423 

13 

_ 2 

0 

0 

.0 

4 

,915 

33 

.8 

828' 

61 

.9' 

1 

,066' 

17 

2' 

,990 

35 

.3 

3 

,797 

1 9 

.1 

,488* 

55 

2* 


449* 

1 6 

"7 * 


200 * 

282 * 

' 360 * 

k 

k 

251 * 
438 
317^ * 
8,416 
1,147 
18,565 
O' 

292=^* 
10.593 
1 .207 
1 ,750* 

1 1 ,023 
2,077* 

O' 

1 22 

1 , 220 * 
2,635* 
1 ,091* 
118* 
1 ,615 
9,600-'^ 
0' 

3,29P‘ 


138 5* 
24.6* 
17 3* 


o 

k 

k 

. 1 * 


2 
39 
110.8 

133.9 

!29.1 
'24 
0 


o 


I 




4 

26 
6 

19 

20 
55 

0 
1 
6 
6 

22 0 * 
4.6* 
8.8 
66.2^^ 
0 O' 
16 6'^ 


Z) 

O' 

I ti * 

3 

7 

4* 

o 

7* 

O' 

8 

0* 

0* 


1 ,823* 
01 

165* 
152 
0* 
348- 
3,567 * 
6,000 * 

1 ,081 * 
96* 

k 
k 

0 
:’4 

20 ^ 

3,053 

26 

/ 46 

0' 

It 

493 
203 
250* 
171 
226* 
0' 
8 

142* 
340* 
198* 

60 


25 


8 . 0 * 

0.0^ 
1 . 0 * 

1 .0 
0 . 0 * 

5.5«* 
15.1* 

18 . 0 * 

5 .7* 

0 . 6 * 

k 

k 

0.0 
6.4 
0 .7<^* 
12.3 
0.7 
33.9 
0 O' 

b 

7 


1 

1 

7 


1 

8 * 




.S8L‘* .21 6"* 


O' 


b 

b 


4 .0 
6 . 1 * 
0 . 0 * 
0.1 
0.7* 
0 7* 
4 0* 
0 . 1 * 
0 3 

L> 

0 . 0 * 

b 


* Estimated by state authorities, 

“ Includes all above $3,000. 

^ Included in $3j000-$4,000 column. 

* Includes principals and supervisors, 

^ Includes 140 part-time special teachers and 7 part-time 
kindergarten teachers. . , . ■ 

* Includes 16 part-time special teachers and 2 part-time kinder¬ 
garten teachers. 


f 


Elementary only. 

Exclusive of Raltimore City. 

Included in $l,80p-$2,399 column. 

Includes all salaries up to $2,399. 

Includes all salaries $2,400 and over. 

Included in $2,400-52,999 column. 

Does not include permissible local supplements 
$1,600-$!,799. 


e 

h 

i 

j 

k 

I 
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TABLE 37 


Rank of States on (1) Av'erage Annual Salaries of Teachers, 1947-48, (2) Gain or Lo 

JUSTED Average Annual Salaries, 1937-38 to 1947-48, (3) Percentage of Teachers Recuving''^' 
S2,400 OR More, and (4) Percentage of Teachers Having Bachelors’ or Higher Degrefs^ 


A \*t. RAOi: A\ NUAL 

Salaries of 
Teachers 
1947-48 


Gain or Loss in Ad¬ 
justed Average An¬ 
nual Salaries § 
1937-38 TO 1947-48 


Per Cent of Teachers 
Receiving $2,400 
OR More 
1947-48 


Per Cent of Teacher, 
Having Bachelors’ or 
Higher Degrees 
1947-48 


Rank 

State 

Salarv" 

Rank 

State 

Amt. 

1 , . . 

X.V. 

$3,450^^ 

1 . . . . 

N.Mex. 

$686 

A 

Calif. 

3,400 

2. . . . 

Fla. 

583 


Md. 

3,335"= 

3. . . . 

Texas 

546 

4 . . . 

Wash. 

3,313 

4. . . . 

Mont. 

545 

5 . . , 

Ariz. 

3,298* 

5. . . . 

Oreg. 

460 

6 . . . 

R.I. 

3,085 

6. . . . 

Ariz. 

451* 


NJ. 

3,073 

7. . . . 

Md. 

444* 

8. . . 

Conn. 

3,067 

8. . .. 

Utah 

442 

9 . . . 

Nev. 

3,018 

9. . . . 

Ala. 

436* 

10. . . 

Mass. 

2,960 

10.... 

S.Dak. 

409 

11 . . . 

N.Mcx. 

2,958 

11... . 

Kans. 

391 

12. . . 

Mich. 

2,950* 

12. . . . 

N.C. 

381* 

13. . . 

Utah 

2,916 

13.. . . 

Ark. 

359 

14. . . 


2,902 

14.... 

Wyo. 

356 

15 . . . 

Ind. 

2,825 

15.... 

Va. 

354 

16. . . 

Ill. 

2,780 

16. . . . 

Ncv. 

353 

17. . . 

Ohio 

2,760 

17. . . . 

Maine 

343 

18. . . 

Mont. 

2,699 

18. . . . 

Minn. 

342 

19 . . . 

Pa. 

2,666 

19.5. . 

La. 

341 

20. . . 

Del, 

2,663 

19.5.. 

Nebr. 

341 

21 . . . 

Fla. 

2,641 

21 ... . 

Ind. 

328 

77 

Texas 

2,594 

22. . . . 

W.Va. 

327 

23 . . . 

Minn. 

2,536 

23. .. . 

S.C. 

326 

24. . . 

Wis. 

2,471 * 

24. ... 

Oa. 

316 

25. . . 

Colo. 

2,409* 

25. . . . 

Okla. 

303 

26. . . 

W.Va. 

2,364 

26. . . . 

Iowa 

302 

27. . . 

Wyo. 

2,340 

21. ... 

Miss. 

297 

28. . . 

N.H. 

2,294 

28.. .. 

Ky. 

288 

29. . . 

Idaho 

2,220 

29. . . . 

Vt. 

283 

30 . . .1 

Okla, 

2,209 

30. ... 

Tenn. 

267 

31 . . 

La. 

2,199 

31 ... . 

N.Dak. 

263 

32 ... i 

Kans. 

2,152 

32. . . . 

Wash. 

252 

33. . . 

Mo. 

2,133 

33. . . . 

Idaho 

251 

34. . . 

N.C. 

2,125* 

34. . . . 

M ic h . 

194* 

35 . . . 

Va. 

2,062 

35. . - . 

Wis. 

183* 

36 . . . 

Vt. 

2,051 

36.5. . 

Colo. 

160* 

37. . . 

Iowa 

2,050 

36.5.. 

Ohio 

160 

38. . . 

Maine 

2,000 

38 ... . 

Mo. 

153 

39 . . . 

S.Dak. 

1 ,932 

39. . . . 

N.H. 

126 

40. . . 

Nebr. 

1 ,919 

40 ... . 

R.I. 

108 

41 . . . 

Ala. 

1 ,909* 

41 ... . 

Ill. 

72 

42 . . . 

Ky. 

1 ,865 

42 ... . 

Pa. 

19 

43. . . 

S.C. 

1 ,762 

43. . . . 

Conn. 

- 7 

44 ... . 

Ca. 

1 ,715 

44. . . . 

Del. 

- 13 

45 ... 1 

Tenn. 

1 ,649 

45. . . . 

Calif. 

-142 

46 ... i 

N.Dak. 

1 ,573 

46... . 

N.J. 

-145 

47 ... i 

j 

Ark. 

1,548 

47... . 

Mass. 

-215 

48. . . 

1 

Miss. 

1,293 

, 

48 ... . 

N.Y. 

-231* 


Rank 

State 

Per 

Cent 

Rank 

State 

Per 

Cent 

2. , . . 

Calif. 

100 0 

1 , . . . 

Ariz. 

' 84 8 

2. . . . 

Nev. 

100,0 

2. . . . 

Okla. 

79 2 

2. . . . 

Wash. 

100 0 

3. . . . 

Texas 

j 78 4 

4. , . . 

Ariz. 

98.5 

4. . . . 

Calif. 

77 01 

5. . . . 

Utah. 

98.0 

5. . . . 

U tah 

76.1 

6. . . . 

R.I, 

93.0 

6 . . * , 

Nev. 

, 75.9 

1 .... 

Md. 

89.911 

1 .... 

N.C. 

75 5 

8.. . . 

Oreg. 

88.9 

8 ... . 

Fla. 

73.4 

9. . . . 

Conn. 

86.6 

9. .. . 

Ohio 

69 5 

10.... 

N.Y. 

84,5 

10,... 

N.Mex. 

69.4 

11 ... . 

Mass. 

81 ,2 

lU... 

Mich. 

68.4t 

12. ... 

N.Mex, 

78 5 

12. ... 

Del. 

68.2 

13. ... 

Ind, 

78,3 

13... . 

Md. 

67.9il 

14.... 

Mich, 

75.6 

14.. .. 

N.Y. 

67 if 

15. ... 

N.J. 

74.4 

15.. .. 

W.Va. 

64 6 

16. ... 

Fla. 

73,3 

16. ,.. 

Conn. 

63.6 

17. ... 

Del. 

67.7 

17. ... 

La. 

62 9 

18. ... 

Ohio 

64.3 

18. ... 

Wash. 

62 0 

19. ... 

Mont. 

64.0 

19. ... 

N.J. 

61 3 

20. ... 

Ill. 

62.4 

20. ... 

R.I. 

60.4 

21 ... . 

Pa. 

51 .7 

21 .... 

S.C. 

60 1 

22. ... 

Minn. 

48.1 

22. ... 

Oreg. 

60.0 

23. ... 

Texas 

45.5 

23. .. . 

Colo. 

59.0 

24 .... 

Colo. 

40.6K 

24. ... 

Ill. 

57.9 

25. . . . 

Wvo. 

38.3 

25. . . . 

Wyo. 

57.8'" 

26. ... 

wis. 

35.7 

26. . . . 

Mass. 

57.3 

21 .... 

Iowa 

34.0 

21 .... 

Mo. 

55 5 

28 .... 

N.H. 

32.911 

28 ... . 

Pa. 

54 9 

29. ... 

Kans. 

30.0** 

29. .. . 

Ind. 

53.7 

30. ... 

Idaho 

29.2 

30. ... 

Wis. 1 

53 5 

31. .. . 

Mo. 

28.9 

31. . . . 

Va. J 

52 4 

32, ... 

La. 

27.0 

32.5., 

Ala. 

47.7 

33. ... 

Nebr. 

24 8 

yi.'i.. 

Kans. 

47.7 

34. ... 

Va. 

22.3 

34. . . . 

Ga. 

46 4 

35.5. . 

Maine 

19.5 

35. . . . 

N.H. 

45.41: 

35.5. . 

Okla. 

19.5 

36. . .. 

Tenn. 

44.7 

37. .. . 

Tenn. 

18.7 

m .... 

Ark. 1 

43 6 

38.5. . 

Ala. 

17.2 

38 .... 

Minn. 

43 0 

38.5.. 

W.Va. 

17.2tt 

39 .... 

Ky. 

42 5 

40 ... . 

Vt. 

17.0 

40. . .. 

Mont. 

42 0 

41 ... . 

S.Dak. 

15.4 

41 .... 

Miss. 

40 8 

42 ... . 

Ark. 

8.8 

42. ... 

Nebr. 

40 3 

43. ... 

Gs.- 

7.8 

43. . . . 

Idaho 

38 0 

44. . . . 

Ky. 

6.2 

44. ... 

Vt. 

36.3 

45. . . . 

N.Dak. 

5,3 

45. .. . 

Maine 

34 4 

46 ... . 

Miss. 

5.2 

46 ... . 

S.Dak. 

31.1 

47 ... . 

N.C. 

2.3tt 

47. ... 

N.Dak. 

29 8 

48. .. . 

1 

S.C. 

o.ott 

48. . . . 

Iowa 

24.0 


* Estimated by state authorities. 

1 1946-47 data. 

§ Based on adjusted average annual salaries as shown in 


Table 35. 

(j Excludes Baltimore City. 


t Includes principals and supervisors. 
** Estimate made by survey sUff on 


basis of available 


data from Kansas, . , , , i 

ft Does not include permissible local supplements. 
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TABLE 38 

State-Wide Provisions for Sick Leave and Tenure, 1947-48 


T. ENT-Ri- Con r INI'INC Contract L. 


NTRACT 

L A \ vs 


R it; lit 

1 

Cause 

1 

1 

Legal 

Proof 

tD 

Stated 

of 

Puhlic 

in 

C'ause 

11 oar¬ 

rit- 

Re- 

ing 

ing 

qnir<‘d 

X 

X 

X 

* ' p ^ , 

X 

* ^ 

* h ■ ■ ■ ■ 

X 

* * . « 4 * 

^ ' ' p ► , 

X 

^ - 



.. * 9^ used to denote continuing contract* meaning 

at the contract conUnues from year to year until termi- 
^eam accordance with prescribed procedures but without 

legal proof of causes for dismissal. T is used 

alii? laws under which proof of the causes 

^Itsniissal may be required. 

U Except in certain types of districts. 


•1 Ooes not take effect until 1951. 

** Tenure applies only for all <listricts having over 
1,000 population: continuing contract in others, 
tt Except in townships. 

it Optional with local board. , • i *. 

§§ State board has authority but no plan has been put 

into operation. 
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TABLE 39 

Estimates of School Plant Needs and Costs for Ensuing Five Years 


Estimated Number of 
Classrooms Needed for 


Estimated Costs Based on 


S I’AM- 


1 

1 

Re¬ 

place¬ 

ment 

Addi¬ 

tional 

Facilities 

Total 

Needed 

f 

Ala. 

8,000 

1i,000 

19,000 

Ariz. 

No 

Information! 

Ark. 

2,000 

2,500 : 

4,500 

Calif.! 

4 1- 1 - - . w 

1 

20,000 

Colo. 

No Information 

Conn.. - . . .' 

I ,397 

2,204 

3,601 

Del. 1 

20 

125 

145 

Fla.1 

1 ,^04 

7,930 

9,634 

Gr . 

7,017 

2,301 

9,318 

Idaho. 

3,250 

3,250 

6,500 

Ill. 

1,500 

6,000 

7,500 

Ind.] 

900 

5,200 

6,100 

Iowa. 

5,000 

5,000 

10,000 

K.ans. . . 

4,000 

1,000 

5,000 

Ky. 

1,000 

4,000 

5,000 

La. 

2,513 

2,756 

5,269 

Maino. 

791 

811 

1 ,602 

Md. 

1 ,154 

1,948 

3,102 

Mass. 

No Information! 

Mich. 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

Minn. 

500 

2,500 

3,000 

Miss . 

5,000 

1,000 

6,000 

Mo . 

6,000 

4,000 

10,000 

Mont. 

1,500 

1,700 

3,200 

Nebr . 

1,000 

250 

1,250 

Nev. 

189 

223 

412 

N.H. 

1,050 

775 

1,825 

N.J. 

5,000 

3,000 

8,000 

N.Mex.. . 

NY .... 

1,000 

1,500 

2,500 
30,640 
6,052 

N C 



N.Dak. 

150 

100 

250 

Ohio . 

2,000 

5,000 

7,000 

Okla . 

5,000 

3,000 

8,000 

Oreg . 

Pa 

1,500 

2,500 

in , I ■ w * 9 

4,000 

20.000 

R.I . 

No Information 

S.C . 

12,000 

3,000 

15,000 

S.Dak . 

300 

400 

700 

Tenn . 

8,600 

2,690 

11,290 

2,000 

JL- k ^ fcj 4 ■ * * * * 

Utah . 

843 

1,012 

1,855 

Vt . 

600 

50 

650 

Va . 

No Information! 

Wash . 

2,000 

7,000 

9,000 

W.Va . 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Wis . . . . 



5,000 

Wyo. 

1 

No Informat 

ion 

Total for 42 states.. . 


298,895 


Studies 

Rough 

Estimates 

Total 

Needed 

75 

,000 

,000 

$103,000,000 

S 

178 

,000 

000 

4 4 ■ + 4 

r 9 w . 

P 4 P P 4 

36,000,000 


36 

,000 

000 

■■ 4 ■ - * 

* ^ t i 

m 9 * 9 9 

50,000,000 


50 

,000 

000 

1,255 

,000 

,000 

4-p w . * m .df# + 1 m 4 

1 

,255 

000 

000 

. 

4 4 P ri 

* * P 4- 

35,000,000 


35 

000 

000 

116 

,000 

,000 



116 

000 

000 


. . 

■ i « 4 P 

5,000,000 


5 

000 

000 

192 

,673 

,000 

**4»- •■ + ■■*>* Fin* 


192 

673 

000 

128 

,904 

,000 

ip** t * 9 9 * * •-,49 


128 

904 

000 

4 4 . ■ i 

P * ■ 4. 


50,000,000 


50 

000 

000 

4 ■ . . « 

W * 9 -m 


200,000,000 


200 

000 

000 

1 4- ^ 

h * i 4 

t 9 * 9 w 

210,000,000 


210 

000 

000 

■■ ■■ . 

p + i 4 

r -m * M 4 

50,000,000 


50 

000 

000 


> + P 4 

^ ■ 4- h h 

75,000,000 


75 

000 

000 

too 

,000 

,000 



100 

000 

000 

129 

,035 

,000 

I* l-Af M 4 M 


129 

035 

000 


m m w -m 

» 4 1 4 P 

50,000,000 


50 

000 

000 

■ 1 * - ■ 


r * 9 * 9 

108,000,000 


108 

000 

000 




237,000,000 


237 

000 

000 

400 

,000 

,000 



400 

000 

000 

4 f d - d 



200,000,000 


200 

000 

000 

50 

,000 

,000 



50 

000 

000 

* 9 m. * m 

i I 4 f 

V s e f « 

125,000,000 


125 

000 

000 

9 m m m * 

m * 9- * 

* 4 q 

44,800,000 


44 

800 

000 

r ■ 4 ■ 

p i + 4 

. p d * 4 

25,000,000 


25 

000 

000 


i + ■ * 

1 * > 4 « 

6,180,000 


6 

180 

000 

32 

,500 

,000 



32 

500, 

000 

250 

,000 

,000 

... 


250 

000 , 

000 


< P i - 


40,000,000 


40 

000 . 

000 

1,261 

,822 

,000 


1 

,261 

822. 

000 

157 

,865 

,000 



157 

865, 

000 


^ ^ * i 

« ^ p * * 

3,000,000 


3 

000 , 

000 


■ -P * 

4 * ■ * i 

175,000,000 


175 

000, 

000 


« * i 4- 


80,000,000 


80 

000, 

000 



* T n d • 

60,000,000 


60 

000, 

000 



4- * 4 « ■ 

500,000,000 


500 

000 , 

,000 



■ p P V ■ 

15,000,000 


15 

000 , 

,000 

90 

,000 

,000 



90 

000 , 

000 



14 , 066,006 


14 

000 , 

000 

110 

^000 

,000 

? / ' 


no 

000, 

000 



250,000,000 


250 

000, 

000 

81 

,000 

,000 



81 

000 , 

000 


* 4 - * * 

16,000,000 


16 

, 000 , 

000 




No Informationll 



, 000 , 

000 




200 , 000,000 


200, 




90,000,000 


90, 

,000, 

000 

i « 4 + ■ 

M m -r ^ 

1 » f * 

■ 4 fe ■■ 

4 4 ■ ■ • 

+ 4 V * -■ 

1 

100,000,000 

12,000,000 


100 , 

12 , 

,000, 

000. 

000 

000 

Total for 47 states. 

S7 

, 595 , 

129,000 


§ Survey under way at present. u 

II A legislative commission is now making an exhaustive 


study in this held and its report will not be available until 
the fall of 1949. 
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TABLE 40 


School Plant Construction Cost Ranges§ as Reported, 1947-43 


State 

Cost Study 
M.ade by 
State De¬ 
partment 

Cost per 
Square Foot 

Cost per 
Cubic Foot ' 

Cost per 
Classroom Unit 

Yes 

No 

Low 

Me¬ 

dian 

High 

Low 

Me¬ 

dian 

High 

Low 

NIedian 

High 

Al^. 

Ariz.• ' 

Arlc. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

X ' 

X : 

♦ * * * * 1 

> > . » * 1 

S 5 4o! 
9 50 
8.00 
8 00 

$ 7.50; 
10.861 
10 00 
12.00 

S20 00 
13.00; 
12 00| 
15.00 

S 66 SI 00 ' 

.55, . 6 4 1 

S2. 00 ! 

-7- ! 

. 7r)i 

-- ! 

S 6.000 S8,000 : 

S18.000 

X i . . . - . 

X . 

. . X 

» p ■ 

X i. 

V . 

■ ■ . ■ V 

i 

* *1 - A ■ 

1 

. 

6.256 1 7,820 j 

1 

! 

9,370 

P* * 

50,006 

1 7 ,000 

10,800 

8 ; 000 

14 001 

• « , , 44 ! 

16.00 20.00 

f 

80: .90 1.10 

97.! 1 20 

25,000 

15,000 

5,850 

4,500 

35,000 1 

.. 

Fla. 

Gs. . 

X 

X 

X ► 

X ! 

. 1 

4 4 * * * 

6 50 
4.50 

8.50 

5.50 

_ * # -b ¥ -V 1 

12.00 
8 .00 

k ■ ■ * V- 

.41, 

.381 

.50 

.53 . 75 ' 

.46 .67 

.75 1 00 

1 

7,650 , 
6,000 1 

XQdllLI.. 

III. 

TnH - , 


10 00 

12 00 

12 50 

65 90 

1 25 

- - - ■ - > . * 

nnn 

X 

X 

1 

1 

. \ 

.... j 

■ fr ■ 4 


—e' ^ 


.. 

T*7 ... 

h 

p 

. 1 

t 

1 





X 1 
X : 

i 

. 1 . 1 .... . 

.70i 1 00 
.80' 1 .00 
i 1 

1 30 
1 ,20 

10,000 

7,500 

15,006 

8,500 

20,000 
11,000 

k' 1 / 


1 

. 

La. 

i n p 

X i 

1 

X 

*4 . t t 

X 

X 

X 


1 



i 

.73 

* * p *• * 

13,000 


27 000 

Md .... 

*■-*■*** 


' 






1 

■ 





Mich. . .. 

\4inn > - ^ 

" " ■ 

! 

* * - - - 1 

X 

X 

1 

X 

1 

. 1 

9,66 

3.75 

6.00 

11.50 
5 42 
10.00 

14 00 
8.71 
12.50 

\ 

* * - - - 1 

53 

76 

■ -p fe %■ ■■ 

1.00 

.. , 

15,000 

. 

Miss . 

Mo. 

K4nnt. .... 



20,006 

42 ,000 

♦ t , P 

X 

X 

X 

n ^ m m m 

50i 

1 

.75 

1 .05 

5,000 

16,000 

12,500 
24,000 

Mehr. . 


i 

1 



4 + 1 « # 

* h P « 

4- ^ 

1 .50 

1 .25 

IVev . 


! 





N.H. 

N. T. 

X 

X 

4 V 1 * » * 


- p . - - 

.70 

72i 

90 

12,000 ' 
20 , 000 

7,500 

22,157 

6 ,000 

15,000 

20,000 

30,000 

18,000 

53,104 

iJ 

N-Mex . 

X 

* * ■ * 

7.00 
11 .00 
6 00 


15 00 
20 00 

16 .00 

1 


N.Y . 

N.C . 

X 

X 

14 00 
10 00 

.[ * * * ■ ’ 

.75! .90 

30! 50 

1 .20 
.75 

37,157 

N.Dak . 

X 

X 

X 

« » . 4 4 


¥ ¥■ t * h 



Ohio . 










. 4 , , * i ^ m 











Oreg . 

Pa . 

X 

7.50 

10.00 

15.00 

•* w ^ * 

» -¥ ■# 4 ^ 

h P Ui ■ ■ 

8,000 

15,000 

12,000 ! 
20,000 

18,000 

40,000 

*4 ,*4444 

7,320 

R.I. 

X 

X 





85 

1 05 

1.20 

S.C. 


8 .00 

10.00 

12.00 

5,280 

6,600 

S.Dak. 

I X 

■» * ■ " ■ 




Tenn. 

Texas. 

X 

X 

4.85 
9 .00 

8.00 

13.00 

12.50 
17 .00 

.35 

.57 

.90 

3,200 

5,280 

■ K w m- m m » 

8,250 

Utah. 

i ^ 

X 

\ m m m * « 

X 

X 

X 

^4 ¥ 9 ^ 

P P- ¥ ■ ■ 




19,5001 

4 « 4 F 1 4 4 4 

4 4 ■44444 

Vt. 



4 4 4 4+4 

44 1 • • t 

• 1 4 « « 

p ¥- k P -■ 



»«4 * 4**4. 

Va. 

X 

xH 

4 4 , , p 4 

9 00 

• 4 ,*41 

11 50 

m * K * > 

16.00 

« 4 mm-* 

.50 

' .65 
.75 

.60 

'88 

.95 

* 4 4 4i 4 

1 10 
1 25 

11,00011 

4P Hp¥-dP 

14,00011 

-i P J P 1 -■ t ■ 

¥■ k 1 -1 p ¥ 4 > 

Wash . 

W.Va . 

Wis . 





15,000 

20,000 

- 44* 

25,000 

Wvo., . 





ri* ■ ■ * 



■ m- * * m 



+ « * * P 





§ equipment. rooms, cafeterias, etc. 

11 Estimates of classroom costs do not include allowances H Study in progress, 

or auxiliary spaces such as gymnasiums, auditoriums, play- 
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TABLE 41 


Methods of Financing School Plant Construction in the States, 1947 - 4 g 


.State 

St.\te Lo.\ns§ 

State 

Aid 

Funds 

Pro¬ 

vided 

Local 

Bond 

Issues 

Au¬ 

thor¬ 

ized 

, 

Special Local Tax 
Levie-s (Partial 
Pay-as-You-Go) 

F UNDS 
for Con¬ 
struc¬ 
tion 
May Be 
In¬ 
cluded 
IN Cur¬ 
rent 
Budget 

J 

1 

1 

■ 

Hold¬ 

ing 

Com¬ 

panies 

Au¬ 

thor¬ 

ized 

j 

Avail¬ 

able 

Interest 

Rate 

Author¬ 

ized 

Maximum 
Rate (Mills 
per Dollar) 

Ala . 



Yes 


■ 

Yes 



Yes 

1 - —' 

Ariz . 



No 


Yes 


1"* * ■ * * ■»***,* 


Ark. 

Yes 

4 

No 


Yes 



* ■ 

Yf'c 

B fe p 

! 

Calif . 



Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


I C5 

' Yes 

1 * * ■ . * - , . 

Colo . 



No 


Yes 



■ * ■ ■ * + * , 

1 

1 

Conn . 



Yes| 


Yes 

Yes 


1 ■ ■ - • 

1 Yes 

1 

1. 

Del . 



Yes 


Yes 



‘ * * ■ - » p * 

Fla . 

Yes 

2-^ to 4 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

4 

1 * *. * 

1 Yes 

■ ■ 1 * 1. ■■ ■ 

1 

Ga . 



No 


Yes 





Idaho . 

Bh ■.■Bfe44 


No 


Yes 



■ ■ . * < * » 

j 


Ill . 



No 


Yes 



J * * . . * , M ^ 

j— ■ ^ 

Ind . 

1 

No 


Yes 

Yes 

7 o for 1 2 vrs 

Yes 

«■ 4- . . B . 1. A 

Iowa . 

BB ■■ + BVB- 


No 


Yes 



I Ci 1 

Kans . 



No 


Yes 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

1 

Kv . 



No 


Yes 

Yes 

1 i 

1 * ' 
Yes 

La . 



Yestt 

Yes 

Yes 

5 for 10 vrs. 


Maine. 



1 1 

Nott 

Yes 

Yes 

No Limit 

1 

Md. 



Yes 

T 

Yes 



Yes 

J » + ► B r . ■ ■ 

1 

Mass. 



Ye.s 


Yes 

— 


1 4 B ■ 1 B 4 4 B 

Mich. 



YesSS 

Yes 

Yes 

1 


|4 B ■ ■4B-PB 

]Vlinn. 

Yes 

2i 

No' 

O 

Yes 

Yes 

L 

8 


1 

Miss. 



Yes 


Yes 



1 

Mo. 



Yes| 


Yes 

Yes 


[ 

Mont. 



No 


Yes 


j 


Nebr. 



No 


Yes 

Yes 

5 



Nev. 



No 


Yes 





N.H. 



No 


Yes 


** ■ •■■■■■ ■ ** •■**j 

1 

Yes 


N T 



No 


Yes 

Yes 




* . 

N.Mex. 



No 


Yes 



Yes 


N.Y. 



Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


N C 

Yes 

4 

No 


Yes 





N.Dak 



No 


Yes 

Yes 

2 

* * , « * > * 

4 ■ .+*!*■ 

Ohio 



Yes 


Yes 



Yes 

B-i ■ ri**'^*' 

Okla. 



No 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Oree. .... 



No 


Yes 

Yes 

50 

Yes 

**♦■ + *♦* 

Pa. .. _ 



Yesl 


Yes 

Yes 

4 bB-I- 

Yes 

Yes'! 

R.I. 



Yes 


Yes 



Yes ' 

< T ► * * * ' 

S C 



No ' 


Yes 

Yes 

No Limit 

.**■•'*■ 


S.Dak . 



No 


Yes 



Yes 

4 . , ^ ^ 

Tenn . 



Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

. .. 




No 


Yes 



Yes 

,4 * . 4 P 4 4 

U tah . 



No 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

, ■ 4 4 » ' ■ ■ 

Vt 



Yes II 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

.4 -. 

Va . 

Yes 

2 

Yestt 

Yes 

Yes 

10| 

Yes 

4 4 -. 

Wash . 



Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

As voted 

Yes 

4 P . * - * ♦ » 

W Va 



No 


Yes 



Yes 

4 4 


B ■ h r ^ « k 

Vpq 


No 


Yes 

Yes 


- ..* , 

. ^ * 

T T X-d Abpb-b* * * h 

Wvo 

i Co 


No 


Yes 


1 

1 

, 4 . . ■ ■ ♦ * 

V V y ^ m w t w * w i-B* 










§ State loans or state funds used for investing in school 
bonds. 

11 Very small amount chiefly for equipment and small 
buildings. 

*i Not actually in operation. 

** Parishes may withdraw and use for buildings their 

permanent fund held by state. 


ft For vocational buildings. 

H Some funds for surveys and plans. 

§§ A limited part of certain funds may be used. 

|]l! For central rural schools only. 

11f Ten per cent of minimum program plus lu per 

cent by vote of people. 
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TABLE 42§ 



State 


Provisions Relating to School Bond Issues in the States, 1948 


Purpose 


AI 3 . 

Ariz. 

1 ^. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn.. - • 

Del. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho. . 

111 ... 

I nd. 

Iowa. . . - 
Kans.. . - 
Kv. 

p- 

I^a Pi*..' 

Maine.. 

Md. 

Mass. 


Only 

Capital 

Outlay 


« « t 


VVis. 

Wyo.... 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

A^es 


A^es 


Minn.. . 

Miss. 

A'l o. 

Mont.. . . 
Nebr,. . . 

Xev. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

N.Mex... 

N.Y. 

X.C. 

X.Dak.. 
Ohio. 
Okla. 
Oreg. 

P- 

R T 

■ * m m 

s.c. 

S.Dak..,. 
Tenn,. . 
Texas. , , 
Utah. . . . 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash.. . 
W.Va... 


« * 1. 




A"es 

Yes 

A^es 

Yes 

A^es 

A"es 

Yes 

A^es 

A^es 

Yes 

Yes 

A^es 

Yes 


A^es 

A^es 

A^cs 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Capital 
Outlay 
and 
O the r 


Yes 

Yes 


. 


Yes 


A^es 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


» 4 » -• * 


Yes 

Yes 


« » j * 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


AIaximum Per¬ 
centage OF As¬ 
sessed 
Valuation 

Vo 1 IN 

For 

School 

Bonds 

1 

Applies! 
to All 
Bonds 

1 

Elec¬ 
tion ^ 

Re¬ 
quired 

1 

a 

No 

No 

10 

No 

A es 

7-ll*> 

No 

A^es 

5 

No 

Yes 

7-10' 

No 

A"es ' 

5® 

A"es 

Yes 

5* 

A"cs 

Yes 

10-20 

No 

A'^es 

7 

No 

AVs 

6-10' 

A^es 

A^es 

5 

No 

A^es 

2 e 

No 

A^cs 

5 

Limit^* 

A^es 

10 

A^cs 

A"es 

2 * 

No 

Yes 

15 

No 

Yes 

5 

Yes 

A^cs 

i 

w m ■ ■■ » 4 

Noi 

6 

Yes 

Yes 

15 

Varies 

A^es 

15' 

Yes 

A>s 

15 

A^es 

A^ es 

5 

No 

A"es 

3 

No 

A^es 

40 

A^es 

A^cs 

Up to 10*^ 

No 

Yes 

50 

No 

A^es 

6-9' 

No 

A’^esP 

6 

A^es 

A^cs 

2 -10' 

Yes 

A'es*! 

5 

No 

A"es 

10 

No 

A'^es 

6 

Yes 

A^es-^ 

5 

No 

Yes 

10 ^ 

No 

Yes 

2-7*= 

No 

A"est 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

8 ^ 

No 

Yes“ 

5 

Yes 

A^es 

10 

No 

No 

7 

No 

Yes 

3-4*= 

No 

Yes 

10 

No 

Yes 

18'^ 

Yes 

A"es 

5 

No 

Yes 

5 

1 No 

Yes 

5 

No 

Yes 

6 

Yes 

Yes 


Voting 

ualificatic 

Required 


Pro¬ 
por¬ 
tions : 


Prop, owners 
Regular 
Regular 
Taxpayers 
Regular 
Regular 
Prop, owners 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Prop, owners 
RegLilar 
Legislature^ 
Regular 
Prop, owners 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Prop, owners 
Regular 
Regular*' 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 

Regular‘s 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Legislature'®' 

Prop, owners 

Prop, owners 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Regular 

Taxpayers 


Maj. 

Nlaj. 

Maj. 

a j. ^ 
A1 aj. 
Maj. 
M a j. ^ 
Maj. 
A1 aj. 



lai. 

60% 

Maj. 


2 


Maj. 




Maj. 



3 

Maj. 
661% 
Maj. 

2d 


m 


3 


Nfaj. 

Maj. 

66^0 
Maj. 

67% 

65% 

A1 aj. 
Maj. 
Alaj- 
A'laj. 
Maj. 
60% 



Alaj. 
Maj, 
60%A 
60^ 


/o 


Maj 

Maj 


Fvkthkr Approv.al 
B\' State .Agencies 


St. Supt. 
rsone 
None 
None 
None 

Tax Dept.*' 

Bd. of Edd 
Dept, of Ed. 

None 
Bd. of Ed, 

None 
Tax Com. 

None 

None 

Dept, of Ed. 

Bond and Tax Bd. 

None 

i 

None 

Alun. Fin. Com. 
None 
None 
None 
Land Bd. 
Auditor 
None 

O 

Atty. Gen. 

None except budget 
approval 
Dept, of Ed. 

Loc, Govt. Com. 
None 

Dept, of Tax.^ 
Atty. Gen. 

None 

Dept. Int. AfT. 
None 
None 
None 
None'^ 

Bd. of Ed. 

None 

None 

None 

Auditor 

Tax. Com. and At¬ 
ty. Gen. 

None 

None 


S Footnote references are on following page 
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NOTES FOR TABLE 42 


I; Proportion of those participating in election, except as 
othenvise noted. 

* Eighty per cent of the estimated proceeds of the tax 
pledged, pro\’ided minimum school program is not jeopard¬ 
ised. 

^ Liimt varies according to interest rates on bonds. 

« X'aries according to type of district. Bonds up to 6 per 
cent may be issued in certain types of districts without 
election. 

^ Of alien registration list, 

* .^n additional 5 per cent may be issued for school pur¬ 
poses only with the approval of the tax commissioner. 

* Except Wilmington. 

« Chdl governments may, under certain conditions, also 
issue bonds for school purposes up to 2 per cent of valuation. 

Must not require levy Mgher than 7 mills on assessed 
valuation. 

' Cities of first and second class may issue bonds in 
excess of 2 per cent. Does not apply to school dhtricts em¬ 
bracing dti^. 

i Bond Issues authorized by legislature; referendum is 
sometimes reqmred. 

k A two-thirds vote is necessary if total levy required 
goes be>'ond 15 mills. 

> For state investment. For bonds to be sold on open 
market, limit is 20 per cent. 


“ At least 40 per cent must vote in the election. 

0 Property owners and other electors use separate bal- 
lots. 

^ “ Bonds may be issued up to 8 per cent of assessed valu¬ 
ation if amount beyond 5 per cent is approved by Governor 
and Council. ^ 

p An election not required in Art. VIII districts if total 
school indebtedness would be less than 6 per cent 

0 If bonded indebtedness exceeds 10 per cent, a vote of 
66 per cent is required; some cities permit only taxpayers 
to vote in bond election. 

r Bonds may be issued without an election if indebted¬ 
ness would be less than 0.1 per cent of valuation; approval 
of state department of taxation required when indebte^ess 
exceeds 4 per cent of valuation, 

“ Reverts to 5 per cent July 1, 1951, 

^ In all classes of districts, school boards may issue 
bonds up to 2 per cent of assessed valuation without popu¬ 
lar vote. 

« Except as otherwise provided by local legislative act. 

^ Special legislative approval required for mdebte^ess 
exceeding 10 per cent of valuation, 

* Limit in cities. Counties have no limit. 

< Vote must be as large as 40 per cent of the vote in the 
district at the preceding state general election. 
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TABLE 44 


School Plant Ser\tces§ Provided bv the States, 1947-48 


State 


* * 


* 4 


*' 

Ariz. ■ 

Aft' • - 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn..•• 

Del. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho.. • 

Ill. 

Ind. 


Iowa.. - • 
Kans., *' 

I^y. 

ha.. ■ .. ■ 
Maine... 

Md. 

Mass.. .. 
Mich.. .. 
Minn.... 
.... 
NlOi..■" . 

Mont.. .. 

iV ebr.... 
Nev. 

N.H. 

^ • J. 

N.Mex... 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak.,. 
Ohio.... 

Okla. 

Oreg., . . 
Pa. 

R. I. 

S. C. 

S.Dak_ 

Tenn.. .. 
Texas.., 
Utah,... 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash..,. 


Wyo.. 


No. OF 
Staff 

Surveys 

OR Studies 

_ 

School 

Centers 

1 

School 

Sites 

Plans for 
Financing 

! 

i 

1 

1 

Prepar.a- 
tion of 
Plans 

Ap 

PROVAL 

Pl.\N3 

1 

Mem¬ 

bers 

1 

1 

S m all 
Bldgs. 

Any 

Bldg. 

OF 

1 4 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Appr, 

Yes 

Yes 

Appr. 

m 

0 

None 

Consult. 

Consult, 

Consult. 

No ' 

No 

Consult. 

2 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

.■\ppr. 

Yes 

No 

Appr, 

m * 

No Info. 

St. Dept. 

Appr, 

Appr. 

No Info. 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

0 

None 

None 

None 

N o n e 

No 

No 

None 

1 

None 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Tax Com. 

No 

No 

Appr. 

0 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Budget Com. 

Yes 

Yes 

Appr. 

2 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

.\ppr. 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

3 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

None 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

0 

Co. Com. 

None 

None 

.\ppr. 

Yes 

Yes 

,--\ppr. 

1 

Reorg, Com. 

None 

None 

Consult. 

No 

No 

None 

4 

1 

None 

Consult, 

Constilt. 

Tax Com. 

No 

No 

Adm. Bldg. 
Coun. 

0 

Co. Bd. 

None 

None 

Consult. 

Yes . 

No 

Consult. 

0 

None 

None 

N o n c 

None 

No 

No 

State Arch. II 

2 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

-\ppr. 

.\ppr. 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

1 

St. Dept. 

Consult. 

Consii It. 

Bond Board 

Yes 

Yes 

Appr. 

1 

None 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Yes 

No ' 


1 

St. Dept. 

Consult. 

Appr. 

Consult. 

No Info. 

Appr. 

0 

Bid. Com, 

None 

None 

None 

No 1 

No 

None 

1 

St. Dept. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Appr. 

2 

None 

.\ppr. 

.-\ppr. 

N o n e 

Yes 1 

No 

Appr. 

1 

St. Dept. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Cionsult. 

s 1 

No 

Appr. 

1 

St. Dept. 

None 

Appr. 

A p p r. 

No Info. 

Appr. 

0 

None 

None 

Appr. 

Land Board 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

0 

None 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Consult, 

0 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Yes 

No 

.\ppr. 

1 

2 

St. Dept. 

Consult. 

None 

None 

Yes 

No 

None 

1 

St, Dept, 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Appr. 

No 

iN o 
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0 

None 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Yes 

No 

.\ppr. 
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St- Dept- 
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C'onsLilt. 

No 

No 

Appr. 
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St. Dept. 

Appr. 
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None 

No 

No 

Appr. 
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Reorg. Com. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Appr. 

1 

None 

None 

None 

None 

No 

No 

It 


0 

None 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Yes 

.No 

Consult. 

1 

None 

Consult. 

Appr. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Appr. 

5 

None 

p p t * 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

0 

St. Dept. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Consult. 

2 

None 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Coi^sult. 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

0 

None 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Appr. 

3 

St. Dept, 

Consult. 

Appr. 

Consult. 

Ye s 

No 

Consult. 

1 

St, Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Atty, Gen. 

Yes 

Yes 

Appr. 

1 

St. Dept, 

Consult, 

Consult. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Ap] 

Dr. 

1 

4 

' None 

Consult. 

tt 

Consult. 

Yes 

Yes 

nr 


4 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Consult. 

Yes 

No 

Appr. 

3 

St. Dept. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

Appr. 

No 

No 

Appr. 

1 

None 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Tax Com. 

No 

No 

Appr, 

- 2 

Go, Com. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

Consult. 

No 

No 

Consult. 

0 

Reorg, Com, 

Consult. 

None 

Consult. 

No 

No 

None 


Approval 
OF Building 


Dept, of Ed. 

None 

None 

Div". of Arch 
None 

Bldg. Com. 
Bldg. Com. 
Dept, of Ed. 
Dept, of Ed. 
Bd. of Ed. 
None 

Adm. Bldg. 

Conn. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

«T 

. I 

Dept, of Ed. 

Dept, of Ed. 

Bd, of Ed. 

None 

None 

None 

None 

Dept, of Ed. 

None 

None 

Bd. of Ed, 

Consult, 

None 

None 

Consult. 

None 

None 

Dept, of Ed, 
Consult. 
Consult. 
Dept, of Ed. 
None 

itt 

Consult. 

Bd. of Ed. 
Appr. 

None 

None 


(consult.) or approval and consul- 
otherwise imii^ted^'' ^ state department of education unless 

D Limited approval related to 6re safety. 


1} State fire marshal. 

Department of education, 
tt Board of health.^ 
ti Dept, of industrial relations 
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State Aid Provisions for Pupil Transportation, 1947-48 
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TABLE 45— Continued 
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State 


Ala.. . , 
Ariz.. . . 
Ark.. . . 
Calif.. . 
Colo.. . 
Conn.. . 
Del.. , . 
Fla,. . . 

Ga. 

Idaho.. 

Ill. 

Ind.. . . 
I owa. . 
Kans,. . 

Ky. 

La. 

Maine. 
Md.. . . 
Mass.. . 
Mich... 
Minn.. 
Miss.. . 
Mo.. . . 
Mont.. 
Nebr... 
Nev.... 
N.H.. . 
N.J.. . . 
N.Mex. 
N.Y.. . . 
N.G.... 
N.Dak.. 
Ohio. . 
Okla.. . 
Oreg.. . 
Pa. 

R. I.. . . 

S. C.. . . 
S.Dak.. 
Tenn.. . 
Texas.. 
Utah. . 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash., 
W.Va.. 
Wis.. . . 
Wyo.. . 


TABLE 46 

Provlsion.s Made ry Siate.s for Textbooks, 1947-48 


St a'i e TeXIB ooK 
Adoption 


State 

Adop¬ 

tion 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No§ 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 


Grades 

^ 1 

1 

Average 

Num¬ 

ber 

Books 

per 

Subject 

1-12 

1-8 

1-8 

1-8 

1 

1 

5-10 

1-5 



1-12 

1-12 

1-12 

1-12 

3 

Varies 

5 

2 

1-12 

3 

1-12 

1-12 

1-12 

1 

* ■ 1 I 

2 









1-12 

1 





1-8 

2 



1-12 

5 

1-12 

1 



1-12 

1-12 

1 * ■ ' ■ * ■ 

5 

li 

* * - + - ' * 

1-12 

2 

1-12 

1-12 

1-12 

5 

1-5 

3-4 

* * 

1-12 

1-8 

4 

. * .1 ■ ■ * 

1 






Textbooks at St.vte Expense 


Pro¬ 

vided 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Ycsil 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Ren tal^ 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
Yes II 
No 
Yes** 
No 
No 


Grades 


§ State board, however, has authority to prescribe 

books to be used. r u i f 

[| Funds provided for local purchase ot books tor ele- 


1-6 

1-8 

1-8 


1-12 

1-12 

1-12 


1-8 

1-12 


1-12 

1-8 


1-12 


1-8 


1-3 


Srhools 

(16 1 hi if , F6irochial, 
Pri vatfr) 


F’ublic Only 
Public Only 
Public Onlv 


Public Only 
Public Only 
Public Onlv 


Public Onlv 

/ 

Public, Parociual, Pt ivatr 


Public, F’arochial, Privatr 
Public Onlv 


Public, Parochial, Pri\ate 


Pttblic Onlv 


Public Onlv 


1-12 

Public Only 

1-6 

Public Onlv 

1-12 

Public Onlv 

1-7 

Public Only 

1-8 ; 

* + - . 

Public Only 


' J ;■ 


Pt:RCE \ r ACi 

Local S'i o f 
pKr,V[nLVO Ti XI 
BOOK' AT Pf 'L- 
l\C LxPLN'K 


ion firs.) 


ll ID 


S' >mf' 
SI 
1 (in 


ion 
Inn 
I on 
2S 
10(1 


100 


1(10 


I no 


HO 


1 00 

Inn, r.f-rn. f 'C,) 
Inn 
1 un 
S' tint' 
inn 
S 


inn ((Sr. 1 

1 Oi I 

13 0 
pm 
in 

Ph. 


) 


Paid by pupils or by li-ya! nr countie 

** Primarily for needy children. 
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State 


Ala. . , 
Ariz.. . 
Ark.. . 
Calif. . 
Colo. . , 
Conn.. 
Del. . . , 
Fla. . . . 

Ga. 

Idaho. 

Ill. 

Ind. . . . 
Iowa . . 
Kans.. . 

Ky. 

... . . 
Maine . 
Md. . . . 
Mass.. . 
Mich.. . 
Minn. . 
Miss. . . 
Mo.. . . 
Mont. . 
Nebr.. . 
Nev.. , . 
N.H. . . 
N.J. . . 
N-Mex. 
N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak.. . 
Ohio . . . 
Okla. . , 


p- p » 



Pa.. . . 

R. I. . . 

S. C.. . 
S.Dak. 
Tenn.. 
Texas. 
Utah , 
Vt.. . . 
Va.. . . 
Wash. 
W.Va, 
Wis.. . 
Wyo, . 


TABLE 47 

State Participation in Purchase .and Distribution of School 

Supplies and Equipment, 1947-48 


Local Purchases at State Contract Price 


St.ate Purchase and 
Distribution § 


Plan 

Estab 

lished 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Vesll 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 


Agency 

Obtaining 

Bids 


L^se Op 

tiona,. 
or Re¬ 
quired 


Fin. Dept. 
Dept, of Ed 


+ * * • * 


Dept, of Ed. 
Dept, of Ed, 


Approx. 

Percent¬ 

age 

Saving 


Materials 


Opt. 




Opt. 


25 


Bus Equipment 


Bd- Units 

Opt. 


15—20 Busses only 




15-20 


*■ * 4 


Supplies 
Busses and Supp 


4 to * 


• • * 




Div. of Stand 
Div. of Pur. 


Opt. 


4 b > 4 


4*4** 


* 4 m 



40-50 

20 


Busses and Supp, 
Supplies 


* * 4 « 


* to li 


Bd. of Control 


Div. of Pur 


Pur. Dept. 


tt 


Opt 


* * 4 . + * 


25 


* T 4 4 


Busses onlv 


4 ■ * 


15 


* 4* * 


20 


Busses and Furn. 


Busses and Equip. 


I Not including war surplus materials. 

fT A certain instructional materials. 

by law but not in complete operation. 
reports that teachers’ registers and certain 
record and report forms are provided on recommendation 


Plan 

Estab¬ 

lished 


NIatcrial 




* * * to to to 


Nolltt 

No ] 

No I 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Noll 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Noll 
Yes 11=*'* 
No Jt 
Noli 
No 
No 
No 
Noll 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 

Yes** 
No 
No 
No| 

No 
No 
No** 
No 

Noll 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 

Noll** 
No 
No 


to * , 4 


4 to < . to 


to . to 


to to 


Libr. and Aud.-Vis, 


to * ■ to to 4 mm 


. to 4 to 


+ ^ to 


to W 


Libr. and Aud.-V^is 


to to to 


4 4 .4 


to to » to 


School busses 


to • 4 » ■ to 4 


to to to 


t 4 4 


Libr. and Aud.-Vis. 


to to * 4 


of State department of education. 

tt Required for equalization Schools—with others it is 
optionaL 

territoi^** •’materials, however, are provided in unorganized 
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TABLE 48 


Pl=:rcilntages of Revenue Receipts for Public Schools from Federal, State, County, and 

Local Governmental Sources, 1937-38 and 1947-48 


State 


Ala.. .. 
Ariz.. . 
Ark.... 
Calif... 
Colo... 
Conn.. 
Del.... 
Fla... . 
Ga.. . . 
Idaho. 

Ill. 

Ind.. . . 
Iowa. . 
Kans.. 
Ky.. . . 
La.. . . 
Maine. 
Md.... 
Mass.. 
Mich.. 
Minn.. 
Miss... 
Mo.... 
Mont.. 
Nebr.. 
Nev.. . 
N.H.. . 
N.J.... 
N.Mex. 
N.Y.. . 
N.C.. . 
N.Dak. 
Ohio. . 
Okla... 
Oreg.. 
Pa. 

R. I.... 

S. C.... 
S.Dak., 
Tenn.. 
Texas. 
LTtah.. 

Vt. 

Va.. . . 
Wash.. 
W.Va.. 
Wis... . 
Wyo.. . 


All States. 


Federal 

State 

County 

Local 

1937 

-38 

1947-48 

1937 - 

-38 

1947-48 

1937 

-38 

1947-48 

1937 

-38 

1947-^8 

3 

.8 

1 .5 

50 

. 5 

74.4 

22 

.5 

20.3 

23 

.2 

3 8 

1 

.1 

1 6 

20 

.7 

46.3 

33 

.8 

9.2 

44 

.4 

42 9 

9 

.3 

2.4 

45 

.2 

65.2 

2 

.6 

1 .7 

49 

9 

30,7 

2 

.7 

0 . 4 * 

41 

.3 

52 , 0 * 

1 

.4 

0 9 * 

54 

6 

-6 7 * 

0 

.8 

0.4 

3 

.9 

23,0 

23 

.2 

11.7 

72 

1 

64 9 

0 

.5 

0 . 5 * 

7 

.7 

24 , 6 * 

0 

0 

0.0 

91 

.8 

"4 9 

2 

.1 

2.1 

90 

.8 

87.0 

0 

0 

0.0 

7 

1 

10 9 

0 

.6 

0.4 

52 

.0 

54.1 

17 

.3 

24.5 

30 

1 

21 0 

2 

.4 

2.7 

50 

.1 

61 .8 

24 

.8 

' 21 .6 

22 

.7 

13 9 

1 

.0 

0.5 

10 

.9 

23.7 

29 

.3 

18,1 

58 

.8 

57.7 

0 

.4 

0 . 6 * 

8 

.3 

17 . 6 * 

0 

1 

0 0 * 

91 

2 

81 8 * 

0 

.7 

0.5 

33 

.2 

40.3 

0 

.5 

0.0 

65 

6 

59 2 

0 

.6 

0.7 

1 

.4 

14.2 

3 

.6 

1 ,0 

94 

4 

84 1 

0 

.4 

0.7 

9 

.8 

11 .9 

13 

.0 

17 3 

76 

8 

■'0 1 

1 

.4 

1 .3 

38 

.6 

44.3 

25 

.4 

§ 

34 

6 

54 4 ^ 

1 

.1 

1 .0 

52 

.2 

66.8 

33 

.0 

27.4 

13 

7 

4 8 

0 

.7 

2.4 

17 

.9 

24.4 

0 

.0 

0.0 

81 

4 

^3 2 

4 

.9 

1 .4 

22 

.7 

37.6 

30 

.2 

34.1 

42 

.2 

26.9 1 

1 

0 

.6 

0.6 

10 

.7 

9.7 

0 

.0 

0.0 

88 

.7 

S 9 7 

0 

6 

1 . 5 * 

44 

.1 

54 . 4 * 

0 

.2 

0 3 * 

55 

1 

43 8 * 

0 

.6 

0.7 

39 

.4 

37.1 

0 

.8 

4.0 

59 

2 

58.2 

2 

0 

1 .6 

39 

.5 

53.3 

26 

.0 

12.8 

32 

. 5 

32 3 

1 

.2 

0.8 

28 

.3 

34.7 

5 

.5 

7.2 

65 

0 

5 ^ 3 

1 

.1 

3.4 

10 

.5 

16.6 

16 

,9 

39 4 

71 

5 

40 6 

1 

.4 

1 .0 

5 

.6 

3.9 

1 

.2 

1 2 

91 

8 

93 9 

4 

.7 

5.3 

24 

.2 

35.7 

32 

.2 

23.8 

38 

9 

33 2 

0 

.5 

1 . 3 * 

5 

8 

19 . 2 * 

0 

.0 

0.0 

93 

7 

79 . 5 * 

1 

,2 

0.5 

5 

2 

11 ,5 

15 

.5 

0.0 

78 

1 

88 0 

1 

.9 

0 . 3 * 

77 

7 

84 . 9 * 

10 

1 

10 . 5 * 

10 

3 

4 3 * 

0 

.2 

0 . 3 * 

34 

4 

33.6 

0 

0 

0 0 

65 

4 

66 I 

2 

* 6 

7 . 5 * 

66 

6 

67 . 9 * 

20 

.7 

18 . 7 * 

10 

1 

5 9 * 

1 

.1 

0.7 

21 

0 

27.2 

6 

4 

2 9 

71 

5 

69 2 

3 

.0 

1 . 3 * 

33 

1 

44 , 3 * 

1. 

7 

0 3 * 

62 . 

2 

54 I 

1 

8 

1 .7 

39 

1 

49.4 

7 

1 

1 .8 

52 

0 

4 ^ I 

0 

4 

0.6 

2 

1 

38.3 

26 . 

8 

1 .5 

70 

7 

59 6 

0 

.6 

0 . 5 t 

20 

6 

32 . 6 t 

0 . 

0 

0.0 

78 

8 

C ) 6 91 

0 

9 

0.8 

6 

6 

17.8 

0 . 

0 

0.0 

92 . 

5 

8 l 4 

2 

0 

1.8 

50 

9 

68.2 

5 . 

5 

5.7 

41 . 

6 

24 . 3 T 

1 

0 

0.9 

17 

5 

15.4 

2 . 

8 

1 .5 

78 . 

7 

82 2 

1 

9 

0 . 9 * 

32 . 

0 

60 . 2 * 

48 . 

9 

29 . 4 * 

17 . 

2 

9 

1 

2 

3 0 * 

50 . 

2 

45 . 6 * 

0 . 

7 

0 . 2 * 

47 . 

9 

a I 2 

1 

7 

0.7 

40 . 

0 

46.7 

0 . 

0 

0,0 

58 . 

3 ** 

52 6 

1 

1 

.3 

5 

1 .7 
4.8 

15 . 
31 . 

7 

6 

22.3 

39.3 

0 . 

34 . 

0 

9 

0.0 

32.7 

83 . 

32 

0 

Off 

6 0 

23 2 tt 

1 

1 

1 

3.7 

54 . 

9 

66.6 

5 . 

8 

1 -5 

38 , 

2 

28 2 
n 

0 

1 

6 

.5 

.9 

.7 

4.8 

1 .It 
0.8 

56 , 

19 . 

24 . 

5 

2 

0 

62.8 

13 . 6 t 
13.2 

41 . 
8 . 
20 . 

7 

6 

3 

32.4 
4 . 7 t 
14 0 

1 

70 
49 1 

3 

3 

0 

f f IJ 

80 6 t 

72 0 

1 

.2 

1 .3 

29 . 

6 

39.8 

6 . 

5 

5.7 

62 ■ 

7 

53 2 


* Estimated by state authorities, 
t 1946-47 data. 

§ County and local not separated. 

II Baltimore City. ^ ... , , 

H Includes some county funds not separable from local 


** Figure supplied by IJtah 
Instruction. Part of this percentage is listed under coun y 
sources in U.S. Office of Education Biennial bursty. 

ft Cities. 


funds. 
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TABLE 49 


Percentages of State, Countv, and Local Public School Revenues Derived from 

Propertv Taxes and from Other Sources, 1947_48 


State 


> -a • r 

Ariz,, . . 

Ark. 

Calif.. . . 
Colo.. , . 
Conn,. 
Del.. . . 
Fla.. . . 
.... 
Idaho. 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa, , a 
Kans, . . 

Ky. 

I *a..... 

Maine.. 
Md..... 
Mass.. . 
Mich.. . 
M inn.. . 
Miss,, , , 

Mo. 

Mont.. . 
Nebr. , . 
Nev, . . . 

N.H_ 

NJ. 

2^. Mex.. 
IST.Y.. . . 
N.C.. . . 
N.Dak., 
Ohio. . . 
Okla.. . . 



* * 


Pa. 

R. I. 

S. C. 

S.Dak... 
Tenn.. , 
Texas. . 
Utah. . . 
Vt 

a,, ... 
Wash.. . 
W.Va., . 

Wis. 

Wyo.. .. 


Medians 


Percentage froni Property Taxes 


Percentage from Oti-ier Sources 


State 


6,7 
0.0 
1.7* 
0.0 
0.0 
0 .0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
3.5t 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
7.3 
0 0 
0 0 
0.0 
0.0 
0 .0 
0.0 
0.0 
0 .0 
0 .0 
1 .4 
0 .0 
0.0 
1 0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0 .0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
1 .9* 
7.6 
23.2 
0.0 
0 .0 
0 .0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


0.0 


County 

Local 

Total 

State 

County 

Local 

20,6 

0.0 

27.3 

68 9 


0 0 

i 

3 8 

9.4 

43,6 

53 0 

47.0 


0.0 

0 o 

0.0 

28.9* 

30.6* 

65 2 


1 4* 

2 R 


0.0 

45.4t 

45.4t 

52 2 

t 

0 91 

1 51 

11.7 

65.2 

76,9 

23 T 


0 0 

0 .0 

1 

0 . 0 

75.3 

75,3 

22.3 


0.0 

2.4 


j 0.0 

11.2 

11.2 

88.8 


0.0 

0 0 


20.6 

20 .7 

41.3 

54.4 


4.0 

0 3 


34.0 

3.2 

37.2 

62.8 


0 0 

0 o 


14.7t 

60.9t 

75.6t 

1 5.51 

lit 

7.8t 

0.0 

84.3* 

84.3* 

15.7 


0 0 

0 0 

1 

0.0 

62.8t 

66.3t 

32.6t 

0.0 

1.1 f 

0.9 

83.5 

84.4 

14.1 


0.0 

1 5 


18.3 

69.6 

87.9 

12 1 


0.0 

0.0 


0.0 

44.1 

44.1 

45 .4 


0.0 

10.5 


26.6 

0,0 

33.9 

54.1 


12 0 

0.0 


0 0 

68.1 

68.1 

25.8 


0 .0 

6 1 


34.0 

25.2§ 

59.2 

36 .2 


1 .7 

2 9S 

0.0 

89.6* 

89.6* 

9.3* 

0.0 

1 1 


0.0 , 

48 .4t 

48.4t 

44.6t 

0.3t 

6.7t 

3.4 

54.2 

57.6 

38.4 


0.4 

3 . 6 

J 

12.0* 

29.0* 

41.0* 

55.0* 

1 .0* 

1 0’ 


2.3t 

53 .Of 

55.31 

38 .Of 

0.0 

6.7t 

40.7 

40.2 

80,9 

16.4 


0 0 

2.7 

■ 

1 .2 

87.3 

88.5 

1 . 1 


0 0 

10.4 


24.9 

32.5 

58.8 

36.3 


0 2 

4.7 


0,0 , 

74.3* 

74.3* 

19.5* 

0.0 

6 .2* 

0.0 

87 .2 

87.2 

11 .6 


0.0 

1 .2 


9.7 

4.5 

15 .2 

83.7 


1 . 1 

0.0 


0.0 

62.7* 

62.7* 

33.9* 

0 0 

3 4* 

12.8t 

5 .Ot 

17.8t 

73.7i 


7,0t 

1 .5- 

- 

3.3t 

58 .8t 

62.lt 

29.0 ‘ 


0.0 

8.9” 

- 

0.0 

52.8 

52.8 

44.9 


0.3 

2.0 


3.0 

35 .6 

38.6 

49.9 


5.0* 

6.5* 

1 .4 

60.4 

61 .8 

38.2 


0.0 

0.0 


0.0 

65.8t 

65.8t 

33.61 

0 .0 

0.6' 


0 .0 , 

81.1* 

81.1* 

17.8’* 

t 

0 .0 

1.1’' 

1= 

14.1* 

17.9* 

32 .0* 

66.4 ’* 

C 

0.7* 

0.9* 

0 .0 

72.0 

72.0 

15.5 


1.5 

11.0 


23.5* 

6,7* 

32.1* 

58.9* 

6.1* 

2.9’* 

c 

0.1 

35 .4 

43.1 

55 .8 


0.0 

1 . 1 


0 .0 

51 .7 

74.9 

23.8 


0,0 

1 -3 


0.0 

74.4 

74.4 

24.6 


0,0 

1 .0 


28 .4 

20.211 

48.6 

36 .0 


12.9 

2.SIT : 

1 .5 

29.3 

30.8 

69.2 


0 .0 

0.0 

• 

66.4 

0.0 

66 .4 

33.6 


0 .0 

0.0 


4.8t 

77,6t 

82.4t 

13.8t 

0.0 

3.8t 

10.5 

53.1 

63.6 

28.2 


1 .7 

6.5 


1 .9 

52.3 

60.5 

36.1 

0.0 

1 

2.5 


Total 


72.7 
47.0 
69.4* 

54.6 t 

23.1 

24.7 
88 .8 
58 .7 
62 8 
24.4t 
15.7* 

33.7 t 
15 .6 

12.1 


55 

66 

31 


9 

1 

9 


40.8 
10.4* 
51 .6t 
42.4 
57.0* 
44,7 t 

19.1 


11 

41 


5 

9 


25.7* 

12.8 

84.8 
37.3* 

82.2t 
37.9t 

47.2 
61.4 
38 2 

34.21 

18.9* 
68 . 0 * 
28 .0 
67.9* 

56.9 
25.1 
25 .6 
51 .4 


69 

33 


2 

6 


17.6t 

36.4 


39.5 


Estimated by state authorities, 
t 194(5—47 data, 

§ Baltimore City, 


[| To general fund for schools 
Cities. 
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TABLE 50 

Amounts and Percentages of State Revenue Receipts for Public Elementary and Second 
AR v Schools in Each State Derived from Permanent School Funds, Earmarked 
Taxes, and Appropriations from the State General Fund, 1947^8 


Permanent School 
Funds and Lands 


Earmarked Taxes 


Appropriations 
FROM General Fund 


State 



Amount 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Total 

Amount 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Total 

Amount 

Percent¬ 
age of 
Total 

Ala. 

$ (236,400)§ 

(0.5)5 

$41,628,100 

93.3 

S 2,750,000 

6 2 

Ariz. 

421 ,012 


4.2 

0 

0.0 

9,509,291 

95 8 

Ark. 

92,512 


0.4 

541,310 

2.4 

21,890,616 

97 2 

Calif. 

2,398,9631 


1 .4 

0 

0.0 

171,502,0131) 

98 6 

Colo. 

884,291 


10,0 

0 

0.0 

7,886,705 

90 0 

Conn. 

70,163 


0.6 

0 

0.0 

12,455,995 

99 4 

Del. 

75,000 


1 .0 

0 

0.0 

7,314,055 

99 0 

Fla. 

226,562] 


0.6 

(18,696,185)*’' 

(47.7)** 

38,997,834 

99 4 

G3. . 

0 


0.0 

0 

0.0 

37,249,100 

100.0 

Idaho.... 

346,978 


8.0 

0 

0.0 

4,000,000 

92 0 

Ill. 

(57,000)§ 

(0.1)§ 

21,900,622 

73 2 

8,012,955 

1 26 8 

Ind. 

519,798 


1 .2 

5,544,671tt 

12.8 

37,289,325 

86.0 

1 0 wa. 

139,924 


1.3 

0 

0.0 

10,822,000 

98 7 

Kans. 

406,919 


6.1 

108,472 

1 .6 

6,203,182 

92,3 

Ky. 

(138,938)§ 

(0.6)5 

0 

0,0 

23,221,250 

100.0 

*. 

(120,000)1 

(0.4)5 

23,320,068 

70 3 

9,843,117 

29.7 

Maine.... 

54,4241 


1 .2 

0 

0 0 

4,364,728 

98 8 

Md. 

0 


0.0 

0 

0 0 

21 ,600,248 

100.0 

Mass. 

153,000 


2.1 

6,235,067 

86 0 

866,000'; 

11.9 

Mich. 

(500,000)§ 

(0-5)5 

56,595,307 

55,8 

44,750,373 

44 2 

Minn. 

3,930,171 


11 .9 

28,988,436 

88.1 

0 

0 0 

Miss. 

(62,000) § 

(0.4)5 

0 

00 

18.500,000 

100 0 

Mo. 

193,421 


0.6 

2,100,000 

6.1 

31,794,830 

93.3 

Mont. 

1 ,442,064 


34.5 

1,244,129 

29.7 

1.500,000 

35 8 

Nebr. 

833,175 


73.0 

157,419 

14.0 

151,863 

13.0 

Nev. 

94,828 


4.3 

119,086 

5.4 

1,977,990 

90 3 

N.H. 

0 


0.0 

113,750 

4.6 

2,337,943 

95 4 

N.T. 

468,0001 


3.1 

0 

0.0 

14,437,878 ' 

96.9 

N.Mcx... . 

2,146,0951 


12.5 

14,970,697 

87.5 

0 . 

0.0 

N.Y. 

250,000 


0.2 

0 , 

0.0 

152,460,795 

99 8 

N.C. 

29,245 


0.1 

0 

0,0 

63,408,987 

99 9 

N.Dak... . 

1 ,064,757t 

22 2t 

3,740,629t 

77 , 8 t 

0 

0 0 

Ohio. 

(270,000)5 

(0.3)5 

0 

0 0 

89,754,000 

100 0 

Okla. 

1,338,481 


4.7 

7,938,511 

27.9 1 

19,141,111 1 

67 4 

Ores. 

258,318 


1 .3 

(18,844,149)** 

(98 7)** 

18,844.149 

98 7 

Pa. 

75,000 


0.1 

0 

0 0 

94,035,000 

99 9 

RT. 

12,077 


0.4 

0 

0.0 

2,990,743 

99 6 

s.c . 

0 


0.0 

0 

0.0 

26,447,531 

100 0 

S.Dak.. . . 

809,650 


23.3 

0 

0.0 

2,673,976 

76 ,:’ 

Tenn. 

(150,750)5 

(0.4)5 

(34,088,744)** 

(82.2)** 

41,486,019 

100 0 

Texas.... 

3,212,1951 


3.0 

83,976,818 

78.4 

19,985,456 

18.6 

Utah. 

750,000 


6.1 

11,480,766 

93 2 

90.500 . 

0 7 

Vt. 

37,691 


1 .7 

0 

0.0 

2.163,400 

98.3 

Va. 

285,446) 


1.1 

732,521 

2 8 

24,834.721 

96 1 

Wash. 

1,344,699 


2.3 

2,763,094 

4.7 

54,308,442 

93 0 

W.Va. 

47,500 


0.1 

575,930 

1 .6 

35,101,968 

98 3 

Wis. 

283,231 


1 .7 

0 1 

0 0 

15.734,336 

98 3 

Wyo. 

1,074,256 


35.8 

930,266 

31 .0 1 

1 

1 .000,000 1 

t 

33 2 


t 1946-47 data. 

§ Largely theoretical; exists chiefly as a perpetual in¬ 
debtedness. 

[1 Not distributed as a separate fund. 

11 Does not include emergency fund for school build- 


>s or fund for vocational education. ^ , 

Earmarked by previous laws but appropriations 

w come from general fund. e 

tt Does not include $4,977,510 special distribution for 

47-4S from cigarette ta.x. 
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TABLE 51 

Major ICinds of State Aro Funds for Elementary and Secondary Schools 

Provided by Each State in 1947-48 


State 

Total 
N o. OF 
Funds 

General-Pur¬ 
pose Flat- 
, Grant Funds 

1 

General-Pur¬ 
pose Equalizing 

1 Funds 

Special-Pur¬ 
pose Eoualizlng 
Funds 

No. of 
Funds 

Per Cent 
of State 
Aid 

No. of 
F unds 

1 

Per Cent 
of State 
Aid 

No. of 
Funds 

Per Cent 
of State 
Aid 

Ala. 

6 

1 

9.9 

2 

' S5.4 

0 

h 

Ariz.- 

4 

2 

98 0 

0 


0 


Ark . 

8 

1 

30,7 

0 


1 

>4 < t # h , , B 

48.4 

Calif. 

12 

3 

78.0 

3 

16.8 

1§ 


Colo. 

5 

1 

41 .9 

1 

24.4 

1 

9 8 

Conn. 

8 

1 

i 819 

0 

1 

0 


Del. 

6 

1 

79.6 

' 0 


1 § 


Fla. 

2 

0 

■** * ^^i**** 

1 

98.6 

0 


Ga. 

6 

0 


2 

2 3 6 

0 

0 


Idaho. 

2 

0 


1 

98 .6 


Ill. 

11 

1 

50.7 

1 

18.3 

0 


J[ rid ■ > i , * * * 

5 

0 


1 

7.7 

0 

— ■* *■• + *•* 

Iowa. 

10 

3 

68 .6 

2 

9.7 

0 


Kans. 

4 

2 

64 4 


32.9 

0 


Ky. 

4 

0 


1 

8 4 

n 


La. 

8 

2 

70.5 

1 

23.4 

0 

■ P w W -m m ^ m 

Maine .... 

15 

1 

11.4 

1 

11.2 

0 


Md. 

9 

2 

45.7 

1 

43.2 

1 

6 . 8 

Mass...... 


0 



88.7** 

^ ^ ^ *L J, 


Mich. 

12 

2 

54.8 1 

1 

41 1 

1 1 

0 


Minn. 

11 

3 

72 .9 

2 

18 0 

0 


\Iiss. 

4 

1 

44.6 

1 

44.6 

1 

8.1 1 

Mo. 

13 

o 

58.1 

1 

21.5 

0 

■ ■ - 

Mont. 

4 

2 

88.4 

0 1 

• - *. Pi.,,, 

1 

2 3 

Nebr. 

9 

0 


0 

*'• 4 * 

1 

2.2 

Nev . 

8 

0 


1 

1 4 



N.H . 

7 

1 

36.2 

.L 

2 

A p 

45.4 

0 


NJ. 

15 

2 

13.6 

3 

56.5 

0 


N.Mex. . . . 

5 

2 

87.1 1 

0 

*p *■ 

0 


N.Y . 

6 

0 


1 

79 . 1 

3 

4 . 1 

N.C . 

4 

1 

92.9 

0 


0 


N.Dak . 

5 

2 

56 .0 

2 

22 9 

0 


Ohio. ..... 

7 

2 

66 .0 

1 

30 . 1 

2 

2.2 

Okla . 

9 

2 

16.8 

1 

77.5 

0 


Oreg . 

8 

3 

77.7 

2 

14.2 

0 


Pn 

10 

0 


2 

86 1 

4 

9.9 

R.l. 

11 

2 

14.5 

1 

3.9 

0 


s.c. 

7 

1 

4 1 

0 


0 


S.Dak. 

7 

3 

72.3 

1 

0.7 

0 


Tenn. 

V 

6 

1 

14.1 

1 

47 .7 

0 


Texas. 

7 

1 

77.7 

1 

10.1 

0 


Utah. 

4 

0 


1 

94 4 

0 


Vt 

7 

0 


1 

95.5 

0 


Va. 

12 

0 

‘•4 4 

2 

1.8 

0 


Wash.. . . 

8 

1 

76.9 

2 

12.8 

1 

9.2 

VV.Va. 

6 

0 

- m m W * * * 

1 

98.8 

0 


Wis. 

9 

3 

57.5 

3 

28.2 

0 


W yo. 

4 

2 

62.4 

p 

1 

6.6 

0 



§ Emergency fund for buildings. For 1948-49 

it Plus agriculture land credit fund. ft yet in operation. 

Elementary schools only. 


Special-Purpose 
Flat-Grant or 
Reimb. Funds 


Xo. of 
Funds 


Per Cent 
of State 
Aid 


3 I 4.7 


4 ^ 

2 

2 0 

6 

20.9 

r> 

5.2 

2 

23 9 

7 

18.1 

4 

20.4 

1 

1 .4 

4 

76.4 

1 

1 4 

9 

31 0 

4 

92.3 

411 

21 .7 

1 

2.7 

3 

91 .6 

5 

6 . 1 

13 

77.4 

5 

4 , 3 

4 ** 

11.3* 

9 

4.1 

6 

9 . 1 

1 

2.7 

9 

20.4 

1 

9.3 

8 

97 8 

5 , 

93.3 

4 

18 .4 

10 

29.9 

3 

12 9 

2 

16 8 

3 

7 . 1 

1 

21.1 

2 

1 .7 

6 

5.7 

3 

8 1 

4 

4 0 

8 

81 .6 

6 

95.9 

3 

27.0 

4 

38 2 

5 

12.2 

3 

5.6 

6 

4.5 

10 

98.2 

4 

1 . 1 

5 

1 .2 

3 

14.3 

1 

31 .0 
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TABLE 52 


Bases Used by the States in Apportioning General-Purpose Flat-Grant Funds for 

Schools and Percentage of State Aid Apportioned on 

Each Basis in Each State, 1947-48 


State 


Ala.. , 

Ariz.. 

Ark.. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn 

Del.. 


Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho. 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa. 

Kans. 

Ky. 

La. 

Maine. 

Md. 

Mass. 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Nev. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

N.Mex. 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak. 

Ohio. 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

R. I. 

S. C. 

S.Dak. 

Tenn. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vt. 

V a. 

Wash. 

W.Va. 

Wis. 

Wyo. 


School 

Census 


9.9 


30.7 


School 

Enrol¬ 

ment 


Average 

Daily 

Attend¬ 

ance 


98.0 


78.0 


Average 

Daily 

Menaber- 

ship 


81 .9§ 


Aggreg. 

Days 

Attend¬ 

ance 

No. of 
Teach¬ 
ers 

No. of 
Teach. 
Units 



4 4 + r . < 






* W • * 1 i V 


r . f ■ 

41 .9 





-r w ^ m m * 

p ■ + . . . * f 



None 

None 

None 


Ap¬ 

proved 

Budget 


9 6 


50.7 


None 


1 .3 

5.8 

70.5 


58.6§ 


67.3 


None 


11 .4 
27.2 


18.5 


None 


54.8 

14.8 
44.6 


34.9 


58 T 

1 

w m H 1**4# 

•P * + ■ m m m * 



lap + , . . p p 



8.4* 
25 .0* 


2 0 


47,7* 

28.5* 


13.6§ 


None 
None 
36.2§ 


13 2 

V 

■ * ^ ^ ^ a m- W 

73-911 

22.2 

0.3 



+ p , . * # P » 

65.7§ 

6.5 

18.0 

**¥-■■■ b 4- » 

10.3 


None 


59,7** 
None 


33.8 


92 9 




4.5§* 



p r - p * -i 




.4 Tr.4'a*' 


29.3 

21 .5 




21 5 

7 1* 

p p . . ■ * ■ 

m t , ^ H - * 

7.0* 

V 4 . p » ■ 


mm 

17.7 





10 0 * 
4.1 


None 


tt 


None 


76.9ni 


++ 
+ + 


None 


1 .8 
35.8 


28.1 


* ■ I 


27.6 


26.6 


* Estimated. 

§ Graduated, depending on size of school and grade 
level. 

11 Partly on pupil unit based on A.D.A. 


T Weighted. 

** Aggregate. . . 

ttSlO per weighted pupil from state aid tuna 
tt p.art on basis of number of teachers. 
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TABLE 53 

Bases Used by States en Apportioning Special-Purpose Flat-Grant or Reimburse 
MENT Funds and Percentage of State Aid Apportioned on Each Basis, 1917 -19 



* Estimated, 
fi Shades; also allowable cost by grades, 
colleges* capita for libraries and 0.3 per school for junior 

^^^^^*'~fo*‘-dollar matching, up to prescribed maxi- 


Based on number of pupils in A.D.M, in courses in 
vocational and special education. 

tt Number of counties, area, and population. 
tt Based on number of school lunches served. 
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TABLE 54 

Types of Special-Purpose Flat-Grant or Reimbursement Funds Provided by the States 
AND Percentage of State Aid Devoted to Each Such Purpose, 1947-48 


State 


Teach¬ 

ers ’ 

Sal. 


Ad¬ 

min. 

Sal. 

and 

Exp. 


School Text 

^ Equip - brary 
ment Bool^ 


Spec. 

Educ. 


Voc. Adult Tui- 

Educ. Educ. tion 


0.5 

2.7 


15.6 
1.0 


.•\la. 

Ariz. 

Ark. 0.5 ’i5'6 

Calif. 2.7 1.0 

Colo. 23.8 . 

Conn. 3.6 

Del. 10.8 0.9 . 

Fla. 

Ga. 70.9 . 

Idaho... 



12.3 

8.4§ 


0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.8 


3.9 

0.7 

3.2 

0.2 


0.1 


0.2 


1.1 0.3 


1.4 

2,8 


Ill.. 3.1 6.0 

Ind. '91.1 . 

Iowa. 18.3 

Kans... 


12.7 

0.7 

2.3 



0.5 


1.1 


4.2 


Ky . 88.5 

La.. 

Maine. 62.4 0.1 

Md. 3.4 

Mass. 0.6 

Mich. 0.3 

Minn.. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 77.5 .. 

Nev. 92.9 . 

N.H. 4.6 0.2 

NJ. 2.4 14.2 

N.Mex. 10.5 

16 0 . 

.. 3.4** 


2.1 

3.6 


0.2 


0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
3.0 
1.1 
1.0 



4.0 


5.0 


0.2 


0.1 6.2 0.6 


0.7 

0.9 

2.7 

1.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.3 5.6 


0.2 




2.0 


3.5 


13.6 

3.1 

0.4 


0.1 


1.3 


2.4 


N.Dak 
Ohio. 
Okla.. 
Oreg.. 
Pa.. , . 

R. I.. , 

S. C.. . 


21.1 


1.0 
6.7 


2.4 


78.1 

83.6 


1 .1 
1.2 
0.4 


1.2 

0.3 

1.3 

0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


1.1 

9.0 


0.7 

0.5 

2.1 


0.2 


S.Dak. 
Tenn.. 
Texas. 
Utah. 
Vi.... 
Va,... 


0.6 


35.1 


6.0 


0.1 

3.7 


0.2 


0.6 


0.3 


71 .4 3.1 14.9 


1.3 


1.6 

0.4 

3.4 

6.8 


0.1 


0.6 


0.2 

0.1 


Wash.. -. 

VV,Va. 0.2 

Wis... 

Wyo. 20.0*. 


0.3 


0.4 

0.1 


0.4 


9.4 
11 . 0 * 



fund 


* Estimated. 

i For repairs. There is also an emergency capital outlay 


II School lunch. 

^ Part for junior colleges. 
** Busses. 


0.5 


0.3 


1.1 


0.811 

1.7 

0.3 


1.41f 

0.9 


5.8 0.1 


1.6 12.8 
_ 0.2 


6.3 


0.8 


0.5 0.911 

0.1 
1.8 
0.7 

0.611 
21.5 I 5.5 


0.7 I. 

5.111 


0.7 

0.211 
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TABLE 55 

OF All State Am Apportioned by States through General- and Special-Purpose 
Equalizing or Foundation Programs, According to Scope or Purpose for 

Which Funds May Be Used, 1947—48 



State 


* 4 «■ 


* 4 



Pa 

R. I.:.; 

s.c. 

S. Dak. 

Tenn.. . 


* * 


« # 


General-Purpose Equalizinc Funds 


Ala,.. 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Del.. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho. 

ID. 

I n ^1,. « » . # . 

Iowa. 

Kans. 

Ky. 


* * 


Maine. . 
Md.. . . 
Mass.. . 
Mich.. . 
Minn... 
Miss.... 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Nev. 

N.H. 

N.J. 

N.Mex... ... 

N.Y.. .. 

N.C. 

N.Dak. 

Ohio. 

Okla. 


All 

Pur¬ 

poses 


85.4 


All 

Cur. 

Exp. 


98 



* # 


6 § 


24.4 

*-*-■)'* 

23.6 

98.6 
18.3 

7.7 

9.7 


8.4 
23.4 
11 .2 
43.2 
88.7 
41.1 
18.0 
44.6 
21 .5 


* * 


45.4 

56.5 

79.1 


* * * 


m • 


Utah... 

Vt_ 

Va.. 

Wash. 

w.va.;; 

Wis. 

Wyo.] ] 


4 « * 4 


22.9 

30.1 
77.5 

0.5 

86.1 

3.9 

0.7 

47.7 

94.4 
95 .5 
1 .8 

12.8 
98.8 

0.1 
6.6 


Cur. 

Exp. 

except 

Xransp. 


Elem. 

Schools 


Sec. 

Schools 


Special-Purpose 
Equalizing Funds 


Coll 


Teachers 

Sal. 


None 

None 


* • * 


Trans- 

School 

por- 

tation 

Plant 


Rural 

Schools 

and 

Tuition 


4 4 


N 


12.4 


3.6 


0.8 


one 


48 .4 


» * .■ 4 4 


9.8 


None 



32 


None 

None 


None 


n 


None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


None 
None 

6 .8 

IT 

None 

None 

8.1 I 

None 


4 * 


4 4 » 


1 .4 


* > p 


None 




* 


13.7 


None 


4 • 


capital outlay but kindergartens, junior 

Son special educaUon, adult educa- 

if pf?® provision for siuniner programs. 

if fund, partly on an equalizing basis, 

basis urgency capital outlay fund, partly on an equalizing 


4 # « • « 4 • 

10.1 

4- * m m m m m- 

4 * * * 4 4 4 

V 4 4 * * 4 t 

* * * 4 • B • 

'44 , A 4P* 

4 4 p « « 4 • 

4 4 - , , * * 

* 4 B ^ 

• • ^ • • • • 


4 * * , • 4 • 

■ 4 4 B «- 

• • » 4 # •- 4 

• * ■ • - ■ ■ 


4 4 4 • p 4 * 

• ■ 4 4 +44 

4 4 * • * « * 

^ « A « 

p 4 4 P ■ 4 4 4 

* » • « - 4 4 i 

*■ * * > • 4 # 

• • « • » 4 * 

* • > ^ * P * 

18.7 

■ ■ * ^ m ^ m 

• • ■ • A 4 » 

9.4 

• 4 ■ * - 4 4 




• 4 ■■ V m. m 

• «- B B 4 • 


2 

5 


.2 

. 2H.S. 


2-3 


0.1 

None 

None 

None 

2.3 I O.Sftt 1.3tt 
None 


.1 I 1.1 
None 
None 

*8 I 0.1 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

9.2 

None 

None 

None 


I 3.0tt 


^ f* Flat-grant fiind, partly on an equaUzing basis, but 
quiring no local tax effort. 

tt For central schools. 
tt For tuition—all schools. 
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TABLE 56 

Bases Used by the States in Determining Educational Need (for Distributing Funds) and 

Percentage of State Funds for Schools Distributed in Each State 

ON Each Basis, 1947-48 


• Not including reg^ar classroom teachers, 
b Usually also requires some form of local match log, 
e Based on average daily attendance. 

Adjusted or weighted according to size or type of school 
or grade level. 

« Based on school census. 

f Based on number of teachers and salary allowance. 


s Based on enrolment, 
b 


State 

Sch. 

Cen¬ 

sus 

School 

Enrol¬ 

ment 

A.D.A. 

Aggr. 

Days 

Attend. 

A.D.M. 

No. of 
Tchrs. 

Tchr. 

or 

Class¬ 

room 

Units 

Sal¬ 

ary 

Sched¬ 

ule*^ 

Cost 

or 

Pet. 

of 

Cost 

T 

Ap- 

prov. 

Appl. 

Appr. 

Budg¬ 

et 

Misc. 

Ala. 

9.9 

0.7 





85.4« 



4 0 


■ 

Ariz. 



99.3 







0.7 

* * ■ > * p 

* + * • » 

Ark. 

30.7 


* ■ t 4 . ■ « 

p p + d * p « 

1 .3 


* • * * * -p- - 

48,4*= 

p w * p * 4 « 

3 7 

15 9 

A 4 p a a p 

• ■ 4 ■ • « « 

Calif..... 



94.8'* 






1 8 

* ■ » p * 

0.2 

* « 4 p p 

'h 0 

• ■■*!*■* 

Colo. 

23.8 

* « « P w * * 


41 ^9 



* * ■ * » ^ ^ 

33. 2 ^ 


0 1 


4 

Conn... . 


* p « « ^ p 



81 .O'* 




17 0 

1 1 



Del. 








ii 7 

8.4 

0.3 

79.6 


Fla. 

fe t ^ a ■ p 

1.4'* 


.... 



98 6<= 


Ga. 


2.5** 





94.8'= 



P 4 a * ^ 

2 7 

■ ■ 1*44 


Idaho... 







98 6*= 


1 « • . < « p 

1 4 



m * t w * 

■ + * * ^ m 

4.5 

69.0'* 





3 1 

19 8 

3 6 

4 • » * P P 


Ind. 







91 U 


0 7 

0.5 

7 7 


Iowa.... 

1 .3 

« « ■- V a P P 

9!9'* 

67.3'* 





20 6 

f r t 

0.6 

6.3 ' 

Kans.. . . 

5.8 

91.5d 







2.7 


Ky. 

88.5 


8.4 


2.1 





10 



La. 

70.5 

4.4 





23.4*= 


0 5 



1.2 

Maine,.. 


11 .4 




11.2 

67.3* 

0 i 

9 9 

01 


Md. 


34.0 




18.5 

43.2s 

3 6 

0 2 



0.5'> 

Mass.. . . 

88.7 







0 6 

10.7 


*■ A 1 •» % 4 

Mich.. . . 

54.8 

1.3 



41.4^* 

0.1 


0 3 

1 4 

0 7 



Minn... . 

14.8 


75^8'* 





0 9 

7.3 


0.3 

0.9* 

Miss. 

44.6 






(44.6)'= 


10 8 


44 6 

Mo. 

6.2 



8.4 


2.0 

69.2'= 


12.8 

1 2 


62 

Mont... . 

34.9 



25.0 



28.5'= 


9.3 

2.3 



Nebr.. . . 

58.1 








5.4 


2.2 

34.3* 

Nev. 




i7.0 



82^5^ 


0.3 

0.2 



N.H. 





80.9^ 




18.4 


0.7 

^ - .u .u m. 

N.T. 


13.6^ 

50 S'* 





2.4 

17.9 

9 6 

5.7 


N.Mex.-. 

13.2 


75 9** 






10.5 

0 4 



N.Y . 



79 






20.9 




N.C . 





^ . .... 

1 3 


(96,3)“ 



2.4 

96.3 

■ 4*4 • t 4 

N.Dak. .. 

22 2 

15 8 




33.8 




7.1 


Ohio. . . 

0 3 


m •■**** * 

65 7'* 


30 1'* 




1.2 

2.7 



Okla. . . . 

6.5 

3 3 

10 3 




77.5*= 


0.8 

4 p » P P 

1.0 

0.6 

Oreer. . . 

18 0 



* 

73!4j 




8.1 

0.5 


# A « i V 4* t 

Pa . 


p P ■ + V P ■ 

p * + « i- p p 




85,5'“ 

1.1 

10.9 

0.1 

0.6 

1.8 

R.I . 



4!5d 



78.0 

13.90 

1 .4 

1.7 

0.4 

0.1 

• * * p 4 * t 

s.c. 






87.7'= 

0.2 

9.0 

2.1 

■ « < « * P 

1 .0 

S.Dak. 

29 3 

21 5 




21.5 



21.5 

• • • • * 

0.7 

5.5* 

Xenn. . . . 



7^1 



7.1 

47.7'= 


0.6 

2.4 

* « ■. » # 4 

35 .i" 

Texas 

77 7 

3 7 





10.1® 


6.9 

1 .6 

44 4- 4 ■ * 

* ■ p p p 4 • 

Utah . . 



* » * • 4 A P 




94.4<= 

* * m- m m * 


0.5 

• * ■ ■ « • 

5.1' 

Vt 

« ■ » < « * 


95 5** 





■ P 1^*4 

3.7 

0.6 


0.2 

V • • « * . 

12 0 

0 2 

61 O'* 





3.1 

23.5 

p. p ■ • t 

0.2 


Wash 

J. ^ « v 



89 7** 





1.1 

9.2 

« * t 4 4* 


W Va 

m r t • • • 

98 S'* 






* ■ t * m * 

0.7 

• • p * * 

0.3 

0.2 

Wis 

1 8 


28.1 




27.6® 


14.3 


28.2 

• 4 - * * ► • 

Wvn 






26 6 

37.60 



• * p ■ • > 

■ • 4 4 • • 

w * * • * • * 

W • a 

* O 



p • p p p # P 

* ■ mm P P- A 





_ 1 




Part per capiU; part per school. .. . .^ 

I Part in lieu of taxes; part per school or distnct. 
i Aggregate. 

Based on averan daily membership. 

1 Number of lunches served. 
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TABLE 57 


Bases Used by Staxes in Apportioning General- and Special-Purpose Eoualizino 
OR Foundation Program Funds and Percentage of State Aid Appor¬ 
tioned on Each: B.asis, 1 947—48 


General-Purpose Equalizing Funds 


Special-Purpose Equal 
iziNG Funds 


State 

Budg¬ 

et 

Ap¬ 
pro V. 

School 

Census 

or 

Enrol. 1 

1 

A.D.A, 

A.D.M. 

Ala.. 



4 4 1 4 • p 4 

' * » . -I I- 


Classroom Unit Based on 


« 4 4 


Ariz. . . 
Ark. . 
Calif.. . 
Colo.. . 
Conn.. 

Del. 

Fla... . 

Ga. 

Idaho. 

Ill. 

Ind.. . . 
Iowa. . . 
K.ans. . . 

Ky. 

La. 

Maine. 

Md. 

Mass. . . 
Mich. . . 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr. 

Nev.. 

N.H. 

NJ. 

N.Mex.... 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak. 

Ohio. . . 

Okla. 

Oreg. 

Pa. . . 

R. I. 

S. C. 

S.Dak. 

Tenn. 

1exas. 

Utah. 

Vt. . . 


iNonc 

ISTone 


Cen- I 

sus or A.D.A. 
Enrol. I 


85.4 


None 

None 


16.8 


m m m 


• * ♦ 


32 g’* 




18.3§ 


9.1 


8.4 


* 4 4 I * * 


0 3 
44.6 


88.7 


17.7§ 


None 

None 


None 


50.85 


7.1 


None 

15.8** 


79.1§ 


0 7 


None 


0.2 


28.2 


98.85** 


95 .5§ 

1 6 § 
12 . 8 §§§ 




24.4 I . . 


41.1 


43.2** 


23 4 




21 5 


44.7 


1.4 


30.1 § 


13.7§§ 


77.5 


3 9 


10.1 


47.7 


94.4 


6.6 


size 


of scho^f^or graduated according to grade level, 

ing capital outlay fund, partly on an equaliz- 

Flai 

Quiring iio local effort. 


A.D.M 


No. of 
Tchrs. 


I , 


11 .2 


85.5 


Au¬ 

thor¬ 

ized 

Cost 


None 
N one 




Classroom 
Unit Based c 


A.T 


43.4 


No 


9.8 


ne 


I 


I • 


6.8 


None 

None 


* 4 i 


8.1 


N 


i * 


one 


2.3 


5.2 


None 

None 

9.8 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 


2.2 


0.1 


* 9 W ^ 


9.2 


None 

None 

None 




partly on equalizing basis, but re- 


** Enrolment. 

tt Average daily attendance averaged with average 
daily membership. 

ttPart on aggregate attendance, 

§5 Aggregate rather than average. 

IJIJ Part for high schools, based on A.D.A, 
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TABLE 58 


State 


Bases L sed by States in Determining the Number of Instruction, 

Teacher, or Classroom Units, 1947-48 


Kind of Fund or 
Appropriation 


Ala. 

Ariz. 

Ark. 

Calif.. . . 
Colo.. . . 
Conn.... 

Del. 

Fla. 

Ga. 

Idaho... 

Ill. 

Ind. 

Iowa.... 
Kans... . 

Ky. 

La. 

Maine. . 

Md. 

Mass.. . . 
Mich.... 
Minn.... 
Miss.. . . 

Mo. 

Mont.. .. 
Nebr.. . , 

Nev. 

N.H. 

NJ. 

N.Mex. . 

N.Y. 

N.C. 

N.Dak... 
Ohio.... 
Okla.. .. 
Oreg.. . . 
Pa. 

R. I..... 

S. C. 

S.Dak.. . 
Tenn.., . 
Texas... . 
Utah.... 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash. 

W.Va.. . . 

Wis. 

Wyo. 


Gcn.- 
I Purp. 
Flat 
Grant 


Gen.- 

Purp. 

Equal. 




Spec.- 

Purp. 

Equal. 


X 


X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


Spec.- 

Purp. 

Flat 

Grant 


Basis 
Used for 
Classroom 
Units^ 


Number of Pupils per 
Classroom Unit 


Large Schools 


Small Schools 
Other than One 
Teacher 


X 


A.D.A. 

Not Used 
A.D.A. 

Not Llsed 
Sch. Census 
Not Used 
Not Used 



Elcm. 


See. 


30 


25 




23 '^ 


20 ''*^ 


20 ^' 


40 I 25 (A.D.A.) I 25 | 20 (A.D.A.) 


X I. 

■f -f 1 1 i i 

A.D.A. 

27 

27 

X . 

1 

4 » * k m w 

A.D.A. 

40 

35 

X !. 

4 4 ■ ■ 4 ■ 1 

A.D.A. 

Not Used 

30 

23 

■ 

■ *---** ...... 

X 1 

A.D.A. 1 

35 1 

25 ! 


17^ 

20 '’ 

22 

35 


Not Used 
Not Used 
Not Used 


15 '* 
8 

25 


X 

X 

*• * a . « « 

t T i ■ * 

1 

4 « ..** 

* * w m w m 

A.D.A. 

No. of Teachers 

30 

25 

I 20 

15 

X 

1 

1 

* 4 t t * m 

If ■- 1 ■ ■ 

Enrolment 

30 

25 

« ■ r ■ . * P 

1 No. 0 

f Teachers** 


Not Used 
Not Used 
Not Used 


X 


A.D.A, 

30 

30 

30 

30 

A.D.A. 

32 

24 

25 

17 

A.D.A. 

Not Used 

30 

30 

17 

15 

A.D.A. 1 

20 

20 1 

13 : 

10 


Not Used 
Not Used 

Not Used (H.S. attendance weighted by 1 .75) 
Not Used 


Y 1 

A.D.A. 1 

Not Used 
Not Used 

33 1 

33 

22 1 

20 

. . .| X 1.. i 

A.D.A. 1 

Not Used 

26 1 

26 

i 25 ' 

17 

X 1 .1. 

A.D.M. 1 

30 1 

22 

! 30 I 

22 


X 


No. of Teachers^ 
16 I 14 


A.D.A. I 30 

A.D.A. 30 25 

Not Used 

A.D.A. 30 25 

Sch. Census 30 30 

A.D.A. I 30 20 

Not Used 
Not Used 
Not Used 

Not Used (H.S. attendance weighted by 1.33) 


25 I 17 

20 I 20 

No. of Teachers*' 



A.D.A. (Elem.) 
A.D.A. 


25 

27 


23 


25 

13 


8 


“Bases such as A.D.A. and A.D.M. are weighted or 
graduated according to size or type of school in several 
states. 

^ Must be approved by state board of education or 


state department of education. 

' Must be isolated. 

^ Based on sparsity of population. 
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TABLE 59 


Amounts Used by States in State Aid Plans for Classroom-Uni r Values or 

Minimum Salary Schedules for Teachers, 1947_18 


State 

Kind of Fund 

.^^la... 

Ariz. 

Gen.-Purp. Equal. 

Ark. 

\ j r. . 1 1 * * 4 1. 

..... 

Spec.-Purp. Equal. 

Colo. 

Conn. 

Gen.-Purp. Equal. 

Del 

^ 4 • i * * ■« 4 

Fla. 

d ^ r * • * ' ■■ *■ - * 

Idaho.. 

11., 

Ind. 

Iowa. 

*****■*' i**** 

Gen.-Purp. Flat-Grant 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 

Spec.-Purp. Flat-Grant 

1 

Kans. 


Kv. 


Maine. 

Md. 

Mass. . . 

Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal, 

Mich. 

Minn. 

Miss. 

Mo. 

Mont. 

Nebr.. 


Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Flat-Grant 

Nev. 

N.H. 

Spec.-Purp. Equal. 

N.J. 

1 

4 

N.Mex. 


N.Y. 


N.C. 

Gen.-Purp. Flat-Grant 

N.Dak. 

Ohio. 


Okla. 

Gen.-Purp. Equal. 

.. .. 

Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Spec.-Purp. Flat-Grant! 

Oreg. 

Pa. 

s.c. 

S.Dak. 

Term. 

Texas. 

Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 

Utah. 

Vt. 

Va. 


Wash. 

W.Va. 



VVis. 

Wyo. 

Gen.-Purp. Flat-Grant 
Gen.-Purp. Equal. 


L'KIFORM 

Amount 

PER 

Classroom 

Unit^ 


Amount for Instructional Salaries 
FOR College Graduates 


Based on 
Training 
Only 


Based on Training and Ex 
pericnce (Minimum Sal¬ 
ary Schedule) 


B 


eo^uinm? 



» t « » » 


til 




•■•! S2,100'' . 

Not Used 

SI ,680'--^ . 

Not Used (SI50 per elementary; S200 per H.S. pupil) 

51 ,800 . 

... 

Not Used 

. S2.000 ; S2,800'' 

S2,550'‘ . 




« 4 i 


4-4 , * 


4 * » « * « 


■ 4 


SI ,800'' 
S2,050'> 


SI,578 

. , $1,600 

Not Used (S90 per elementary; glOO per H.S. pupil) 

. S2,400 I $2,850'* 

Not Lsed ($75 per elementary: 3125 per H.S. pupil) 

Not Lised 
Not Used 

* .'.. I $2,400 [ $3 200 

SI ,900 elementary; $2,200 H.S. 

. f . S2,200 I $3,800** 

Not Used 

Not L'sed ($118 per clementarv; $138 per H.S. pupil) 

Not Used 

$1,372 

S750 elementary; $1 ,000 H.S 
S500 elementary; $600 H.S.. . 

Not Used 

S2.900 !.. 

Not Used ($75 per elementary; $100 per H.S. pupil) 
Not Used ($94 per elementary; $117.50 per H.S. pu 

Not Used 

Not Llscd ($200 per elementary; $240 per H.S. pupil) 

.!.‘ SU620 [ $2,169^’ 

Not Used 

Not Used ($101 .75 per elementary; $122 per H.S. pupil) 

. ’ . j 500 i i>2,000 

Not Used ($.75 per days membership) 

S2,300 I.I $2,000* ] $3,200' 

SI , 800 elementary.. 

. I .I $9548 i $2,169'!’ 

Not Used 





$1,530 

$ 2,000 


So,300 1. 

Not Used ($25 per weighted pupil) 
Not Used ($100 per pupil) 

Not Used 
Not Used 

$250 elementary.. 

$2 ,000 elementary; $2,400 H.S.. \ . 


SI,746 
$2,655 


* Based on nine months for all current e.\pense except 
transportation. 

2* Higher allotments provided for teachers with higher 
training. 

' Program guarantees only about 80 per cent of this 
amount. 


^ Program assures only 80 per cent for eight months 
* Maxiinum for highest training. 

f Established but not fully supported by state 6nance 
program. 

K Based also on examination. 
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TABLE 60 


P-A^rs I'sr.D BY States in Determining Local Effort Required for Participation in 

General-Purpose Funds or Appropriations, 1947-48 


Local Effort Based on 


Skate 


Type of 
Generai - 

Pl'RPOSE 

Fund 


Flat- Equal- 
Grant izins^ 


Ac¬ 

tual 

Value 

or 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Ac¬ 

tual 

\^t1uc 


Equal¬ 

ized 

Ratio 


Index 

of 

Tax- 

pay¬ 

ing 

Ca¬ 

pac¬ 

ity 


Assessed Value 


Vary¬ 

ing 

Ratios 

to 

True 

Value 


Esti¬ 

mated 

Range 

in 

Ratios 


Local Effort 
Required 
(Mills) 


To 

Partici¬ 
pate 
in Fund 


To be 
Sub¬ 
tracted 
from 
Cost 


Other 

State 

Funds 

De¬ 

ducted 

FROM 

C0ST=^ 


.■\ la.. . 
Ariz. . 
Ark.. . 
Calif.. 
Colo.. 
Conn. 
Del.. . 
Fla... 
Ga.. . 
Idaho 
Ill.. . . 
Ind.. . 
Iowa. 
Kans. 
Kv. . . 
La.. . 
Maine 
Md... 
Mass. . 
Mich. 
\Iinn. 


Mo.. .. 
Mont,. 
Xebr.. 
Xev.. . 
X.H,. . 
X.J.... 
X.Nlcx. 
N.V.. 
X.C.. . 
X.Dak. 
Ohio. . 
Okla.. . 
Oreg.. 
Pa. 


R. I.. .. 

S. C... 
S.Dak. 
Tenn. . 
Texas. 
Utah.. 
Vt.... 
Va.. . . 
Wash.. 
W.Va. 
Wis.. . 
Wyo.. 



* Only certain general- or special- purp>ose funds. 

b Based on millage prescribed, but levy necessary to 
provide required local funds depends on equabzmg ratios 

or index of taxpaying capacity. ^ . 

e Xo local levy required for participation. 

Special-purpose fund, , ^ j r 

* Levy required but proceeds not deducted froni ap¬ 
propriation. 


None Prescribed 
I 10-30 18 

2-5 5 
No inf. 7 

. . . No inf. 

None Prescribed 


Yes 


18 

2-5.5 

7 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


. . . 30-80 I 6 
: No inf. 5 

No inf. 8 
e 50-90 2 

40-100 1 

50-80 7 

No inf, 4 
22-103 7 

No inf. 3 
20-90 2 

No inf. 6 
None Prescribed 
... I No inf. I 4 
None Prescribed 


6 

5 

8 

2.5-3.7 
15 

7-17 
4 I 


7.5-10 

3 

20 

6.5 


: 25-40 1 

: 35-50 7 

: 20-100 1 

: No inf. 7 

: 25-40 3 

. . . No inf. 6 

: 40-60 1 

None Prescribed 
. . . t No inf. ! 7 
None Prescribed 


10 

7,5-10 

15 

7 

3.5 

6 

10-30 


No inf- 
40-75 
No inf. 
37-70 
20-80 


30-45 

4.5 

15 

7 

6 


...|.I 8 

None Prescribed 


No inf. 
No inf, 
20-80 


30-100 
No inf. 
38-48 
Wide 


No inf. 


5 

10.9 

7.5 

7 

10 

b 

5-7 

4.5-7 


2.5- 3.7 

8 

7-17 

4 

7.5- 10 
3 

20 

6.5 


10 

2 

15 

7 

3.5 

6 

10-30 


30-45 

4.5 

15 

b 


5 

10.9 

1.7 

b 

10 

b 

5-7 

4.5-7 


No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


Yes 

Yes 


I Expenditure level from local funds prescribed but not 

B^Be^nning 1950-51, market value, estabUshed by 

state tax board, to be used. , 

b After two years, based on 50 per cent of true 

determiDed by tax comnussioDer* 
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TABLE 61 

Provisions for and Limiiations on CIoitniv' and District or L,<')cal Paxks for Sciiooi s 191 


-IS 


State 


Ala.. . 
Ariz.. . 
Ark.. . 
Calif.. . 
Colo.. . 
Conn.. 
Del.. . 

Fla.... 
Ga... . 
Idaho. , 

Ill. 

Ind.. . . 
Iowa.. 
Kans,. . 

Ky. 

La., . . 
Maine . 
Md.. . . 
Mass., 
Mich.. . 
Minn.. 
Miss.... 

Mo,. . , 
Mont... 
Nebr.. . 
Nev,. . . 
N.H.,.. 
NJ.. . . 
N.Mex. 
N.Y... . 
N.C... 

N.Dak.. 
Ohio... 
Okla,. . 
Oreg., . 
Pa. 

R. I.. . . 

S. C,. . , 
S.Dak.. 
Tenn.. . 
Texas. . 
Utah... 

Vt. 

Va. 

Wash.., 
W.Va.. 
Wis.. , . 
Wyo., . , 


County School Taxes 


Limit 

(Mills) 


Spec ial Provisions 


4-6 j Max. 4 mills, inost eo's 
S20 per pupil in A.D.A. 

Not authorized 
Only for spec, purpose 
Only for teachers sal. 
Not authorized 
Not authorized 


None 

5 


0.75 


10 Chiefly current exp. 

15 Chiefly current exp. 

8 I Chiefly current exp. 
Not authorized 
Not authorized 
Minimum is \ mill 
For clem, and see. equal. 
Not authorized 
5 I I mill more if voted 
Not authorized 

None I Must be appr. by co. 
Not authorized 
Not authorized 

None Only for spec, purpose 

10 Max. req. for equal. 

prog. 

Not authorized 
10 I Plus budget for H.S. 
Not authorized (exc. for H.S.) 
None I 3.5 mills for elem. sells. 
Not authorized 
Not authorized 
5 I Distrib. to districts 

Not authorized 

None I Must be appr, by co. 

comm. 

0.5 I Distrib. to districts 
Not authorized 

4 I Bldgs, for separate schs. 

SIO per census child req.® 

Not authorized 
Not authorized 
None 1 Det. by local law 
Not authorized 

None I Appr. by co. court req. 
No information 
Not authorized 


25 

0.9 

3.4-13.8 


Not authorized 
Budgets must be appr. 
For district schools 
(Prop, is classified) 


S250 per elem. tchr. req. 
Distrib. to districts 


District School Pam s 


Limits Pi ‘escribed 
(Mills) 


Without 
\ ote 


With 

\\)te 


Limit 

by 

Law 

or 

Const. 


Limit 

Ap- 1 
plies 

to 

Indebt. 


Special Provisions 


0 

1 of val. 
0 

3 5-9 
5 incr,*^ 
None 
0 


3-8 

of val. 
18=^ 
None 
20 

None 

7 


Co 


nst. 


Const. 


Law 


* r * 4 


Law 


0 

5-1 5 
12 5-r 
5-10 
21 5 


5 ! I 


10 

5-15 

5-22 

ri-2j 


3 i 21,5 

Si 10—$140 per oupil 
8-19 : 9.*5-25 

15 i 15 

Not author, except for Bonds 
30"' I 50^ I Const. 


Const, 
Law 
5 Law 
7 Law 
Law 
, Law 
Law 
I Law 


Ves 

Vrs 

Ves 
\ es 
Ves 
\'es 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 

^ es 

No 

No 

No 

No 


General limit 3 inilU. 
Appr. in opcn meeting 


Limit dct. by type of dist. 
Limit det. by type of dist. 
Approval by city comm. 
Levy without vote in Wil¬ 
mington 

District is countv wide 
Det. by city charter 
Dec. bv tvpe of district 
Dct. by type of district 
Les'ics for specific purp. 
*•'*■**» »*».. 

Dct. bv t\^pc of dist. 

Some discs, countv wide 


4 * 


None (Baltimore City is only district) 


No spec, limit for schools 


15"-' 

S40.00 

15-20 

6 5-10 
lO'* 

None 

5 

None 

None 

4.5 

None 

0 

24-36 

10 "= 

5 

6 incr. 

12-35 

30 


15- 
Nonc 
0 
6* 

None 

25 

10 

None 

25 

3.5-9 


1 35"= 

Const. 

' ^Vs 1 

per capita 

Law 

NVs 

15-20 

1 Const. 

No 

None 

1 Const. 

Ves 

None 

Law 

.No 

None 

4 * « -m m ^ 

Ves 

5 

Law 

No 

None 

1 *■ * ■ + ■ r * 

.No 

None 

* • - * 4 ■ «. 

Ves 

4.5 

Law 

Ves 

None 

Const. 

Ves 

5 

Law 

Ves 

30-45 

Law 

No 

None 

Const, 

No 

20 

Const. 

Ves 

None 

Law 

Ves 

12-35 

Law 

Ves 

30 

Law 

No 

il law 

Law 

No 

17-42 

Law 

Ves 

None 

■■ ■ * « ■ ■ * 

No 

15 

Law 

Ves , 

f 

Law 

No 

None 

• * * *44* 

Ves . 

25 

Law 

No 

None 

Law 

No 

None 

Law 

No 

25 

Law 

No 

11.5-20.5 

Law 

No 


Approval by § required 




20 mills for rural 

Dct. by type of district 
1 mill aiith. for adult ed. 


* » p- » , 


2 ,5 for clem.; 2.5 for H.S. 
Appr, at town meeting 
Must be approved 
City distr. levy is 2,25 
20 mill max. for all purp. 
Pop. must be 1000 or 
more 

Spec, levy for cap. outlay 
Levy for all purposes 


Det. by ty^pe of district 
30 mills required 


* 4' 4 


Dct. by type of district 
Must be approved 


4 + « « 


* * 4 4 


Special levies for in 
debtedness 




6 mill limit for elem, 

' . . ... 

20 mill limit for clem. 
May also vote bldg, levy 


“ Limit removed by constitutional smendment, November, 1948. 

lai Commission may approve increase up to 5 mills. 
^Limitation for all purposes, including schools. 

Plus amount needed, up to budget schedule for high schools. 


« State provided funds in lieu of this h\y last year. 

* Or 30 per cent of minimum program, whichever is higher; plus 
10 per cent for buildings, plus additional 10 per cent for emergencies 
by vote of people. 
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TABLE (<2 


KFSi.oN.sinii rm,s rriR Pri pak.m r,n am, AcPKr.VAi ct Sr iior,!. Bf oof ts. lOl'-.m 


Lor; AI. R i;s Fo ns ii', n i t v 


\ W OR AfPROV'M R'i 


^ Sr \rf \f,ys< \ 


Statk 


School 
OfTi rials 
Fully 
Rcspon- 
sil)lc 


Approval of 
County Commis¬ 
sion, City Council, 
or Budget 
Commission 


'Anv Item 
and 
■ T(ital 


Total 

Onlv 

4 


Agency 


Lxtrrit rif Aurh iritv 


« + T f F ■ < 

Yc.s-' 

Ariz . 

Yes 

Ark . 

Yes 

Calif. 

Yfs'* 

Colo . 

Y(\s'' 

Conn . 

1 No 

Del. 

Yes 

Fla . 

NTs'* 

Oa . 

\"<*s 

Idaho . 

Yes 

Ill. 


Ind. 

Xo 

Iowa. 

Y('S 

Kans. 

\'(*S 

K.y. 

^V.s 

^,1 * ■ p < ^ 1 p 

Yes 

XIaint* .... 

Xo 

M d. 

Xo 

Mass . 

No 

Mich . 

Xo 

Minn . 

Yes 

Miss . 

No 

Mo . 

Yes** 

Mont . 

No 

Ncbr . 

Yes 

Nev . 

No 

N.H . 

No 

NJ . 

Yes” 

N.Mcx. . . . 

No 

N.V . 

Yes" 

N.C . 

No 

N.Dak . 

Yes 

Ohio . 

No 

Okla . 

No 

Oreg . 

Yes^ 

Pa . 

Yes'- 

R, I . 

^"es 

S.C . 

^es 

S.Dak . 

\>s 

Tcnn. 

No 

Texas.... 

^Vs 

Utah. 

Yes 

Vt. 

Yes 

Va. 

No 

Wash. 

No 

VV.Va. 

Yes 

Wis. 

Ycs‘ 

Wyo. 

Yes 


!1 


rs 


\Vs 

Yes 


Yes 

t w • w ■ V V 

Yes 

^'es 
Yes {(list, in 

Yes 

ri 


es 


Y 


rs 


Yes 


eeting) 


>>s 

\>s 


Dept, of Ld. 

Nrjn'* 

Dept, of Lfl. 

Xone 

I ax C.V>rn miss ion 
.Xone 

Perm. Budg. C’orn. 
Dept, of F.d. 

Dept, of F>i. 

Dept. r)f F>d. 
Revenue Dept. 
Tax Board 
Comptroller 
Xonr 

Board f)f Fd. 

Budg. Cfjmmission 
Xf)nr 

IV pt. of Kd. 

Xone 


V aries bv loc. law 


Yes 


Yes 




Yes 


Dept, of KfF 
Dept, of Ed. 

Xone 

Superintendent 
Dept, of Ed. 

"Tax Commission 
Board of Ed. 
Dept, of Ed. 

Tax Commission 
Xone 

Board of Ed. 
Dept, of Pub. Inst. 
Xone 

Ct.ofTax Review* 
Xone 
Dept, of F.d. 

Dir, of Ed. 

Xone 
Tax Dept. 

Xone 

Superintendent 

Xone 

Xone 

Board of Ed. 
Superintendent 
Bd. of Seh. I in.* 
Xone 
Examiner'* 


Rev j/'w <1 fjf i appr< ivr't ir ^ < irr^i fn■ >■ 

R^'\ <1 rv! a pprf I'. r f ft < • >rr<"' t n'* ^» 

Re\ irw and mav r^'diK r fiu.d 

Mav refltjrr anv imn or tot.it 
Rev irw and .ippro\r for mrrri tri'-o 
Re v iew and fippro'.e for <orrri fri' o 
Re\ iew and appro\r Imt < orrr, 'pf*,.. 
Kerp filr for disf rp t> o\ f r I i *» m i r** p 
Mav re<j, rrfluf tiori in ^ 

I)fr jrlf ap{>caU 

K(W irw and af»pr'<\r f, ,r < orrr< rr,- ,v 
Mav redine items and t*»tal 

Re\. for disti . of sr.ifr .it 1 onl\ 


Receive rejKjrt from trrt.iin do*. 
Re\ iew anri apprn\r 

Review onlv 
Rev iew budgets 
Rev iew and ap[>ro\r 
Review onlv 

Rev irw tor su jK'rv LS4 n v porpt^rs 
Mav reduce anv item or Irw 

Mav review anil rrdin r anv if tn 
Review and approve 

May rediKe lew on apfieal *»n!\ 

Revirvv ( ertain ial-purpne f m * 
Rev iew for supervuKtrv 

May require tax lew to I>r rrd r- rc! 

Rev iew or approve 

■ ■ !-■ 

Rev iew 

App- amendments increasing biKig" 
Approve items and totals 

Review* for Irgalitv and a cura- v 


« In cities, approval of city K'^verninit txHiy is re pn'^c t 
Must be approved by county superintendent at If^'t 
for certain districts. 

« Provided increase docs not exceed 5 per cent. Slate 
Tax Commission may approve increase up \o mills. 

In six counties, biulgct must be submitted to bud^jet 
commission. 


' Mu't be approved bv v*'>'er« t*i \rTK’e \ H ^ ► I , 
district.s and by Nxar i •'‘f estif*vare« in Atik V I N*i • 
CXpprovnl by ctxjTiv ST*,rd and an eN'-*al t 
freeholders ar*n'''inte<1 bv bn*rii, aprro'i bv » s ^n 
budget rr^iui-et in Pve*U^d 

« State (ax c^mmi^Mner m’-ot a’**! a.-pr-we F-e*. 

^ Fiir hrst-clas'V districts onK 
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INDEX 


Administration of local school systems 
Significant aspects, 51—65 

Summary of findings, 65-66 

Administration of state school systems 
Basic characteristics, 35—49 
Summary of findings, 49—50 
Essentials, 7—8 

Major structural defects, 8—9 
Points of strength, 9 

Administration of teaching personnel, 67-86 
Summary of findings, 65A>6 

Admin^trative school units, local see School 
districts 

Appropriations for school support 

From general fund, versus earmarked tax 
sources, 119 

On unit basis, rather than fixed sum basis, 118 
See also Funds for school support 

Attendance in public schools 
Aggregate days 

Basis for apportioning general-purpose 
flat-grant funds, 123, 125 

Average daily 

Basis for apportioning general-purpose 
flat-grant funds, 123, 125 

Average daily, 1947—48 
Relation to enrolment 
By state (table 8), 182 
For selected states, 30-31 
Relation to school-age population 
By state (table 8), 182 
For selected states, 30 

Audit, school, 157 

Boards of education, city see School boards, city 
Boards of education, county 

do m pens a lion, selection, size, and terms of 
office, 59—60 

By state, 1947-48 (table 23), 196 

Boards of education, state, 36 
Appointment, see Selection 
Composition, 38, 39 

By state, 1947^8 (table 11), 185 
Duties and functions, 37 

Extent to which assigned by law, 37 

By state, 1947-48 (table 10), 184 
List, 184 

Ex oflficio members, 39 
Number of members, 38 
Professional educators as members, 38 
Scope of responsibilities, 36—37 
„ By state, 1947-48 (table 9), 183 
Selection, 37-38 

By state, 1947-48 (table 11), 185 
Terms of office, 38-39 

By state, 1947-48 (table 11), 185 
Bond issues 

For school plant construction, 95—96 
Provisions of various states, 96—98 


For school purposes, 92 

By state, 1948 (table 42), 215-16 

Bonding limits 

Factor in inadequacy of school plants, 92 

Budgets, school, 154-57 
Approval 

Local responsibilities, 154-55 

By state, 1947-48 (table 62), 238 
State responsibility, 155—56 

By state, 1947-48 (table 62), 238 
Approved 

Basis for apportioning general-purpose 
flat-grant funds, 124, 125 
Preparation 

Local responsibilities, 154-55 

By state, 1947-48 (table 62), 238 
Review 

State responsibilities, 155-56 

By state, 1947-48 (table 62), 238 

Building construction 

Cost data and estimated cost for next ten 
years, 93-95 

Building costs, high 

Factor in inadequacy of school plants, 91 

Buildings, school, 88, 89 
Obsolete, 89—90 
See also School plant 

Bureau of Lab>or Statistics 
Consumers^ Price Index^ 23, 25 

Busses, 102 

Ownership, 102 

State provisions for purchase, 105—6 

Chief state school officer, 39 
Appointment, see Selection 
Educational qualifications, 42 
By state (table 13), 187 

Relationship to state boards of education 
42^3 

By state, 1947-48 (table 12), 186 
Salaries, 41 

By methods of selection, 1947-48 (table II) 
41 

By state, 1947-48 (table 12), 186 
Comparison with salaries of other state offi¬ 
cials, 41—42 
Selection, 39—40 

By state, 1947^8 (chart 11), 40: (table 12). 
186 

Influence on relationship with board of 
education, 42—43 

Terms of office, 40—41 

By methods of selection, 1947—48 (table Ih 
40 

By state, 1947—48 (table 12), 186 
Classroom units 

Amounts of state aid used per unit, by state, 
1947^8 (table 59), 235 
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Classroom units —Conlimed 
N um her 

Bases for determining, by state, 1947-48 
(table 58), 234 

Basis for apportioning general-purpose 
flat-grant funds, 123 

Measure for determining educational need, 
135-36 

Cl assrooms 

Estimated number needed 

By state, for ensuing five years (table 39), 

212 

In various states, 93, 94 
Needed for increased enrolment, 91 

Commission on School District Reorganization 
in the Greater Battle Creek (Michigan) 
Area, 51-52 

Commissioners of education, state, 39 
ConsumerPrice Index^ 23, 25 
Continuing contracts for teachers, 85 
Control of education, local, 4-5, 7, 51, 164-65 

Council of State Governments 

Study of state school systems, v, 163 
Limitations, 2-3 
Procedures used, 2 
Scope, 1-2 

Sources of information, 2 
Degrees 

Preparation of teachers (table II), 70 

By state, 1947-48 (chart 15), 71; (table 29), 

202 

Requirement for chief school officers (table 
13), 187 

Rcqtiiremcnt for professional staff members 
of departments of education, 45-46 
Requirement for teacher certification, 69; 
(table I), 70 

By state, 1949 (table 28), 201 

Departments of education, state 
Additional services needed, 47-48 
By state, 1947-48 (tabic 16), 190 
List, 190 

Professional staff members 
Advanced degrees, 45-46 
Appointment, 46 
Dismissal, 46 

Educational qualifications, 45-46 
Number for vocational education and 
rehabilitation, 44-45 
By state, 1947-48 (table 14), 188 
For selected states (table III), 45 
Number per thousand teachers, 44 
By state, 1947-48 (table 14), 188 
Salaries, 47 

By state, 1947-48 (table 15), 189 
Total number, 43 

By state, 1947-48 (table 14), 188 
Services in sc hool plant field, 99-100 

Dismissal 

Professional staff members of departments 
of education, 46 

Teachers, 85-86 

Districts, school, see School districts 


Educational agf-nr ies, stat^*, 36-39. *13-49 164 
Dividon of c ertain responsifalitirs with othrr 
state agenri^s, 48-49 
By state, 1947-48 (table 17), 191 
List of responsiljihtif s, 19] 

See also Boards of eduf ation, state; 

ments of e<:liif ation, statr, etc 
Ed uf ational load 
Measures, 10, 14 

Kf'LMonal distributifjn, 1947, 11; (f hart 3', 1^ 
Relation to ai.>ility to suppfjrt f'diirarif)n. in 
higii and fine income statfs I,'-,- f, l 
6 ), 20 ’ 
Vhiriations, 10-14 

Educational need 

Measures for determining, 133 -38 
(4a^>iT)orn-unit, 135-38, 139-41 
Rough objective, 133 
Subjective, 133 
1 earher-unit , 135 
Wcighted-piiffil, 1 34-35, 139 
Procedures for rlererminine, I 3u -3'^ 
liases iisr-d, I 36 3^ 

By state, 1947-48 (tabi- 'ofi 232 

Ed ucational ojjportuniti's 
Inecjualities, 163 

Educational situation in Hatf's 
Gurremt, 19-32 
Summarv tjf hntiings, 32 - 34 

Educational si][)port 

Abilitv of States, 19 t~ -18 

In terms of personal in< o[H'- 

Per < apita, 14, 1(>; (table 2), I~u 

P<’r < hild of S( hool age, 18, ]/,; u hart 2). 

13; (chart 4), 1"; itable 2), No 
Per pupil in average daii\ <uteiK!an<r, 
16-r; (tab!.' 2), r6 

Relation to educational load in high an4 
low income states, 18; (.hart (*), 2u 
\ariations, 14-17 
Efrf)rt of states 

In U’rrns of ratio of st hool rrvenur.; t i 
personal inrome 

C4iangcs since 193^-38. 29; ((hart 
19; (table 3). 

1937-38 (chart 5), 19; (table 3). 

194^-48, P-18; Ghart 5), 19; (table M. 
P? 

\ ariatifms, 19 P-4.S, P-2] 

Levels, 21-39 

See also I'linds for n.. liool sui>pori 
Elementary schools 

Numlx'r, by state, t94'*~48 (table 21). ]9 1 
See also Teachers, Elementary selH*f4« 

Enrolment in high schrK)Is 

Bv state, 194"-48 (table 21), 194 

ri- ■■ 

I or selected states, 57 
Minimum, 56 
V arious sizes 

Percentages of high schools, hv state, !1 
48, 5^. 59; (chart 14), 58. ital'ic 22', 

195 

Enrolment in public schools 
Average daily 

Basis for apportioning general -purpcK^ 
flat-grant funds, 123, 123 
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Basis for apportioning general-purpose flat- 
grant funds, 122—23, 124—25 

By state 

Percentage of school-age population, 14 
1947-48 (table 1), 175 
Percentage of total population, 14 
Selected ratios for schools of cl i fie rent 
levels, 1947—48, 31—32; (table 8), 182 
Minimum in schools at each level, 55—56 

Enrolment in school districts 
Minimum, 52 
Satisfactory, 52 

Equipment, school, see Supplies and equipment, 

school 

Expenditure per pupil 

For capital outlay, 29 

By state, 1947—48 (tabic 7), 181 
For interest, 29—30 

By state, 1947—48 (table 7), 181 
For textbooks and supplies, 28—29 
By state, 1947—48 (tabic 7), 181 

Expense per pupil, current 

Adjusted by Consumers’ Price Indices 
By state, 1947—48 (chart 8), 24 
Definition, 21 

Expense per pupil, current (including interest) 
Adjusted by Consumers" Price Indices, 23 '^5 
By state 

Increases since 1937—38, 22; (chart 8), 24 
1937-38, 1941-42, 1945-46, 1947-48 (table 
4), 178 

1937-^38, 1941-42, 1945-46, 1947-48, ad¬ 
justed by Consumers’ Price Indices 
(table 5), 179 

1937-38, 1941-42, 1945-46, 1947-48, rank 
of states (table 4), 178 
For selected states 

Relative ranking, 1937—38, 1947—48, 22 
Rank of states, 1947—48 (chart 8), 24 
Regional distribution, 1947—48 (chart 7), 23 
States showing highest percentage of increase 
since 1937—38 (table I), 25 
Variations among states, 1937—38 and 1947— 
48, 22-23 

Expense per pupil, current (without interest) 
Low- and high-expenditure, city and rural 
districts, 1947—48 
By state, 26; (table 6), 180 

For representative states, 26—27; (chart 9), 
27 

Variations within states, 26—27 

Finance practices, school, 111, 167 

Finance programs, school 
Evaluation, 149—50 
Improvement, 149—54 
Objectives, 111 
Revision, 150 

Finance systems, school 

Each school system of state 
Provision of assistance, 150 
Study of financial situation, 149 

Fiscal year, school, 157—58 

Problems arising in connection with state and 
other fiscal years, 158 


foundation program costs 
Amount to be* provided 
By local funds, 146—47 
By state funds, 1 46—47 
Procedures for determining, 139-41 

foundation program needs, 137 

Foundation program plans, 128-31 

Adoption by onc-half of all states, 129 
Variations, in various states, 129—31 

Funds for school support 

Percentage deriv^ed from state sources, 1937- 

38 and 1947—48, by state (chart 19) 
114 ’ 

Receipts from governmental sources, 112 
Receipts from property taxes, 115-16 

Percentage of all school revenue, by state 

1947-48 (chart 20), 117 
Sources, 112—16 
See also Educational support 

Funds for school support, county, 114 

Funds for school support, federal, 112 

Funds for school support, local, 114 

General property tax still chief source, 150 

Funds for scliool support, state, 112, 114 
Adequacy and stabilityg 116, 118 
Classification by various bases, 119-20 
Equalizing 

General-purpose, 120, 128—31 

Bases for apportionment, by state, 1947— 
48 (table 57), 233 

Percentage of all state aid apportioned 
by purpose, by state, 1947-48 (table 
5a), 231 

Special-purpose, 120, 128—31 

Bases for apportionment, by state, 1947— 
48 (table 57), 233 

Percentage of all state aid apportioned 
by purpose, by state, 1947-48 (table 
55), 231 

Extent, 114—15 
Flat'grant 

General-purpose, 120, 122—25 

Bases for apportionment, 122—25; by 
state, 1947-48 (table 52), 228 
Special purpose, 120, 125—27 

Bases for apportionment, 125—27; by 
state, 1947-48 (table 53), 229 
Purposes for which provided, by state 
1947-48 (table 54), 230 

Foundation program, see Equalizing 
Rinds, 11 9—31 

Major kinds, for elementary and secondary 
schools, 1947—48, by state (table 51), 
227 

Matching, 120, 126 
Percentages of state aid by 

Kinds of funds, 1947-48, by state (chart 

21 ), 121 

Permanent fund income, 118—19 
Reimbursement, 120, 125—26 
Requirements for participation, 147—49 
Detailed state controls, 148 
Maximum standards, 147—48 
Minimum standards, 148—49 
Subjective controls, 148 
Sources, 116—19 
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High schools, see Enrolment in high schools; 
Teachers, high school 

Income 
Per capita 

By state, 1947-48 (table 2), 176 
For selected states, 1947-48,16 

Measure of ability to support education, 14 
Per child of school age 
Average, 1947-48, 32 

By state, 1947-48 (chart 2), 13; (table 2), 
176 

Regional distribution (chart 4), 17 
Variations, 16 

Measure of ability to support education, 15 
Per pupil in average daily attendance, 15, 16 
By state, 1947-48 (table 2), 176 
Selected states, 1947-48, 17 

Indebtedness of schools, per pupil 
By states (table 7), 181 
For selected states, 28 

Local control of education, see Control of edu¬ 
cation, local 

National Commission on School District Re¬ 
organization, 52, 55-56 

One»room schools, 56 

One-teacher schools 
Number 

By state, 1947-48 (table 21), 194 
For selected states, 56-57 

Organization of local school systems 
Significant aspects, 51-65 
Summary of findings, 65-66 

Organization of state school systems 
Basic characteristics, 35-49 
Summary of findings, 49-50 
Major structural defects, 8-9 

Points of strength, 9 

Per capita income, see Income, Per capita 
Population 

School-age, by state, 10-11 
1947-48 (table 1), 175 
Average, 11 

Percentage of total population, 10-11; 
(chart 1), 12; (table 1), 175 
See also Enrolment in public schools 
Total, by state, 10-11 
1947-48 (table 1), 175 

Property taxes, see Taxes, property 

Provisions for public education, state 
Advances, 5 
Constitutional, 35 
Differences, 5—6 
Similarities, 6-7 

Public school revenues, see Revenues for public 
schools 

Pupil transportation, see Transportation of pupils 

Responsibility for education, state, 4—5, 7, 163 
Retirement provisions, for teachers, 86 


Revenues for public schoob 
By state 

Amounts and percentages of state revenues 
from various funds, 1947-48 ftahl^ 
50), 226 ^ ^ 

Percentage of state, county, and local school 
revenues derived from property taxes 
and from other sources, 1947—48 
(Uble 49), 225 

Percentages from federal, state, county 
and local sources, 1937-38 and 1947-48 
(table 48), 224 

Relation to total personal income 

Changes since 1937-38, 20-21; (chart 5) 
19 

1937-38 (chart 5), 19; (table 3), 177 

1947-48, 18, 21; (chart 5), 19; (table 3), 
177 

Revenues of state and local governments 
Percentages allocated to public schoob, 1941- 
42 and 1947-48, 21 

By state (table 3), 177 

Salaries, see Compensation; Salaries under 
various headings, i.r., Boards of educa¬ 
tion, County; Teachers, etc. 

School-age population, see Population, school- 
age 

School boards, city 

Compensation, selection, size, and terms of 
office, 60 

By state, 1947-48 (table 24), 197 

School boards of other basic units 

Com[>ensation, selection, size, and terms of 
office, 60-61 

By state, 1947-48 (table 24), 197 

School buildings, see Buildings, school 

School census 

Basb for apportioning general-purpose flat- 
grant funds, 122, 124 

School codes, state, 35 
Revbion, 35-36 

School dbtricts, 164-65 

Desirable characterbtics, 51-55 

Lbt, 51-52 
Enrolment 

Minimum, 52 

Satbfactory, 52 
Intermediate, 55 
Number, 55 

By state, 1947—48 

Employing 9 teachers or fewer, 53-54; 
(table 18), 192 

Employing 40 teachers or more, 53; 
(table 18), 192 

Total (table 18), 192 
Organization 

Relation to pupil transportation, 102 
Percentage, by state, 1947-48 

Employing 9 teachers or fewer (chart 13), 
54; (table 20), 193 

Employing 40 teachers or more (chart 12), 
53; (table 19), 193 
Reorganization, 165 

Lbt of conditions contributing to progresi, 
64-65 
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Provisions dLscoura^ing, 64 

By state, 1947—48 ftabJe 2'^), 200 
List, 200 

Provisions encoura^ine, 63-64 

By state, 1947—48 (taOic 26), 199 
List, 199 
Si^e, 51—53, 165 

Factor in inadequacy of school plants, 91—92 
Factors determining, 54 

School finance practices 
Examination, 111—58 

Summary of findings, 159—62 

School plant construction 

Cost data and estimated cost for next ten years 
93-95 

Cost ranges as reported, 1947—48, by state 
(table 40), 213 
Financing 

Nlethods, 95—96 

By state, 1947—48 (table 41), 214 
State funds, by state, 1947—48 (table 43) 
217-18 

School plant costs 

Estimates for ensuing five years, by state 
(table 39), 212 

Studies made by various states, 93—95 

School plant facilities, 166-67 
Ability to provide 

Variations within states, 92 
Additional needed, for increased enrolments 
90-91 

Inadequacy, 88 

Important factors, 89—99 
Of state provisions, 93 
Postwar, 89 
Obsolete, 89—90 

School plant needs 

Estimates for ensuing five years, by state 
(table 39), 212 

Studies made by various states, 93-95 
School plant planning 

Consultative services by state agencies and 
their staffs, 99—101 

School plants 
Definition, 88 
Provisions, 88—101 

Summary of findings, 108—10 
Services provided by states, 1947^8, by 
state (table 44), 219 

Value 

Per pupil, 1937-38, 89 

School property 
Value 

By state, 1947-48, 27-28; (chart 10), 29; 
(table 7), 181 

For selected states, 1947—48, 28 
School revenues, see Revenues for public schools 
School systems, state 

Study by Council of State Governments, v, 
163 

Limitations, 2—3 
Procedures used, 2 
Scope, 1-2 

Sources of information, 2 


Sf hools 

c c om mf‘nd a tions on nurnlxT aiici size by 
Xational Commission on School Dis¬ 
trict Reorganization, 55-56 

.Si( k leave, for teachers, 84—85 

State-wide provisions, 1947-48, bv state 
(table 38), 211 

State aid 

Amounts tised 

For classrrjorn units, by state, 1947-48 
(tablff 59}, 235 

Tor t^^achvrs salaries, bv state, 1947—48 
(table 59), 235 
Percentage apportioned 

On bases for apportionment of equalizing 
funds, by state, 1947-48 (table 57), 233 
On bases for apportionment of flat-grant 
funds, by state, 1947-48 (table 52), 
228; (table 53), 229 

Percentages, by major kinds of funds, 1947— 
48, by state (chart 21), 121 
Provisions for pupil transportation, 103 
By state, 1947-48 (table 45), 220-21 
Provisions for school plant construction, in 
various states, 98-99 

State resp»onsibility for education, see Responsi¬ 
bility for education, state 

Sup>erintendents of public instruction, state, 39 

Superintendents of schools, county, 61 
\Iinimum qualifications, 61—62 
By state, 1947-48 (table 25), 198 
Salaries, 62—63 

By state, 1947—48 (table 25), 198 
For selected states, 63 
Selection, 62 

By state, 1947-48 (table 25), 198 
Summary (table I), 62 
Terms of office, 62 

By state, 1947^8 (table 25), 198 

Supplies and equipment, school 
Provisions, 106—8 

Summary of findings, 110 
Purchase and distribution 
Co-operative plan, 107—8 

State participation, 107; by state, 1947—48 
(table 47), 223 

Support, educational, see Educational support 
Tax ability, local 

Procedures for determining, 141-*45 
Tax effort, local 

Bases used by states for participation in gen¬ 
eral-purpose funds, 1947—48 (table 60), 
236 

Procedures for determining, 141—45 
Tax rates, local 

Uniform minimum, required in some states 

When assessment practices are uniform 
throughout state, 143 

VVhen assessment practices are variable 
throughout state, 143 
Variable, in some states 

Determined through use of fixed percentage 
of actual value of property, 144 
Determined through use of index of tax- 
paying ability, 144—45 
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Fear her welfare provisions, 84 -80 
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^rams in 1947 48, by state (table 30) 
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Numlx^^ needed in 1048 -40, bv state (table 

30) , 203 
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Ix-ina: prepared (chart 16), -5 
Qualifications, 67~/i8 
Grades K-12 

N urn tier completing teacher educatUm 
programs in 1947-48. bv stale (table 

31) , 204 

Number needed in 1948-49, bv stale (table 
30, 204 
High schcx)l 

Number completing teacher education 
programs in 1947-48, bv state (table 
30), 203 

Number needed in 1948-49, bv state (table 

30), 203 

Number 

Basis for apportioning general-purpose 
Bat-grant funds, 123, 125 
Preparation, 70-74 

College, specified amounts (table 11), ’’O 
By state, 1947^8 (chart 15), 71. (table 
29), 202 
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Terms of office, see Terms of office under various 

headings, z.e.. Boards of education, 
state; Chief state school officers, etc. 

Textbooks 

Adoption 

Provisions by states, 106—7; 1947—48 

(table 46), 222 
Purchase 

Provisions by states, 106—7; 1947—48 
(table 46), 222 

Transportation of pupils, 101—6 

Administration of program, 104—5 
Provisions, 101—6 

Summary of findings, 110 


Relation to school district organization, 102 
Road conditions, 102 
Safety factor, 103 

Special-purpose flat-grant funds, 127 
State aid provisions, 103 

By state, 1947-48 (table 45), 220-21 
State policies, 101-2 
State services, 105—6 

Vocational education 

Responsibility of boards of education, 36-37 
By state, 1947-48 (table 9), 183 
Special-purpose funds, 127 
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